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Book   I  —  The  Two  Children 


THE  ELDER  BROTHER 

CHAPTER  I 

THE    LOST  CAUSE 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  at  that  period  of  our 
history  when  the  great  Federal  Union  seemed  rent  in 
twain  by  the  tremendous  struggle  in  which  "the  old 
order"  of  the  South,  heading  almost  its  entire  population, 
desperately  but  unavailingly  fought  for  its  "peculiar  insti- 
tution," a  family  of  refugees  from  the  "low  country,"  as 
the  coast  counties  of  the  South  Atlantic  were  then  denom- 
inated, reached  the  little  village  of  Vorwaarts  lying  on  the 
southeastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  vil- 
lage consisted  of  a  few  residences  facing  each  other  at 
unequal  intervals  on  opposite  sides  of  one  long  dirt  street, 
grouped  in  a  manner  which  archaeologists  have  declared, 
when  studying  race  questions  in  Europe,  denote  a  Slavic 
rather  than  a  Teutonic  method  of  settlement;  but  as  here 
in  the  New  World  the  place  had  been  the  abode  of  Ger- 
man immigrants  settling  in  the  memory  of  the  ill-informed 
natives  of  the  region,  they  were  by  them  considered  and 
called  "Dutchmen."  The  arrival  of  the  refugees  was  an 
event  of  some  importance,  for  it  amounted  to  the  accession, 
black  and  white,  to  a  small  place  of  some  nineteen  or 
twenty  souls.  The  head  of  the  refugees  was  a  middle-aged 
gentleman.  Dr.  Walter  Harrison  by  name,  a  capable 
country  doctor  and  a  strict  observer  of  the  rules  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  His  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren,  together  with   his  wife's  elder  sister,   Miss   Sarah 
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Gordon,  and  her  two  nephews,  Rupert  and  Berwick  Gor- 
don, constituted  the  household.  In  the  yard  were  lodged 
some  nine  or  ten  slaves. 

The  two  Gordon  children  had  been  confided  to  the  care 
of  their  aunt  by  their  father,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife; 
for  the  father  was  not  with  his  children  because,  although 
beyond  the  age  of  enrolment,  he  was  serving  in  the  Con- 
federate Army;  their  support  and  that  of  their  aunt, 
nevertheless,  was  amply  provided  for.  To  the  younger  of 
the  two  Gordon  children,  Berwick,  a  child  of  about  three, 
the  loss  of  his  mother  had  been  a  calamity  which  could 
hardly  have  been  exceeded  by  any  which  could  have  hap- 
pened to  him;  for  at  that  early  age,  of  an  imaginative, 
sensitive  nature,  he  was  left  to  develop  without  the  help 
and  support  of  that  best  of  all  instructors  and  guides. 

Rupert  Gordon  was  a  very  different  individual  from 
the  younger  brother,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the  protect- 
ing love  of  a  strong  and  hearty  nature.  Despite  the  dis- 
tinctly manly  character  of  the  elder  brother,  there  was  a 
tenderness  in  his  manner  toward  the  little  one  which  was 
almost  motherly.  In  place  of  the  preternaturally  solemn, 
almost  owlish  expression  of  the  younger  child,  Rupert's 
countenance  was  open,  frank,  cheery,  and  bright.  Reso- 
lute and  resourceful  for  his  nine  years,  he  was  easier  led 
than  driven.  Books,  indeed,  had  little  attraction  for  him, 
while  outdoor  sports  drew  him  most  powerfully  away  from 
study.  Yet  he  forced  himself  to  struggle  with  what  was 
disagreeable,  and  to  bend  his  inclinations  to  his  sense  of 
duty.  Even  at  that  early  age  there  was  character  and 
decision  in  his  manner  and  bearing,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  he  was  a  boy  to  be  relied  upon ;  for,  while  his  percep- 
tions were  not  quick,  his  judgment  was  excellent,  and  his 
firmness  remarkable  for  a  child. 

To  Miss  Sarah  Gordon,  past  the  age  of  fifty-five,  cut 
oflf  from  all  congenial  society,  with  the  narrow  views  in 
which  she  had  been  reared,  the  dirty  little  village  in  which 
she  found  herself  appeared  but  one  degree  removed  from 
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a  pig-pen ;  but,  supported  bj'^  her  own  peculiar  ideas  of 
duty,  every  Sunday  morning  she  endured  the  presence  of 
numbers  of  the  h'ttle  villagers  invited  by  her  to  attend 
Sunday-school  in  company  with  her  own  charges  and  the 
young  Harrisons,  with  the  hope  of  eventually  converting 
these  dirty  little  "Dutch"  children  into  clean  little  Epis- 
copalians. 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  hurried  departure  from  Ellenton, 
the  current  of  Miss  Sarah  Gordon's  life  had  flowed  most 
placidly,  with  absolutely  nothing  to  mar  her  great  enjoy- 
ment of  the  mild  happiness  of  her  existence.  The  favorite 
daughter  of  well-to-do  parents,  preserved  from  all  contact 
with  what  was  rough  or  disagreeable,  this  spinster  had 
never  known  what  hard  work  was.  A  good  French  schol- 
ar, having  some  acquaintance  with  music,  and  fond  of 
reading,  she  inclined  an  ear  to  politics,  occupied  herself 
with  charities,  and  enjoyed  herself  in  the  congenial  sodety 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  A  little 
propertA^  safely  invested  for  her  after  her  parents'  death, 
had  freed  her  from  most  of  the  care  and  responsibility  of 
life  up  to  her  fift>^-second  birthday.  Then  came  the  dread- 
ful war — not  swiftly  ending  with  the  overwhelming  defeat 
of  the  Northern  vandals,  as  she  had  confidently  expected, 
but  rising  and  falling  with  its  roaring  flames  and  glowing 
embers,  and  with  the  hopes  and  fears  which  accompanied 
its  progress,  spreading,  lasting  and  slowly  burning  into 
her  life,  until  much  upon  which  that  life  had  rested  seemed, 
in  its  fierce  heat,  to  be  crumbling  to  dust  and  ashes. 

First,  there  was  the  astounding  intelligence  that  the 
city  of  Ellenton,  the  home  of  her  lifetime,  could  shelter 
her  no  longer. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  enemy  were  drawing  nigh  to 
sacred  Ellenton?  Alas,  it  was  true!  Then  came  the 
death  of  her  sister-in-law^  and,  at  her  age,  the  overw'helm- 
ing  responsibility  of  children,  among  these  uncouth  people, 
away  from  the  dear  salt  sea,  with  its  ever-changing  tides, 
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far  off  in  the  silent  fastnesses  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  And  yet 
even  here  the  echoes  of  the  great  conflict  reached  her. 

According  to  her  lights,  she  did  her  duty  by  her  brother 
and  his  children,  but  how  she  did  despise  the  Yankees! 
Maturing  in  the  bitter  controversial  era  which  preceded 
the  conflict,  in  Miss  Gordon's  mind  the  word  "Yankee" 
was  a  generalization  for  all  that  was  treacherous,  cruel, 
common,  cowardly,  and  bad.  That  was  her  idea  of  the 
whole.  When  she  descended  to  particulars,  the  especial 
objects  of  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  this  daughter  of  the 
old  South  were  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Winfield  Scott. 
So  great  has  grown  the  name  and  fame  of  the  first  of  these, 
as  the  Nation  has  spread  out  its  branches  and  sent  down 
its  roots,  that  it  is  difficult  to  now  realize  how  profound 
was  the  hate  felt  for  him ;  but  to  people  of  Miss  Gordon's 
stamp  he  was  the  fell  destroyer,  the  representative  of  the 
force  which  was  uprooting  and  overturning  the  civiliza- 
tion of  which  she  and  her  kindred  were  the  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  the  Commanding  General  of  its  forces,  were  objects 
of  Miss  Gordon's  great  admiration  and  esteem.  But  the 
hero  of  heroes,  in  the  old  lady's  eyes,  towering  above  every 
other  object  in  the  world,  was  that  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  war,  "Stonewall"  Jackson. 

Perhaps,  pious  old  soul  that  she  was,  Miss  Gordon 
scarcely  realized  that  it  was  Jackson's  puritanical  hard- 
ness which  stirred  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  blood  in  her 
veins;  that  it  was  the  utter  disregard  of  human  life  and 
suffering,  animating  the  man  and  driving  him  over  and 
through  all  obstacles  and  ever  onward,  with  the  word  of 
God  upon  his  lips  and  victory  or  death  in  his  heart,  which 
had  made  him,  for  her,  a  veritable  prophet  of  the  Cause. 
Whatever  may  have  inspired  it,  so  deeply  did  the  old 
spinster  admire  the  South's  greatest  soldier,  that,  having 
nothing  else  to  give  his  name  to — no  child,  no  horse,  no 
dog — in  maiden  simplicity  of  soul,  absolutely  unconscious 
of  the  descent  from  the  sublime  involved  in  her  act  of 
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homage,  she  named,  after  the  grim  and  silent  warrior, 
her  favorite  fowl,  a  plump  pullet,  which  by  such  baptism 
was  saved  from  the  pot  for  many  a  long  day,  and  came 
regularly,  all  through  the  hard  times,  up  the  piazza  every 
noon,  fussing  and  clucking,  with  the  importance  of  a  pet, 
to  eat  com  out  of  the  old  lady's  hand,  in  response  to  her 
endearing  call  of  "Stonewall !     Stonewall !" 

As  one  might  surmise  from  the  above.  Miss  Gordon 
was  of  a  somewhat  romantic  disposition,  and  although  she 
was  past  fifty-five,  and  the  times  and  surroundings  were 
scarcely  conducive  to  levity,  she  could  occasionally  be  in- 
duced by  the  children  to  produce  a  guitar  and  favor  them 
with  various  selections  which  have  long  since  passed  into 
oblivion.  "Trinkadillo"  and  "Never  Mind  It,  My  Dear 
Brother,"  were  readily  rendered ;  but  only  with  greater 
and  greater  urging  each  time  could  she  be  induced  to  sing 
"Whose  Hat  Ish  Dat,  Mein  Dear?"  for  there  was  just  a 
flavor  of  rakishness  about  this  last  ballad  which  caused 
the  old  lady  to  dislike  more  and  more  to  render  it  the 
older  she  grew. 

If  Miss  Sarah  Gordon,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  had 
never  known  what  work  was,  this  could  in  no  wise  have 
been  said  of  her  younger  sister,  Mrs.  Harrison ;  for  she 
had  been  steadily  at  it  ever  since  her  marriage.  Much 
younger  than  Miss  Sarah,  Miss  Amelia  Gordon  had  made 
a  love  match  at  a  very  early  age  with  a  bright,  talkative 
young  doctor,  with  quite  an  opinion  of  himself,  not  at  all 
lacking  in  intelligence,  generous  and  free-handed,  but  with 
a  screw  loose  somewhere,  as  his  subsequent  career  indi- 
cated. 

Exactly  what  was  wrong  with  Doctor  Harrison  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  tell.  He  did  not  drink  to  excess, 
he  did  not  gamble,  he  apparently  had  no  vices,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  rather  hasty  temper,  was  a  fairly  capa- 
ble physician,  a  faithful  and  loving  if  dictatorial  husband, 
a  capital  host,  and  an  estimable  neighbor;  but  money 
poured  through  his  hands  like  water,  and  as  the  number 
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of  his  children  grew  his  prospects  in  life  steadily  darkened. 
To  wife  and  children,  for  all  that,  however,  he  was  a 
creature  cast  in  a  heroic  mould.  The  war,  which  reduced 
so  many  to  penury  and  want,  was  not  to  him  an  altogether 
unmixed  evil  while  it  was  being  waged ;  for  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Gordon,  was  a  man  of  some  means,  and  while 
the  latter  was  serving  in  the  Confederate  Army  the  sup- 
port of  his  sister  and  children  was  amply  provided  for  by 
him,  under  Dr.  Harrison's  care. 

Dr.  Harrison's  eldest  son,  "Bob,"  was  about  Rupert's 
age,  and  in  the  Doctor's  occasional  absences  upon  profes- 
sional visits  it  was  somewhat  difficult  for  the  ladies  of  the 
family  to  keep  the  two  lads  in  hand.  Into  the  street  they 
would  go,  to  play  and  fight  with  their  little  German 
neighbors,  to  the  distress  of  little  Berwick  and  the  younger 
Harrisons,  to  whom  the  rough  little  German  boys,  with 
their  strange  speech,  were  objects  of  terror;  for  these 
latter  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being  in  an  entirely 
different  atmosphere  from  that  which  pervaded  the  house- 
hold of  the  refugees.  To  the  parents  of  the  German  chil- 
dren the  conflict  was  a  war  in  which  their  side  might  be 
worsted ;  to  the  imagination  of  the  elders  of  the  refugees, 
defeat  meant  something  akin  to  obliteration. 

How  well  Berwick  remembered,  in  after  years,  the  one 
glimpse  ever  obtained  by  him  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  then  dissolving  Confederacy! 

Rupert  had  rushed  in  one  day  from  the  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, hatless  and  breathless,  to  announce  that  the  soldiers 
were  coming,  and  work  of  every  description  was  suspended 
in  every  household  in  the  village,  while  old  and  young 
gathered  at  doorways  and  windows  to  gaze  upon  the  pass- 
ing of  a  fragment  of  that  host  of  souls  which  the  South 
was  offering  up  in  hopeless  sacrifice  to  the  Lost  Cause. 

How  young  and  weary,  but  oh !  how  patient  and  steady 
they  appeared  as  they  passed  with  slow  tramp.  The 
heavy  knapsacks  on  their  backs  and  great  muskets  on  their 
stooping   shoulders,    borne   for   miles,    had    pushed    their 
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heads  forward  and  down,  just  as  oxen  strain  at  the  yoke 
at  the  end  of  a  long  day.  The  war  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  their  coats  were  very  faded  and  dusty. 

But  if  there  was  little  of  animation  in  the  bearing  of 
the  rank  and  file,  there  was  no  lack  of  it  in  the  carriage 
and  step  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  nearest  platoon. 
His  coat  was  as  faded,  and  he  was  just  as  young  as  the 
bulk  of  the  soldiery,  hardly  a  day  beyond  twenty,  if  that. 
But  what  vigor  and  elasticity  was  in  his  step!  How  gal- 
lantly he  bore  himself,  and  how,  like  a  trumpet,  his  com- 
mands rang  out!  He  was  indeed  the  personification  of 
the  dash  and  valor  with  which  the  light-hearted,  buoyant- 
souled  youths  of  the  South  flung  themselves  into  the  war, 
"to  live  or  die  for  Dixie." 

The  last  platoon  passed,  and  soon  after  the  Confed- 
■eracy,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  struggles,  griefs 
and  high  endeavors,  vanished.  Lee's  surrender  was  fol- 
lowed by  Johnston's.  Mr.  Gordon  was  given  his  parole, 
and,  returning  to  his  home,  sent  for  his  sister  and  children 
to  join  him. 

Up  to  the  very  last  Miss  Gordon  had  refused  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  defeat,  and  it  was  w^ith  scornful  in- 
credulity that  she  received  the  announcement  of  Lee's  sur- 
render. But  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  they  would 
not  be  gainsaid. 

As  the  full  significance  of  it  all  fell  upon  this  old  vestal 
of  a  shattered  cult,  and,  without  the  ties  which  enable 
man  and  woman  to  live  in  sweet  sympathy  under  any  gov- 
ernment and  all  changes  of  condition,  she  saw  the  \vorld 
of  her  childhood,  youth,  and  maturity  fade  away  like  a 
dream,  and  all  that  she  most  loathed  and  hated  installed 
in  triumph,  it  was  scarcely  surprising  that,  turning  for 
comfort  to  the  somewhat  narrow  religion  of  a  past  century, 
she  drew  some  slight  consolation  from  the  belief  that  as 
neither  Lincoln  nor  Scott  had  ever  been  baptized,  with 
regard   to  these  two  at  least,  by  her  esteemed   the  arch 
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enemies  of  the  South,  the  ultimate  chance  for  damnation 
was  still  good. 

Poor  old  Miss  Gordon!  She  had  some  virtues,  but 
breadth  of  soul  and  liberality  of  thought  were  not  among 
them,  and  the  splendid  manliness,  the  beautiful  patience, 
the  lofty  patriotism,  the  profound  wisdom,  the  all-pervad- 
ing sympathy  with  humanity  of  the  great  President  were 
to  her  nothing — he  was  a  Yankee. 

The  one  gleam  in  the  clouds  which  had  enshrouded  the 
old  lady  from  the  time  of  the  surrender  was  afforded  by 
the  thought  that  at  least  once  again  she  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  home  of  her  fathers, 
broken,  bereft,  battered  and  burnt,  yet  to  her  the  dearest 
spot  on  earth. 

To  both  of  the  boys  the  change  was  a  welcome  one, 
particularly  to  the  imaginative  Berwick,  who,  with  the- 
keen  perceptions  of  a  highly  nervous  nature,  shrank  from 
the  rough  jests  of  his  uncle  and  quaked  at  his  thunderous 
reproofs.  His  cousins  might  worship  their  father,  but  to 
Berwick  his  uncle  did  not  appear  a  lovable  character. 
There  was  an  utter  absence  of  any  sympathy  between  the 
two  spirits,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  delight  that  Ber- 
wick therefore  looked  forward  to  the  possession  of  a  father 
of  his  own  of  such  a  different  type,  as  he  knew  his  own 
to  be.  A  quiet,  soft-voiced  gentleman,  who  could  be  firm 
without  being  noisy,  and,  despite  all  of  his  gentleness, 
with  an  eye  which  Berwick  felt  could  look  right  through 
his  little  son  whenever  the  latter  was  naughty. 

So  the  Harrisons  and  the  Gordons  parted.  Bob  and 
Rupert  exchanging  knives,  while  all  quarrels  between  the 
younger  members  were  washed  away  in  their  mutual 
tears. 


CHAPTER  II 

AFTER   THE   WAR 

At  the  dismantled  station  at  Ellenton  Mr.  Gordon 
was  awaiting  his  sister  and  children ;  and  driving  through 
the  half-occupied,  dimly  lit  city,  they  finally  reached  his 
residence,  to  start  life  "after  the  war." 

At  the  steps  of  the  house  the  late  slaves,  now  the  serv- 
ants of  the  establishment,  waited  to  receive  the  newcomers, 
and  with  them  was  one  whom  affection  alone  had  brought 
there,  for  he  was  no  longer  employed  by  the  proprietor. 

Washington,  Mr.  Gordon's  coachman  before  the  war, 
and  body-servant  during  the  war,  was  a  slave  to  whom 
freedom  was  indeed  a  boon.  On  the  bill  of  sale  under 
which  he  had  been  delivered  to  his  master  there  only 
appeared  the  date,  his  name,  the  consideration,  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  guarantee  that  he  was  sound; 
but  Washington  could  have  told  more  than  this  about 
the  transaction.  He  could  have  stated,  as  in  fact  he  fre- 
quently did,  that  no  sale  would  have  been  made  had  he 
disliked  the  purchaser;  for  his  former  owner  had  fre- 
quently told  him  that  he  would  take  as  little  as  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  him  before  he  would  sell  him  to  a  master 
he  did  not  like,  and  had  taken  pains  to  assure  the  young 
slave  also  that  he  was  not  sold  for  any  fault,  but  simply 
because  his  owner  was  short  of  cash. 

Quick,  resourceful,  strong  and  clever,  honest,  even- 
tempered,  courageous  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  there  was 
scarcely  anything  he  could  not  turn  his  hand  to;  and  as 
Mr.  Gordon  would  no  longer  keep  a  carriage,  with  his 
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freedom,  out  into  the  world  he  had  gone  at  once ;  but  the 
parting  between  master  and  man  did  not  and  could  not 
obliterate  the  kindly  regard  and  esteem  with  which  the 
master  regarded  the  man,  or  lessen  the  love  which  the 
man  felt  for  the  household,  from  the  grave  and  dignified 
master  to  the  one  he  last  saw  as  a  baby. 

But  while  Washington  loved  them  all,  it  was  for 
Rupert  that  he  felt  the  strongest  affection.  He  had  taught 
Rupert  to  ride  while  Rupert  was  yet  a  tot ;  for  Rupert, 
despising  nurses  and  women-folk,  all  through  babyhood 
had  clung  to  Washington,  from  the  time  he  could  creep ; 
and  dearer  than  the  love  of  any  child  of  his  own  could 
be  to  Washington  was  the  white  child  who  had  sought 
and  obtained  his  affection  while  a  slave. 

About  as  remarkable  in  her  characteristics  as  Wash- 
ington was  old  Annie,  once  a  nurse,  but  now  the  cook. 

An  African,  imported  as  a  child,  she  seemed  to  have 
no  recollection  whatsoever  of  the  country  of  her  birth ; 
but  descending  a  slave,  from  generation  to  generation  of 
masters,  having  outlived  husband,  children,  and  grand- 
children, all  her  affections  now  centred  in  her  last  master 
and  his  children ;  while  by  the  other  servants  she  was 
looked  up  to  because  of  her  many  excellent  qualities,  and 
revered  on  account  of  her  age  and  knowledge,  as  a  veri- 
table Mother  in  Israel. 

With  genuine  and  unaffected  love  she  welcomed  Miss 
Gordon  and  Rupert;  but  as  Berwick,  with  the  impor- 
tance of  seven  years,  offered  her  his  hand,  she,  who  had 
last  seen  him  in  her  own  arms,  picked  him  up,  kissing  him 
all  over  his  clothes,  calling  him,  quite  to  his  annoyance, 
her  "little  bo-pig." 

Torah,  the  washerwoman,  then  stepped  forw^ard  and 
courtesied,  while  to  her  skirts  hung  young  Tip,  who 
bobbed  as  his  mother  bent.  Torah  was  a  much  younger 
woman  than  Annie,  a  very  honest  and  efficient  servant ; 
but,  despite  a  decidedly  religious  trend  of  mind,  afflicted 
with  a  most  ungovernable  temper,  which  now,  since  free- 
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dom  had  endowed  her  with  the  full  responsibility  of  and 
for  her  offspring  (repudiated  by  his  worthless  father  at 
the  same  time),  found  its  only  vent  in  weekly  castigations 
inflicted  upon  this  wretched  little  one,  a  boy  about  Ber- 
wick's age,  who  indeed  would  have  been  Berwick's  own 
especial  slave  and  body-servant  had  not  the  cruel  war  in- 
terfered with  these  former  pleasant,  patriarchal  arrange- 
ments. 

The  castigations  inflicted  thus  regularly  by  the  lately 
emancipated  but  truly  excellent  negress  would  have  been 
well  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  most 
prominent  Abolitionists  at  the  North,  most  of  whom, 
under  the  guidance  of  "our  damn  rascal,"  were  just  at 
that  moment  engaged  in  plans  looking  to  the  placing  of 
political  power  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  of 
the  South ;  for  these  castigations  were  fairly  illustrative  of 
the  mental  balance  of  even  the  best  of  the  negro  race  at 
that  time,  when  under  the  strain  of  any  emotion.  Un- 
fortunately the  said  prominent  ones  were  legislating  at 
long  range,  and  had  no  time  to  investigate. 

The  last  negro  in  the  group  was  the  man  who  was 
to  act  as  butler  or  waiting-man.  This  negro  had  not 
been  owned  by  Mr.  Gordon,  but  had  obtained  his  present 
position  through  what  was  more  like  family  influence  than 
anything  else,  and  time  was  yet  to  show  what  Heyward 
was.    At  present  he  appeared  amiable  and  civil. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  war  the  boys  had  seen 
their  father  but  once  or  twice;  but  his  appearance,  man- 
ner, and  characteristics  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
both,  and  now  that  they  were  with  him  again  they  felt 
the  influence  of  his  personality  at  once.  This  influence 
began  to  appear  in  Berwick's  speech  and  thoughts  almost 
immediately;  but  it  affected  the  elder  one  more  seriously; 
for  Rupert's  life  and  action  in  the  school  into  which 
he  was  at  once  launched  was  modeled,  as  well  as  the  lad 
could  fashion  it,  upon  his  father's  theories  and  ideas. 

A  tall  and  well-preserved  man  of  fifty,  with  a  spare 
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but  well-knit  figure,  Mr.  Gordon  was  a  handsome  gentle- 
man, who  thoroughly  knew  his  station ;  but  while  he  was 
as  dignified  as  he  was  courteous,  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
hauteur  in  his  manner.  He  had  served  as  a  private  in 
the  Confederate  Army  as  long  as  he  could  possibly  stand 
the  dirt  of  the  surroundings,  but  from  forty-six  to  fifty 
the  habit  of  cleanliness  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  after 
a  year's  service  in  the  ranks  Mr.  Gordon  obtained  and 
carefully  put  away  his  discharge  and  gladly  accepted  the 
position  of  a  volunteer  aid  upon  the  staff  of  General 
R . 

Mr.  Gordon  had  seen  some  service  while  in  the  ranks, 
but  all  that  he  had  suffered  paled  into  utter  insignificance 
when  contrasted  with  the  mortal  terror  he  had  experi- 
enced through  the  dread  of  camp  itch,  from  which  his 
mind  had  never  been  entirely  free  while  he  remained  a 
private. 

Comparatively  early  in  life  Mr.  Gordon  had  gathered 
together  a  competency;  but  since  his  wife's  death  he  had 
cared  less  to  amass  wealth,  and  had  freely  bestowed  much 
of  it  where  there  were  greater  needs  than  his  or  his  chil- 
dren's. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  purer,  higher  type 
of  manhood  than  his.  Southern  to  the  core,  he  came  out 
of  the  conflict  with  no  animosity  toward  the  Northern 
people — indeed,  saw  much  that  was  admirable  in  them; 
but  this  tolerance  had  its  limits.  As  long  as  the  victors 
were  content  with  the  substantial  fruits  of  victory,  Mr. 
Gordon  was  willing  to  accept  the  result.  It  is  true,  he 
felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  unhesitatingly  purchase  every  book 
upon  the  war  by  a  Southern  author,  and  to  unflinchingly 
read  it  from  preface  to  finis;  but  what  was  alone  apt  to 
re-light  the  fire  of  rebellion  in  his  soul  was  any  chance 
allusion  to  the  effect  that  Grant  might  have  been  as  great 
a  general  as  Lee.  This  suggestion  was  to  him  intolerable. 
Slavery  he  was  glad  had  been  abolished.  He  said  he 
had  never  had  time  to  fairly  consider  the  other  questions 
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which  had  divided  the  parties ;  but  while  he  would  always 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  come  what  might,  free  trade 
he  thought  would  cripple  the  rice  and  sugar  industries  of 
the  South.  These,  however,  were  chances  which  brave 
men  must  be  prepared  to  meet  for  principle;  and  per- 
sonally, since  his  wife's  death,  they  seemed  to  him  small 
in  comparison  to  anything  which  might  dim  the  fame 
of  the  peerless  Virginian  who,  in  his  estimation,  far  be- 
yond Jeff  Davis,  John  C.  Calhoun,  or  George  Wash- 
ington, represented  the  highest  type  of  chivalric  manhood 
the  South  or  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

In  Mr.  Gordon's  sweet  unselfishness,  his  fearless  cham- 
pionship of  the  weak,  his  open  contempt  for  what  was 
cruel  and  oppressive,  low  or  mean,  in  his  purity  of  life 
and  charitable  estimate  of  others,  Rupert  was  moulded 
and  firmly  set;  but  Berwick,  while  he  intensely  admired 
his  gallant  father  and  brave  big  brother,  was  of  too  weak 
a  nature  to  follow  exactly  in  their  footsteps.  Denied  the 
calming  influence  of  a  mother  at  the  most  impressionable 
age  of  babyhood,  he  was  a  nervous  child,  dreaming  of 
great  things  in  the  future,  but  struggling  rather  weakly 
with  the  everyday  things  of  life,  and  frequently  finding  it 
very  hard  to  decide  upon  a  course  of  action.  An  omnivo- 
rous reader,  even  at  that  early  age,  he  pored  over  many 
books  the  contents  of  which  he  could  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand, and  the  effects  of  which  were  hardly  beneficial. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  its  fearful  pictures, 
terrified  but  fascinated  him,  and  night  after  night  he 
dreamt  of  Apollyon.  The  fiend  had  a  dastardly  habit,  in 
these  nocturnal  encounters,  of  slipping  up  behind  the  child 
in  the  dark  and  pulling  his  jacket,  to  petrify  him  with  his 
fearful  countenance,  when  he  naturally  turned  at  the  tug. 
Berwick  did  not  entirely  approve  of  Christian's  desertion 
of  his  wife.  To  his  mind.  Christian  should  have  in- 
sisted upon  Christiana  and  the  children  accompanying 
him;  while  the  fact  that  the  redoubted  warrior  Great- 
Heart  failed   to  meet  Apollyon  was  a  mischance.     To 
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overthrow  giants  was  very  good  work,  but  for  a  genuine 
test  of  nerve  an  encounter,  such  as  Christian  had  with 
Apollyon,  was  necessary. 

His  short  school  hours  left  the  child  much  time,  spent 
in  the  yard  among  the  servants  at  their  work,  whom  he 
observed  with  attention  and  interest;  and,  always  ponder- 
ing over  matters  beyond  him,  he  was  at  a  loss,  for  in- 
stance, to  understand  why  the  really  good  washerwoman, 
Torah,  should  so  cruelly  treat  her  own  child  as  to  move 
to  sympathy  even  the  lazy,  worthless  waiting-man,  Hey- 
ward. 

Torah's  castigations  of  Tip  generally  took  place  Sat- 
urday morning.  The  hard  week's  work  was  lightening 
then,  the  ironing  done,  and  possibly  her  thoughts  revert- 
ing to  the  faithless  one  who  had  flitted  away  at  the  first 
breath  of  freedom,  she  felt,  as  her  sinful  husband  was  be- 
yond her  reach,  she  would  thoroughly  drive  the  devil  out 
of  his  seed  while  such  was  in  her  control.  The  woman 
knew  that  it  was  expedient  to  have  the  matter  through 
before  Mr.  Gordon's  arrival  for  his  dinner;  for  she  stood 
in  awe  of  her  master,  and  knew  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit such  scenes  as  her  corrections  occasioned  in  his  ab- 
sence. But  for  old  Annie  and  Miss  Gordon  she  had  no 
great  fear;  as  whatever  their  sympathies,  she  realized  that 
they  had  both  been  educated  in  a  school  which  had  taught 
them  to  respect  the  parent's  absolute  right  to  punish  the 
child,  and  that  consequently  they  would  never  interfere; 
while  as  to  the  amiable  Heyward,  upon  the  one  occasion 
when,  urged  by  Berwick,  he  had  interposed,  she  had,  after 
one  fair,  full  warning,  striking  over  him  at  her  child, 
brought  the  lash  down  across  his  intervening  shoulders 
with  such  vigor  as  to  cause  him  to  beat  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. The  reproaches  of  Berwick,  however,  while  they 
were  unavailing  to  save  Tip,  generally  caused  her  to  re- 
tire with  him  to  the  privacy  of  her  chamber,  where  she 
stripped  him  naked,  and,  lash  in  hand,  chased  him  around 
the  room,  until  her  fury  wore  away,  and  then  his  howls. 
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which  during  the  performance  could  be  heard  for  blocks, 
gradually  subsided. 

The  details  of  her  mode  of  correction  were  made  clearly 
apparent  through  the  fact  that  upon  one  occasion  Tip 
succeeded  in  breaking  out,  and  flew  through  the  yard  and 
into  the  street,  bearing  upon  his  miserable  little  black 
body  absolutely  nothing  but  the  stripes  his  merciless  parent 
had  placed  thereon.  The  spectacle  so  horrified  the  virgin 
modesty  of  Miss  Gordon's  soul  that  even  her  submis- 
sion to  the  Fifth  Commandment  and  all  that  she  had  been 
taught  to  think  it  meant,  gave  way,  and  that  day's  punish- 
ment ended  then  and  there,  and  never  afterwards  was 
quite  so  violent. 


CHAPTER  III 

BATTLES  OF  BOYHOOD 

The  city  of  Ellenton  was  at  that  time  in  a  peculiar 
condition  politically.  It  was  a  garrison  town,  inhabited 
by  about  an  equal  number  of  blacks  and  whites,  struggling 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  which  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  had  put  in  process  of  precipitation.  The 
order  which  had  been  maintained  among  the  lower  classes 
in  the  days  of 

"Raccoon  by  de  baby ;  de  chile  no  cry  no  mo'. 
Reel,  Aunty;  reel,  reel.     Reel,  Aunty;  reel,  reel. 
Reel,  Aunty ;  reel,  reel ;  de  chile  no  cry  no  mo'," 


and 


"Run,  nigger,  run,  de  patrol  ketch  you ; 
Run,  nigger,  run,  de  day  most  gone," 


was  completely  done  away  with  by  the  national  legisla- 
tion which  had  undermined  and  upset  social  conditions, 
bound  and  cramped  all  most  accustomed  to  rule,  and,  in 
the  homely  phrase  of  the  day,  "put  the  bottom  rail  on 
top." 

Strange  adventurers,  of  every  shade  and  color,  hov- 
ered over  the  State  for  the  political  pickings  soon  to 
come  when  the  Military  District  was  to  be  turned  over 
to  them  and  the  lately  emancipated.  With  the  strangers, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  ranged  some  of  the  State's  own 
sons,  white  men  who  had  borne  themselves  with  credit 
in  the  field,  but  who  now  sank  every  consideration  of 
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honor  and  decency  in  the  inordinate  hunger  for  place  and 
plunder. 

At  the  first  mayor's  election  after  the  war  the  full 
effect  of  emancipation  had  hardly  been  realized,  and  some 
negroes  voted  with  their  former  masters,  among  whom, 
strange  to  say,  was  the  negro  Heyward.  He  declared 
his  intention  to  vote  as  Mr.  Gordon  thought  proper;  and, 
although  scared  out  of  his  seven  senses  by  the  scowls  with 
which  his  action  was  received  at  the  polls  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people  of  his  color,  he  held  to  his  determination.  This, 
however,  was  about  the  one  creditable  action  Heyward 
ever  performed  as  a  free  man,  and  he  secured  by  it  an 
opportunity  to  pilfer  his  employer  for  years;  for,  against 
his  worthlessness,  there  ever  arose,  in  his  master's  mind, 
this  one  act  of  loyalty.  Upon  it  also,  for  a  brief  season, 
Heyward  built  a  reputation  for  cool  courage  which  lasted 
him  through  his  courtship,  marriage,  and  a  portion  of  his 
honeymoon  with  a  stalwart,  canary-colored  matron,  whom, 
as  his  wife,  he  brought  into  the  yard  soon  after,  together 
with  her  ten-year-old  son.  Unfortunately  for  Hej^ward, 
toward  the  close  of  the  honeymoon,  presuming  somewhat 
upon  his  record,  and  unaware  of  the  powers  of  the  virago 
he  had  wedded,  in  an  unlucky  moment  he  attempted  some 
slight  marital  correction  with  a  small  strap.  At  least 
this  was  the  explanation  he  gave  after  his  rescue  by  old 
Annie  and  Torah;  for  all  that  was  seen  of  the  fray  that 
ensued  was  the  hapless  He5^ward  bundled  out  of  his  room 
and  down  the  steps  to  the  yard,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in 
full  view  of  all  beholders,  he  was  soundly  thrashed  by 
that  one  who  then  and  there  established  her  position,  in- 
disputably, as  his  better  half. 

The  woman,  however,  after  this  assertion  of  woman's 
rights,  speedily  became  so  quarrelsome  as  to  be  utterly 
unendurable;  and,  to  Heyward's  relief,  she  was  by  Mr. 
Gordon  expelled  from  the  yard,  and  her  spouse  thus  en- 
abled to  feel  that  during  the  daytime,  at  least,  his  skin 
was  his  own,  whatever  became  of  it  at  night.    The  effect 
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of  this,  in  spite  of  his  laziness,  was  to  bring  him  to  work 
early  in  the  morning  and  kept  him  dawdling  over  it  until 
late  at  night. 

When,  after  hearing  of  Heyward's  splendid  political 
courage,  Berwick  discovered  that  the  good  Washington 
had  voted  the  Radical  ticket,  he  was  amazed ;  and  as  he 
was  ever  busy  assisting  others  to  form  their  characters  in 
accordance  with  his  ideals,  he  took  occasion  to  question 
Washington  concerning  the  matter  at  the  next  visit  paid 
by  the  latter  to  the  yard. 

Washington  seemed  hurt  by  the  inquiry.  He  realized 
that,  in  the  child's  eyes,  he  had  been  lowered,  and  so 
the  grown  man  set  about  to  justify  himself,  and  he  did  it 
in  a  way  which  completely  upset  his  youthful  mentor. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  voted  the  Radical  ticket,  and  who 
did  your  pa  and  them  other  gentlemen  have  on  their 
ticket?  A  gentleman  like  they  selves?  No!  they  had  a 
Dutchman.  Why  should  I  vote  for  a  Dutchman?  Be- 
fore the  war,  when  a  Dutchman  sold  whiskey  to  a  black 
man,  the  black  man  was  always  whipped,  and  sometimes 
the  Dutchman  too." 

At  the  age  of  seven,  and  in  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  had  been  reared,  Berwick  felt  that  Washington  had 
turned  the  tables  on  him,  and  in  his  heart  he  was  pleased ; 
for  it  was  to  him  more  important  that  Washington  should 
have  justified  himself  than  that  the  Democratic  party 
should  have  had  one  vote  more  or  less. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  Berwick  had  another 
surprise,  which  somewhat  altered  his  estimate  of  men  and 
things. 

Dan  Castillo's  show  had  just  reached  the  city,  and  the 
management  had  pitched  their  two  enormous  tents  upon 
a  green  in  the  outskirts.  Within,  the  showman  was 
prepared  to  exhibit  lions  and  tigers,  bears  and  leopards, 
lady  and  gentleman  riders,  trick  horses,  ring-master  and 
clown.  A  dense  throng  of  blacks  and  whites  had  gath- 
ered from  every  quarter  of  the  city  upon  the  first  night, 
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for  it  was  long  since  anything  of  that  kind  had  been  seen 
in  the  South ;  and  a  mixed  line  was  moving  constantly  up 
to  the  ticket-wagon   to  secure  seats. 

From  great,  flaring  torches,  stuck  into  the  ground  at 
intervals  to  light  the  approaches  to  the  tent,  the  figures 
of  an  immense  number  of  young  negro  boys  were  dis- 
cernible as  they  rushed  about  and  bet^veen  the  crowd, 
moving  toward  and  from  the  tents ;  while  from  the  out- 
lying darkness  beyond  the  shouts  and  cries  of  others  were 
heard  in  every  direction. 

The  line  which  had  formed  to  reach  the  ticket- wagon 
had  meanwhile  become  so  lengthy  that  the  outer  end  was 
well  out  from  the  tent,  and  slowly  moving  by  and  past 
various  groups  of  these  young  street  Arabs,  now  filled 
with  a  hopeless  longing  for  an  amusemen-t  denied  them 
from  lack  of  cash,  and  reckless  from  the  blows  they  had 
received  from  the  circus  employees  in  their  vain  attempts 
to  duck  under  the  canvas.  One  group  of  these,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  stout  young  negro,  armed  with  a  piece  of 
paling,  had  formed  themselves  near  a  spot  where  there 
was  least  light,  and  as  in  passing  them  any  well-dressed 
boy  turned  his  back  to  keep  in  line  for  the  ticket-wagon, 
the  paling  was  brought  smartly  against  the  seat  of  such 
a  one's  breeches.  An  uproarious  burst  of  laughter  fol- 
lowed from  the  group,  and  the  assailed,  invariably  an  un- 
der-sized boy,  was  forced  to  decide  very  quickly  whether 
to  accept  this  ill-timed  pleasantry  or,  forfeiting  his  place 
in  the  line,  seek  redress  in  a  collision,  with  heavy  odds 
against  him ;  consequently  it  was  accepted,  at  most  with 
a  growl. 

Berwick  saw  with  fear,  and  with  shame  that  he  felt  the 
fear,  that  the  party  he  was  in,  consisting  of  Rupert,  a 
young  friend  and  himself,  were  drawing  nearer  to  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  who,  he  noticed,  took  care  not  to 
interfere  with  any  large  parties  or  well-grown  youths. 
Would  Rupert's  height  suffice  to  protect  the  three;  or  if 
not,  what  then?     If  his  father  had  been  present,  Berwick 
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felt,  all  would  have  been  well.  Ah!  how  his  cowardly 
little  soul  did  long  for  the  tall  form  and  strong  hand 
of  that  father!  For  it  was  a  wild-looking  spot,  and  few 
white  people  whom  he  knew  near  at  the  time — most  of 
the  line  where  the  boys  happened  to  be  being  negroes  or 
mulattoes.  Rupert  had  evidently  thought  of  the  matter, 
too;  for  a  boy  not  far  from  him  had  been  spanked,  and 
as  he,  in  his  turn,  approached  the  group  of  Ishmaclites,  he 
fastened  his  eye  upon  the  leader  with  a  glance  so  resolute 
that  the  negro  was  intimidated.  Rupert  was  just  a  little 
too  tall  and  well-built,  but  as  Berwick  closed  up  to  his 
big  brother,  timidity  and  nervousness  apparent  in  his 
haste,  the  temptation  was  too  great,  and  the  paling  was 
brought  into  play. 

The  blow  was  not  hard,  but  the  kick  with  which 
Rupert,  wheeling  promptly,  repaid  it,  was  driven  with  the 
full  force  of  Rupert's  leg,  and,  stoutly  built  as  he  was, 
the  negro  was  propelled  a  couple  of  feet. 

Angered  by  the  pain,  the  negro  turned  with  a  curse, 
and  with  one  hand  still  rubbing  his  quivering  spine  and 
the  other  grasping  the  paling,  advanced  on  Rupert,  who 
stood  on  the  defensive.  Their  boisterous  laughter  now 
converted  into  passion,  the  group  of  young  negroes 
crowded  up  to  support  their  champion,  and  the  affair  took 
on  a  serious  appearance. 

But  the  occurrence  had  taken  place  not  far  from  where 
two  Yankee  soldiers  had  been  conversing,  and  one  of 
these,  advancing  rapidly,  speedily  dispersed  the  group  by 
collaring  the  ringleader,  wrenching  the  paling  from  his 
hand,  bestowing  upon  his  head  a  couple  of  sounding 
whacks  with  it,  and  hurling  it  after  him  and  his  com- 
rades as  he  and  they  broke  away  and  fled  in  terror. 

And  yet  this  man  was  a  Yankee,  for  Berwick  saw  his 
blue  uniform.  All  Yankees,  therefore,  were  not  bad ;  but 
what  a  brother  Rupert  was! 

At  the  boys'  school,  where  Berwick  was  sent  about  one 
year  after  his  return  to  the  city,  he  found  that  Rupert's 
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popularity  had  made  the  name  of  Gordon  respected  and 
esteemed.  Berwick  was  a  little  older  now,  and  had 
learned  to  hide  his  nervousness  under  a  bolder  front,  and 
thus  often  avoided  a  difficulty  the  friction  of  which  might 
have  done  him  some  good ;  but, .  as  it  was,  his  teachers 
liked  him,  and  his  playmates  respected  his  preternatural 
gravity  and  reputation  for  wisdom,  even  if  they  did  not 
like  him  as  they  liked  Rupert,  Sometimes  the  mannerisms 
of  his  father  which  appeared  in  Berwick's  speech  pro- 
voked mirth,  but  nevertheless  they  impressed  his  com- 
panions. 

When  Berwick  was  called  upon  to  testify  by  the  head- 
master as  to  the  rather  scandalous  fight  between  Duggan 
and  Smith,  his  grave  declaration  that  the  two  had  a  "dif- 
ficulty" caused  a  titter  among  the  boys  and  provoked  a 
smile  from  the  head-master;  but  the  testimony  was  so 
straight  and  impartial  that  the  master  took  occasion  to 
commend  the  account.  Then,  too,  it  soon  came  to  be 
realized,  as  far  as  the  larger  boys  were  concerned,  that 
Berwick  was  not  only  to  be  accorded  a  certain  respect  on 
account  of  his  own  merits,  but  that  if  he  was  interfered 
with,  a  tall,  fourteen-year  old  boy,  with  kindly  blue  eyes 
and  a  sweet,  pleasant  smile,  could  be  transformed,  at 
short  notice,  into  a  resolute  and  determined  fighter,  not  at 
all  lacking  in  experience,  and  quite  ready  to  encounter 
the  toughest  boy  in  the  school,  and  to  fight  through  all 
recess  if  necessary. 

There  were  boys  who  were  stronger  than  Rupert,  and 
some  who  were  better  boxers,  and  if  they  had  had  right 
on  their  side  some  of  them  could  have  whipped  him;  but 
Rupert  always  had  right  on  his  side,  or  firmly  believed 
he  had,  which  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  and  conse- 
quently nothing  could  make  him  yield. 

The  encounter  between  Rupert  and  Paddy  O'Brien  was 
illustrative  of  this. 

Faddy    was    shorter    than    Rupert,    but    heavier    and 
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stronger,  and  he  liked  fighting  for  its  own  sake,  but  he 
also  liked  fun,  and  when  it  appeared  that  the  entire  recess 
was  to  be  taken  up  with  his  unending  fight  with  Rupert, 
his  Irish  love  for  a  fighter  commenced  to  overcome  his 
glory  in  the  strife. 

"Why  don't  yer  say  ''nough'?"  he  exclaimed  as  the 
combatants  paused  for  breath. 

"You  can't  make  me  say  'enough,'  "  retorted  Rupert, 
and,  indignant  at  the.  suggestion,  despite  a  swollen  eye 
and  cut  lip,  he  pushed  the  fighting  so  vigorously  that 
Paddy  gave  back,  and  failing  to  guard  a  heavy  blow, 
caught  it  full  and  hard  upon  his  little  upturned  nose. 

One  blow  more  or  less  made  very  little  difference  to 
Paddy;  but  the  comment  of  a  small  bystander,  "Paddy's 
nose  is  bleedin',"  drove  him  to  fury,  and,  rushing  in,  de- 
spite a  stop  lick  which  failed  to  stop,  the  boys  clinched. 

There  was  a  short,  determined  struggle,  leaving  it 
doubtful  for  a  little  while  which  was  the  better,  and  then 
down  they  went  with  a  thud,  Rupert  underneath. 

With  all  his  Irish  up,  Paddy  now  settled  himself  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  close.  Working  his  knees  up  under 
his  body,  he  planted  them,  despite  Rupert's  struggles,  upon 
the  latter's  arms,  and  his  own  hands  being  free  punched 
Rupert's  nose  until  he  almost  flattened  that  organ.  This 
was  too  much  for  one  agonized  spectator,  and  with  a  cry 
of  despair  little  Berwick  rushed  forward  to  rescue  Rupert 
from  the  terrible  Irish  boy,  or  die  with  his  big  brother; 
but  the  interested  spectators  would  not  permit  any  in- 
terference with  this  superb  gladiatorial  game,  and  he  was* 
seized  and  hauled  back,  just  as  matters,  apparently  at 
their  worst  condition  for  Rupert,  were  reversed. 

To  obtain  the  great  advantage  he  had  secured,  Paddy 
had  not  realized  that  he  had  completely  freed  his  ad- 
versary's legs  until  he  experienced,  to  his  cost,  what  that 
amounted  to  from  the  toe  of  a  stout  shoe  being  brought 
into  such  sudden  and  forcible  contact  with  the  back  of  his 
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head  as  to  daze  him  for  the  second  and  until  Rupert 
had  shaken  him  off. 

"Jump  on  him,  Rupert;  now's  your  chance!"  yelled 
the  bystanders,  and  Paddy  looked  for  nothing  else;  but 
Rupert  released  his  hold  and  arose. 

"I  don't  fight  rough  and  tumble,"  he  said,  with  superb 
forgetfulness  of  the  part  lately  played  by  his  foot.  "I  am 
a  gentleman ;  I  fight  'fair,  fist  and  skull,'  " 

Paddy  arose  slowly;  he  was  a  rough,  turbulent  boy,  just 
about  as  good  as  his  training  would  make  one  of  his 
class,  but  it  weakened  him  to  note  that  his  opponent  was 
willing  to  give  up  an  advantage  and  yet  continue  fight- 
ing. Besides,  he  plumed  himself  as  a  boxer,  and,  forgetful 
of  the  lump  on  the  back  of  his  own  head,  the  swelled  and 
bleeding  nose  of  his  adversary  troubled  him,  for  he  re- 
membered how  Rupert  had  received  the  blow  which  caused 
it.  The  indomitable  courage  of  Rupert,  too,  was  weary- 
ing Paddy.  His  love  of  fighting  was  evaporating.  He 
had  nothing  to  sustain  him  save  his  pride  as  a  fighter,  and 
Rupert's  nose  made  him  feel  badly,  although  his  own 
bruises  he  scarcely  felt. 

"Say,  Rupert,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  came  forward  some- 
what reluctantly  to  renew  the  fray,  "I  am  not  going  to 
say  *  'nough,'  but  I  haven't  got  any  call  to  fool  with  your 
kid ;  let's  call  this  thing  off." 

"All  right,"  replied  Rupert;  "if  you  are  willing  to  let 
my  little  brother  alone,  I  am  willing  to  drop  it." 

"You  are  a  dandy  fighter,"  said  Paddy,  as  the  two 
washed  away  some  of  the  stains  of  battle  at  the  pump, 
amid  an  admiring  crowd  of  little  barbarians,  "and  ex- 
cept me,  I  believe  you  can  lick  anybody  in  this  school." 


CHAPTER  IV 

"the  excellency  of  power" 

But  if  Rupert's  determination  as  exhibited  against  him 
had  extorted  from  Paddy  O'Brien  the  reluctant  con- 
cession last  narrated,  his  hardihood  and  endurance,  when 
displayed  otherwise  than  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  lad, 
raised  him  still  higher  in  the  latter's  estimation. 

On  the  borders  of  the  great  waters  which  swept  by 
Ellenton  there  was  a  bathing-house,  a  hideous,  ramshackle 
structure,  which  was  an  eyesore  to  any  one  whose  aesthetic 
sense  of  the  beautiful  was  at  all  developed ;  but  it  was 
a  protected  pool  for  swimmers,  and  to  it  occasionally 
Rupert  with  his  companions  went.  Constant  dips  there, 
however,  entailed  an  expenditure  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  pleasure  gained,  and  in  addition  it  was  always  crowded 
and  not  very  neatly  kept.  Far  more  satisfactory  and  de- 
cidedly more  attractive,  therefore,  were  the  plunges  into 
the  broad  river  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  acres  of  raft 
lumber  brought  down  and  moored  to  the  wharves,  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  western  side  of  the  city. 

The  little  spice  of  danger  which  the  actual  presence  of 
large  sharks  in  the  adjacent  waters  imparted  gave  to  a 
daring  venture  out  to  the  channel  a  risk  most  attractive 
to  the  boldest  boys.  It  is  true,  no  thoroughly  accredited 
account  of  a  live  man  ever  having  been  attacked  in  the 
surrounding  waters  by  one  of  these  monsters  vv^as  current ; 
but  that  arms,  legs  and  portions  of  the  body  of  the 
drowned  had  been  torn  off  by  them  was  not  to  be  doubted, 
and  the  size,   ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen   feet,  of  some 
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which  had  been  harpooned  out  toward  the  ocean,  as  they 
rose  to  feed  upon  the  carcasses  floating  there  for  bait,  in- 
dicated that,  did  they  have  the  courage  or  disposition  to 
attack  a  swimmer,  such  a  one  would  have  but  slight 
chance  of  escape  from  the  terrible  jaws. 

By  the  negroes,  who  were  constantly  in  the  waters  of 
the  creeks  and  inlets  nearer  the  ocean,  where  away  from 
the  noises  of  passing  tugs  and  other  vessels  and  the  hum 
of  the  city  the  great  fish  was  more  frequently  seen,  it  was 
not  thought  very  dangerous  to  swim,  but  extremely  haz- 
ardous to  float  without  motion  upon  the  water.  Despite 
all  this  reasoning,  however,  the  sudden  cry  of  "water 
melon !"  from  any  mischievous  boy  among  a  lot  of  splash- 
ing bathers  would  generally  sufl'ice  to  drive  the  entire 
party  pell-mell  hand  over  hand  to  the  rafts  for  safety, 
upon  which  they  would  perch  until  the  false  alarm  hav- 
ing been  admitted  the  boldest  again  led  the  way  in.  The 
alarm  which  this  crv  occasioned  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  negro  fishermen  declared  that  the  presence  of  the  great 
fish  was  invariahlj^  made  known  by  an  odor  closely  re- 
sembling the  fruit  alluded  to;  but  another  and  much  more 
reasonable  sign  of  the  dangerous  presence  was  the  sudden 
and  tumultuous  rush  of  a  school  of  small  fish  from  the 
unseen  depths  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  possible  risk  which  attended  it.  far 
out  from  reach  of  the  raft  lumber  the  boldest  and  most 
expert  swimmers  among  the  boys  would  continually  ven- 
ture, and  to  these  the  opposite  and  distant  shore,  lined 
with  its  dark  foliage  and  bordered  by  the  bright  green 
marsh,  offered  the  continual  temptation  of  a  great  achieve- 
ment. The  story  of  how  some  grown  brother  of  one  of 
the  number  had,  at  the  age  when  greatest  strength  and 
vigor  are  united  with  the  greatest  amount  of  foolhardiness, 
breasted  the  current  and  crossed  the  mile  of  intervening 
waters,  stirred  the  ambition  of  the  juniors  and  led  them 
farther  and  farther  out.  It  was  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  after  Splashing  and   ducking  each  other  until 
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they  had  become  almost  amphibious,  the  stronger  boys  of 
the  groups  of  yearly  bathers  should  aspire  to  achieve  the 
feat  of  swimming  across.  Paddy  O'Brien,  in  particular, 
was  loath  to  admit  that  what  had  been  done  by  a  man 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  such  a  boy  as  he  was  at 
fifteen,  and,  evening  after  evening,  asserted  his  readiness 
to  try  it  if  he  could  only  obtain  a  companion  to  accom- 
pany him.  Upon  boys,  who  respect  strength  and  courage 
beyond  all  attributes,  his  boastings  made  a  profound  im- 
pression ;  for  while  between  Gus  Holman,  Rupert,  and 
himself  there  was  observed  that  respectful  regard  which 
great  powers  exhibit  toward  each  other,  it  was  evident 
that  for  a  while  no  one  but  himself  had  any  stomach  for 
the  venture.  By  Gus,  a  stout  boy  about  his  age,  to  whom 
he  first  made  a  direct  appeal,  he  had  been  answered  with 
such  strong  common  sense  and  freedom  from  hesitation  as 
to  save  the  latter  from  any  open  accusation  of  undue 
timidity. 

"You  will  want  somebody  to  go  in  the  boat  that  fol- 
lows you,"  the  latter  had  declared ;  "and  you  will  be 
glad  enough  to  have  somebody  that  can  do  it,  to  pull  you 
into  the  boat  when  you  give  up." 

Paddy  treated  the  insinuation  with  scorn.  "Come, 
Rupert,"  he  cried,  "I  don't  believe  you  are  afraid,  who- 
ever may  be.  Let's  swim  across.  We  have  often  been 
out  to  the  channel  and  back.     What's  the  difference  ?" 

Rupert  did  not  agree  at  once,  but  he  considered  it.  He 
hated  to  have  Paddy  continually  boasting  of  his  ability 
to  perform  this  feat  and  insinuating  that  he  alone  had  the 
courage  to  try,  nor  was  the  attempt  without  its  attrac- 
tions. He  therefore  weighed  well  the  suggestion.  While 
still  of  slighter  build  than  Paddy,  he  had  gained  upon  the 
latter  somewhat  in  strength,  and  although  possibly  less 
developed  in  the  muscles  of  his  leg  and  arm,  a  more 
capacious  chest  gave  greater  room  for  the  expanding  lungs 
of  what  promised  to  be  a  larger  frame.  Constant  exer- 
cise  and    absolute    freedom    from   all   the   little   excesses 
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which  too  early  budding  manhood  hurries  youth  into,  kept 
him  in  the  very  pink  of  physical  condition  and  bestowed 
upon  him  wind  and  endurance  beyond  his  years. 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  upon  a  stated  evening, 
if  the  boat,  which  Paddy  promised  cruid  be  obtained  from 
a  slightly  older  seafaring  friend,  was  on  hand,  the  attempt 
should  be  made. 

On  the  afternoon  in  question  quite  a  number  of  boys 
of  all  ages,  Berwick  among  them,  collected  on  the  rafts  to 
view  the  efifort.  Rupert,  not  as  confident  as  Paddy,  or  at 
least  not  as  boastful,  had  for  an  evening  or  two  before 
been  noticing  with  care  the  strength  of  the  tide  and  the 
direction  of  the  currents  at  its  various  stages,  and  had 
mapped  out  a  course  to  pursue.  He  had  determined,  in- 
stead of  swimming  straight  across,  to  obliquely  incline 
where  the  ebb  would  help  him  in  the  longer  swim,  and 
after  some  discussion  this  course  had  been  agreed  upon. 
The  young  pilot,  the  only  man  in  the  crowd  and  the  owner 
of  the  boat  which  was  to  follow  the  swimmers,  feeling 
some  responsibility,  insisted  positively  upon  one  condition, 
and  that  was  that  the  boys  should  keep  together.  Accom- 
panied then  only  by  Holman,  he  pushed  off  in  his  boat 
and  awaited  the  swimmers,  now  about  to  start. 

Stripping  themselves  bare,  before  the  admiring  glances 
of  their  more  youthful  companions,  the  two  boys  simul- 
taneously dived  from  the  head  of  the  projecting  wharf 
and  headed  across  the  river. 

For  a  while  they  swam  steadily  and  quietly  together 
until  they  were  quite  a  distance  out  from  the  point  and 
into  the  river;  but  down  to  one's  chin  in  the  flood  of  a 
wide  river  a  mile  to  a  shore  seems  an  almost  limitless 
waste  of  intervening  water;  and  when  Paddy  realized 
that  by  the  course  which  Rupert  was  pursuing  the  distance 
would  be  still  further  increased,  to  his  mercurial  tem- 
perament the  help  obtained  from  the  current  did  not  com- 
pensate for  the  greater  time  and   longer  route,  and  he 
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commenced  to  argue  with  his  companion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  pushing  straight  across. 

"Do  as  you  please,"  remarked  Rupert  shortly.  "I  am 
not  going  to  change  or  talk."  And  without  altering  his 
steady  breast  stroke  he  pushed  on.  Finding  that  he  could 
get  no  further  reply,  Paddy  stopped,  and,  treading  water, 
most  foolishly  commenced  to  argue  with  the  occupants 
of  the  boat.  But  realizing  that  Rupert  was  getting  too 
far  away,  Paddy's  seafaring  friend  cut  the  discussion  short. 

"I  told  you  two  boys  to  keep  together,"  he  said. 

"Well,  but  what's  the  use  of  swimming  down  the 
river?"  cried  Paddy.  "I  said  I  could  swim  across.  I 
did  not  expect  to  swim  out  to  blue  water." 

"See  here,"  replied  the  pilot,  in  some  anxiety,  "keep 
your  mouth  shut  and  keep  on  or  quit  and  get  in  the  boat. 
I  am  going  on  as  we  agreed  to." 

"You  can  go  to  h — 11!"  shouted  Paddy,  defiantly.  "I 
am  going  across."  And  he  struck  out  valiantly;  but  he 
had  not  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  before  he  felt  impelled 
to  look  back  and  then  was  alarmed,  in  spite  of  his  boasts, 
by  noticing  that  while  quite  a  distance  now  intervened  be- 
tween the  boat  and  himself,  he  really  did  not  seem  any 
nearer  the  bank  than  the  boat,  within  comfortable  reach 
of  which  Rupert's  head  appeared.  All  of  the  stories  he 
had  ever  heard  of  sharks  came  crowding  into  Paddy's 
mind,  and  seeing  the  oarsmen  pause  and  beckon  to  him, 
he  turned  and  swam  hastily  for  the  boat.  The  desire  to  be 
again  speedily  in  sound  of  the  cheering  voices  impelled 
him  to  excessive  exertions,  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  boat  he  was  feeling  the  effort  so  decidedly  that  he 
could  not  pass  the  boat,  although  the  occupants  were 
barely  dipping  their  oar  blades  in  the  water. 

Rupert,  meanwhile,  had  pushed  on  and  was  over  a 
hundred  yards  ahead  and  at  least  fifty  closer  in  shore. 

"O'Brien,  you  had  better  get  in  the  boat,"  the  pilot 
advised ;  "you  have  used  yourself  up  with  your  d — n 
foolishness  and  you  are  keeping  us  behind." 
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But  Paddy  stubbornly  retused.  "I  am  not  going  to 
give  up  as  long  as  Rupert  Gordon  holds  out,"  he  said; 
and  he  swam  on. 

While  the  party  was  by  this  time  well  over  toward  the 
western  bank,  all  hands  had  been  swept  down  so  far  by 
the  ebb  as  to  be  now  approaching  one  of  the  numerous 
inlets  which  intersected  the  marsh  in  all  directions  and 
connected  the  river  with  other  water  courses  running  out 
to  the  ocean.  Rupert,  being  nearer  the  shore,  felt  the 
current  less,  but  still  it  was  apparent  to  him  that  if  he 
failed  to  make  the  land  before  meeting  the  tide  which  was 
coming  down  the  nearest  inlet  into  the  river,  the  force 
and  direction  of  this  must  inevitably  force  him  back  to- 
ward the  channel.  The  pilot's  quick  eye  took  this  in  also, 
and  he  shouted,  with  a  sportsman's  instinct,  "Now's  your 
time!  Strike  out  for  the  shore!"  Rupert  heard  the  warn- 
ing and  appreciated  the  force  of  it.  He  had  husbanded 
his  powers  and  was  still  strong;  so,  abandoning  the  slower 
breast  stroke,  his  stout  white  shoulders  now  rose  and 
dipped  below  the  water  in  quick  succession,  as,  stretching 
every  muscle  in  the  powerfully  propelling  overhand  stroke, 
he  clove  his  way  through  it  to  the  marsh.  Nearer  and 
nearer  he  was  swept  by  the  tide  to  the  mouth  of  the  inlet ; 
but  almost  as  fast  he  drew  toward  the  land;  and  just 
when  the  occupants  of  the  boat  had  decided  he  had  missed 
the  point,  he  touched  bottom  and  raised  himself  breast 
high  in  the  water  about  thirty  yards  from  the  growing 
marsh.  So  intent  had  the  boatman  been  upon  his  struggle 
with  the  ebb  that  they  had  forgotten  the  boy  behind  them, 
to  whom  a  gurgling  cry  now  drew  their  attention.  Paddy's 
head  seemed  barely  above  the  water.  He  was  well  within 
the  sweep  of  the  new  current  and  was  moving  from  the 
boat  rather  than  to  it. 

"Ship  your  oar  to  this  rowlock!"  cried  the  pilot,  hastily 
reaching  for  Holman's  oar  as  he  spoke ;  "and  stand  by  to 
catch  hold  of  him  when  we  reach  him.     He's  played  out." 

Paddy,  it  was   true,  was  too  exhausted  to  make  any 
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headway  against  the  new  current,  but  not  quite  as  badly 
off  as  appeared.  Still,  when  the  boat  reached  him,  he 
was  too  weak  to  get  into  it  except  with  the  united  efforts 
of  Holman  and  the  pilot,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
relief  that  the  one  man  of  the  party  realized  that  the  two 
boys  were  now  safe.  The  irritation  of  the  latter  may  be 
better  imagined  than  narrated,  therefore,  when  on  re- 
suming his  seat  he  saw  that  the  one  he  had  last  noted 
safe  upon  the  bank  and  wading  in  shore  was  now  again 
in  deep  water,  swimming  out  to  them.  "Well,  I  be 
d — d!"  he  cried.  "If  I  get  these  two  fools  home,  it  will 
be  a  cold  day  when  I  am  caught  again  in  this  kind  of 
business." 

"Rupert's  all  right!"  exclaimed  Holman,  with  pardon- 
able pride  in  the  prowess  of  his  friend.  "He  knows  what 
he  is  about.  The  current  is  bringing  him  straight  to  us." 
And  so  it  was. 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  on  the  bank?"  exclaimed  the 
pilot,  as  Rupert  was  hauled  in  over  the  gunwales. 

"I  thought  you  might  want  help,"  the  latter  replied 
wearily. 

"A  precious  lot  of  help  you  could  give!"  rejoined 
the  pilot;  "but  you  are  dead  game,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  and  you  swum  the  river  like  a  man." 

"I  could  have  swum  it  too,"  gasped  Paddy,  "if  we  had 
gone  right  straight  across." 

"Well,  you  didn't,"  replied  the  pilot;  "and  the  reason 
is  you  are  too  d — d  hardheaded." 

WTien  the  boat  and  its  occupants  returned  to  the  rafts 
Paddy's  explanations  were  listened  to  with  the  respect  that 
his  muscular  development  demanded,  but  as  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success,  Rupert  was  the  hero.  Paddy  had  been 
surpassed. 

"Valiant  was  he  who  fled,  but  valiant  far 
Beyond  him  he  who  urged  the  swift  pursuit." 

To  Berwick's  surprise,  Mr.  Gordon  had  no  praise  for 
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the  wonderful  big  brother,  although  the  sermon  delivered 
by  him  to  his  son,  as  to  the  difference  between  courage  and 
foolhardiness,  was  unquestionably  weakened  on  account 
of  an  ill-concealed  interest  in  the  details  of  the  swim,  and, 
out  of  his  eldest  son's  hearing,  his  manner  of  narrating  the 
incident  was  in  amusing  contrast  to  the  condemnatory 
phrases  used  by  him.  In  fact,  the  kindly  allusions  to 
"young  O'Brien,"  who  he  declared  was  "a  plucky  fellow, 
whom  it  had  been  necessary  to  pull  into  the  boat  before 
he  would  give  up,"  indicated  that,  while  he  would  not 
admit  it,  Rupert's  feat  pleased  him. 


CHAPTER  V 

"the  land  we  love" 

Although  the  ravages  of  war  were  still  visible  in  El- 
lenton,  and  its  burnt  district  of  very  perceptible  dimen- 
sions; although  scarcely  a  family  therein  could  not  sadly 
recall  some  promising  young  life  cut  ofi  by  shot  or  shell, 
or  prematurely  wasted  away  by  the  burning  fever  which 
gripped  the  wounded  during  that  period  when  medicine 
was  contraband  of  war,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  South  an 
elifort  had  been  made  by  the  majority  of  those  who  had 
survived  the  struggle  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions.  The  almost  pathetic  attempt,  to  erect  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  shrine  in  which  could  be  preserved  the 
memorials  of  past  glories  and  establish  a  vehicle  by  which 
the  necessities  of  the  present  could  be  most  forcibly 
brought  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
build  anew  on  their  ruins,  might  have  been  regarded  with 
a  less  critical  eye  than  that  which  has  been  pretty  generally 
bent  upon  the  superficial  characteristics  of  Southern  lit- 
erary work.  To  all  efforts  to  maintain  sectional  senti- 
ment in  its  highest  sense  Mr.  Gordon  gave  the  kindly 
sympathetic  support  of  a  truly  loyal  nature,  quite  content 
to  follow  his  spiritual  guides;  and  while  he  would  have 
obtained  possibly  more  profit  from  the  perusal  of  the 
pages  of  Blackwood  or  the  more  superior  of  the  magazines 
published  at  the  North,  the  place  of  honor  upon  the  read- 
ing table  of  his  library  was  reserved  for  the  modest  blue- 
covered  numbers  of  "The  Land  We  Love."  In  this 
magazine,  if  there  was  a  little  too  much  of  the  war  and 
the  part  played  therein  by  the  South,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
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edited  by  one  who  had  served  with  credit  as  a  Confederate 
lieutenant-general,  this  should  not  have  been  surprising; 
and  certain  it  was  that  however  much  the  bulk  of  his 
contributors  were  prone  to  cast  their  eyes  backward,  in 
the  exhortation  with  which  he  opened  his  initial  number, 
and  the  matter  to  which  he  sought  to  direct  the  attention 
of  his  readers,  the  editor  has  been  most  thoroughly  vindi- 
cated by  subsequent  events.  It  was  manual  and  industrial 
training  that  he  steadily  preached  from  1866  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  journal ;  and  it  may  remain  a  fair  question 
whether  the  disorganization  w^hich  accompanied  the  po- 
litical reconstruction  of  the  South  did  not  in  fact  more 
than  anything  else  delay  the  industrial  reconstruction 
which  has  of  late  so  marked  that  section. 

But  of  the  magazine.  The  cover,  executed  if  not  de- 
signed in  England,  was  typical  of  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
South  at  that  period.  Six  portraits  appeared  thereon. 
Above  all  others,  at  the  very  top  of  the  laurel  wreath 
which  enclosed  the  title  of  each  number,  stood  an  excellent 
cut  of  Washington,  styled  "The  Patriot."  To  the  right 
"The  Soldier"  was  represented  by  "Stonewall"  Jackson, 
and  below,  side  by  side  in  descending  scale,  "The  States- 
men," Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster,  while  to  the  left  ap- 
peared "The  Jurist,"  not  so  happily  recognizable.  Below 
the  wreath  appeared  on  either  side  two  youthful  figures 
attentively  reading,  and  under  the  designated  month  and 
year  a  landscape  in  which  there  came  into  view  a  mansion, 
by  its  architectural  features,  or  possibly  the  absence  of  any 
such,  sufficiently  Southern  to  be  fairly  typical.  A  rather 
unnecessary  setting  sun  imparted  a  touch  of  sentiment, 
slightly  hackneyed,  to  an  otherwise  appropriate  design. 

No  representation  of  the  South's  peerless  commander 
was  visible  at  all,  for  he  was  still  living,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  enthusiastic  worship  of  Lee 
was  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen 
at  that  time.  It  was  toward  the  heroic  dead  that  they 
then   turned  most   devotedly,   and   in   few   places  in   the 
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South  was  that  constancy  more  markedly  exhibited  than  at 
EUenton.  The  torn-down  walls  and  blackened  chimneys 
of  its  burnt  district  still  spread  over  blocks.  The  campus 
which  had  extended  in  front  of  the  chief  educational  in- 
stitution of  the  place  was  cut  by  gullies  and  disfigured 
by  mounds  upon  which  the  weeds  ran  riot,  and  the  build- 
ing itself  was  used  as  barracks  for  United  States  soldiery. 
Through  some  streets  of  the  city  the  early  morning  cry 
of  the  shrimp  vendor,  the  vegetable  woman  and  various 
other  negro  hucksters  still  brought  no  call  from  the  closed 
shutters  of  not  a  few  of  the  great  houses  and  spacious  out- 
buildings where  before  the  war  the  dependents  were  nu- 
merous ;  for  the  inmates  had  scattered  for  subsistence ;  but 
down  at  the  water's  edge,  looking  out  toward  the  ocean, 
the  tiers  upon  tiers  of  cotton  bales  packed  under  sheds, 
and  the  extent  of  the  shipping  moving  up  and  away  from 
the  docks  where  the  produce  was  all  day  being  put  aboard, 
told  of  a  returning  volume  of  business.  Behind  the  great 
prison-like  walls  which  separated  the  dwellings  many 
gardens  also  were  again  radiant  with  bloom ;  but  nowhere 
was  there  more  striking  evidence  of  careful  rehabilitation 
or  greater  profusion  of  floral  beauty  than  around  the  great 
branching  live  oaks  where 

"by  the  pleasant  shore 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave" 

peacefully  lay  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

Here  on  Memorial  Day  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Lost  Cause  were  dressed  each  year  and  the  temper 
of  the  people  and  the  direction  of  their  hero  worship  was 
not  inaptly  expressed  by  the  probably  now  forgotten  lines 
of  the  most  industrious  contributor  to  the  magazine  be- 
fore alluded  to: 

"The  Lord  of  hght  who  rules  the  hours 
Has  scattered  through  our  sunny  land 
Mementos  of  his  love   in  flowers, 
With  lavish  hand. 
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"This  month  they  bloom  in  beauty  rare, 
And  more  than  wonted  sweets  display, 
As  conscious  of  the  part  they  bear 
The  tenth  of  May. 

"On  which  the  South  in  plaintive  tones 
Of  pride  and  sorrow  mixed  with  bliss, 
Speaks,  'As  a  nation  I  can  own 
No  day  but  this. 

*  *  *  *  *  Hf 

"  T  lay  the  laurel  wreath  above 
The  cedar  with  its  sacred  ties, 
And  place  them  with  a  mother's  love 
Where  Jackson  lies.' " 

While  Robert  E.  Lee  stood  first  and  foremost  in  Mr. 
Gordon's  admiration,  this  piece  was  a  great  favorite  with 
him,  and  so  much  so,  that  he  urged  Rupert  to  commit  the 
twenty-five  stanzas  of  it  to  memory  and  deliver  the  same 
on  speech  day  at  school.  And  Rupert,  who  would  have 
endured  anything  to  please  his  father,  did  make  a  noble 
efifort  to  do  so,  but  found  that  he  had  attempted  some- 
thing more  difficult  to  him  than  swimming  the  river,  and 
so  perforce  was  obliged  to  deliver  himself  of  it  by  sec- 
tions. 

As  another  way  of  influencing  his  sons,  Mr.  Gordon 
selected  with  great  care  such  stories  of  English  school 
life  as  he  thought  best  adapted  to  fix  attention  upon  the 
traits  he  desired  to  bring  out  most  prominently.  Strength 
was  admirable,  courage  more  so;  but  both  must  be  ex- 
hibited in  defense  of  weakness,  never  in  oppression ;  and, 
to  his  conscientious  convictions,  a  boy  must  stand  and  en- 
dure everything,  just  as  Austin  did  in  "Schoolboy  Honor," 
and  Trevor  in  "The  White  Brunswickers." 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year  Rupert's 
character  was  practically  formed,  and  it  underwent  no 
change  at  the  boarding-school  to  which  he  was  then  sent, 
although  in  a  colder  climate  his  body  developed  and  his 
mind  improved. 

Denied  the  support  of  his  presence  and  guardianship. 
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Berwick  was  forced  to  depend  more  upon  himself,  and 
therefore  recovered  somewhat  from  the  ill  effects  of  hav- 
ing too  good  a  big  brother.  After  a  few  years,  and  some- 
what earlier  in  life,  he  too  was  packed  off  to  boarding- 
school,  reaching  the  establishment  where  his  brother  had 
been  just  before  the  latter  left  it  for  college.  And  both 
of  them,  therefore,  being  away  from  their  birthplace  for 
quite  a  period,  heard  and  knew  of  it  but  through  oc- 
casional visits  too  brief  for  them  to  see  much  more  than 
their  relatives  and  the  world  revolving  right  about  their 
families. 

Of  their  uncle  and  aunt  and  the  cousins  who  continued 
to  come  at  unequal  intervals,  the  boys  heard  occasionally. 
Doctor  Harrison,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
trusting  to  inclination  rather  than  judgment,  had  deter- 
mined to  lead  henceforth  in  the  main  an  agricultural  life, 
and  into  what  had  become  practically  a  wilderness  had 
led  his  devoted  and  long-suffering  wife.  There  he 
wrestled  with  nature. 

•  At  the  first  he  was  not  so  very  unsuccessful,  for 
the  lands  had  been  rested  and  cotton  sold  high ;  but  he 
spent  everything  that  he  made  in  the  brief  period  which 
intervened  between  the  war  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
post-bellum  constitution,  by  which  time  the  support  of 
himself  and  family  had  become  quite  precarious.  His  two 
eldest  children,  young  as  they  were,  however,  worked 
hard  and  to  some  extent  broke  the  strain  which  was  pre- 
maturely aging  their  mother.  Yet,  in  the  evenings,  on 
the  steps  of  their  little  shanty,  alone  in  the  pines  and  out 
of  sight  and  sound  of  the  nearest  habitation,  their  father 
was  wont  to  cheerfully  narrate  the  experiences  of  former 
days,  and  hopefully  look  forward  to  the  better  times  which 
were  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later.  "If  we  are  not  rich," 
he  would  say  in  the  tone  of  one  courteously  admitting  a 
fact  as  a  mere  basis  of  argument,  "we  are  at  least  freed 
from  the  vices  and  spared  contact  with  the  filthy  diseases 
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of  city  life.  We  dress  for  comfort,  not  for  style,  and  for 
our  plain  food  we  have  that  very  best  of  sauces,  a  healthy 
hunger." 

Bob,  a  growing  lad  of  thirteen,  thought  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  dispense  with  this  sauce  occasionally  as  a 
variation,  but  being  a  quiet  fellow  said  nothing;  while 
poor  Mrs.  Harrison,  as  she  put  patch  on  patch  upon  the 
children's  clothing,  wondered  why  Joseph's  coat  should 
have  been  an  object  of  such  envy  to  his  brethren.  She 
would  have  felt  her  privations  less  if  she  could  only  have 
gone  to  church  oftener ;  but  as  the  nearest  place  of  wor- 
ship was  six  miles  distant,  and  upon  the  few  occasions 
she  had  gone  there  while  the  family  still  possessed  a  vehicle 
with  springs  and  an  animal  to  draw  it,  from  the  fact  of 
being  wedded  to  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  she 
had  not  derived  sufficient  comfort  from  the  form  followed 
by  the  Baptist  congregation  to  encourage  her  to  attempt 
the  trip  in  a  springless  cart. 

The  Doctor,  as  he  described  himself,  considerably 
broader  and  even  to  the  casual  observer  infinitely  tougher, 
thanked  God  he  was  not  so  narrow,  and  attended  service 
with  great  regularity  until  he  quarreled  with  the  presid- 
ing elder  on  the  subject  of  immersion,  having  accused  the 
latter  in  the  heat  of  argument  with  having  caused  the 
death  of  one  of  the  congregation.  "I  don't  believe,"  he 
would  declare  obstinately,  "that  that  old  Journalat  woman 
had  had  a  bath  for  twenty  years  if  ever,  and  to  duck  her 
in  Cane  Creek  in  the  month  of  November  was  woman- 
slaughter  if  not  manslaughter,  and  I  just  told  old  Jones 
so.  Act  of  God !  Fiddlesticks !  She  died  of  pneumonia, 
and  Jones  and  the  whole  crew  ought  to  be  indicted." 
From  this  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Doctor's  popu- 
larity in  the  section  waned  ;  for  by  his  declaration  he  had 
shocked  the  psychical  sensibilities  of  his  neighbors  almost 
as  profoundly  as  he  declared  the  presiding  elder  had  the 
phj^ical  ones  of  the  old  woman. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST 

Seven  years  had  passed,  with  but  little  to  mark  them, 
for  Rupert  and  Berwick  Gordon,  respectively,  at  school 
and  college.  Now,  on  their  way  back  to  Ellenton,  Rupert 
for  good  and  Berwick  on  a  visit,  they  were  approaching 
the  capital  of  the  State,  with  pleasurable  anticipations  in 
the  thought  of  nearing  their  own  home. 

Rupert,  as  a  college  graduate,  stood  up  full  six  feet 
in  height,  and  was  as  fine  a  looking  specimen  of  manhood 
as  one  would  be  apt  to  meet  with.  Even  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  his  face  was  beardless,  save  for  some  downy 
fringe  around  his  chin,  which  he  scraped  away  occasion- 
ally ;  but  his  brown  hair  curled  over  a  smooth  white  brow, 
and  adorned  as  sweet  and  kindly  a  face  as  ever  portrayed 
gentleness  and  strength  combined. 

Berwick,  who  had  also  stretched  out,  for  his  fifteen 
years  was  not  below  the  average  Southern  youth  in  build ; 
but  while  his  face  displayed  intelligence,  he  had  none  of 
his  brother's  good  looks. 

The  car  in  which  the  two  were  traveling  was  poor  and 
mean  in  its  appointments,  and  filled  with  negroes.  Like 
almost  every  industry  in  the  State,  the  condition  of  the 
railway  systems  spoke  of  decay  and  ruin.  Toward  one 
end  of  the  car  a  discussion  between  tw^o  of  the  negroes, 
which  had  proceeded  for  a  while,  was  now  waxing  warm. 

The  disputants  were  a  short,  thick-set,  bull-headed,  jet- 
black  negro,  attired  in  a  long  Prince  Albert  coat  and 
light-colored  trousers,  from  whose  vest  a  big-linked,  gaudy 
gold-washed  chain  dangled,  and  a  much  taller  and  older 
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negro.  The  younger  man  was  probably  barely  past  his 
majority,  and  while  he  spoke  glibly,  his  face  was  dull  and 
heavy.  It  was  evident  from  his  speech  that  he  was  an 
absolute  ignoramus  puffed  up  with  his  own  conceit;  but 
the  long  words  with  which  he  interlared  his  discourse 
impressed  the  more  ignorant  persons  of  his  color  and 
seemed  to  be  giving  him  the  advantage  in  the  discussion. 

The  older  man  was  a  much  pleasanter  looking  indi- 
vidual. Straight  as  a  pine  tree,  and  with  very  regular 
features  for  a  negro,  an  open-air  life  had  left  him,  at  his 
more  advanced  age,  still  active  and  powerful ;  but,  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  group,  he  was  visibly  chafing  under  the 
tone  of  superiority  with  which  the  young  city  negro  ad- 
dressed him.  The  elder  man  was  dressed  decently,  but 
with  no  attempt  at  display. 

Two  typical  country  negro  women  sat  next  to  the 
elder  man,  perfectly  silent. 

Finding  that  his  stock  of  argument  was  running  low, 
the  younger  man  essayed  to  bully  his  adversary. 

"You  will  bolt,  will  you!"  he  exclaimed,  rising  as  he 
spoke  and  pouting  out  his  thick  lips  until  his  red  gums 
and  great  white  fangs  showed.  "Well,  let  me  tell  you 
what  we  are  going  to  do  to  the  bolters;  we'll  have  out 
the  militia  on  election  day  and  shoot  every  d — d  bolter  we 
find." 

"Shoot!"  retorted  the  other,  rising  in  his  turn,  his  face 
now  working  with  passion  which  he  could  no  longer  con- 
trol. "You  are  going  to  shoot,  are  you?  Well,  I  can 
shoot  too."  And  his  hand  was  thrown  back  to  his  hip  as 
he  spoke. 

At  this  unexpected  call  the  bluffer  hastily  stepped  back, 
while  the  two  negro  women  threw  themselves  upon  their 
companion.  "Don't  mind  him,  Henry,"  they  begged ; 
"don't  shoot."  And  they  clung  to  his  arms  and  dragged 
him  down  Into  his  seat. 

Somewhat  reassured  by  the  fact  that  the  women  were 
for  peace  at  all  costs,  and  that  in  the  disturbance  other 
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peacemakers  had  slipped  in  between  him  and  his  ad- 
versary, the  young  negro  again  took  up  his  parable  and 
spake  as  one  with  authority,  creating  quite  an  impression 
by  his  allusions  to  those  in  power,  with  whom  it  appeared, 
from  his  speech,  he  was  quite  intimate;  but  the  train,  at 
the  moment  slowing  down,  soon  stopped  at  the  capital, 
where  it  was  evident  something  of  a  crowd  had  collected 
at  the  station,  and  the  attention  of  the  volatile  negroes  was 
immediately  turned  in  that  direction. 

From  the  platform  a  group  now  entered  the  car,  and 
the  interest  which  their  entry  created  stopped  any  further 
quarreling. 

The  head  of  the  party  was  a  well-dressed  white  man, 
whose  highly  intellectual  face  would  have  attracted  atten- 
tion anywhere;  much  more  so  was  it  noticeable  in  the 
motley  gathering  where  it  now  appeared.  The  features 
were  regular  and  finely  chiseled,  the  brow  broad,  high 
and  noble,  the  mouth  firm,  the  lips  thin  and  without  the 
least  trace  of  sensuousness.  The  face  was  the  face  of  a 
scholar,  but  the  eyes,  although  bright  and  keen,  were 
small,  and  the  glance  of  the  man  shifted  about  in  a  pe- 
culiar way.  The  Hon.  Erastus  Coles  was  not  a  South- 
erner— he  came  from  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life;  his  education  had 
been  complete,  and  he  was  well  equipped  for  civil  life. 
To  collegiate  training  there  was  added  the  wisdom  gath- 
ered by  the  thoughtful  man  who  has  experienced  life  un- 
der various  conditions;  and  this  man  had  served  with 
credit  in  the  Union  army ;  but  the  world  was  Coles's  oyster, 
and  here  in  the  prostrate  State  he  had,  some  four  years 
previous,  decided  that  he  had  found  the  best  place  to  open 
the  shell — and  that  to-day  was  his  occupation. 

Behind  him,  with  a  swagger,  came  another  individual 
of  about  the  same  age,  but  of  a  different  type,  yet  almost 
as  remarkable — a  keen,  brilliant,  unscrupulous  Carolinian. 
The  hawk  eyes  and   the  beaked   nose,   pointed   over  his 
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black  moustache,  gave  to  the  face  of  the  second  one,  hand- 
some as  it  undoubtedly  was,  the  exact  appearance  of  a  bird 
of  prey,  and  such  he  was.  Intelligence  of  a  high  order 
was  there,  but  the  intelligence  of  a  distinctly  predatory 
being. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  these  two  men, 
although  they  happened  to  be  more  or  less  unscrupulous, 
were  devoid  of  many  great  characteristics.  Far  from  it. 
Mentally,  they  were  both  well  endowed.  They  were 
both  courageous.  They  had  both  risked  their  lives  in  the 
war  between  the  States  for  their  sentiments  or  convictions, 
and  that  fact  could  not  be  obliterated  by  the  assertion 
that  in  each  case  such  service  may  have  been  so  inspired 
by  ambition  as  to  have  become  comparatively  weak  pa- 
triotism. In  addition,  they  both,  certainly  the  first,  pre- 
ferred the  good  to  the  bad  when  the  preference  entailed 
no  very  great  sacrifice.  Therefore  there  was  much  in 
each  of  them  that  was  distinctly  admirable. 

The  name  of  the  second  individual  was  Captain  Caroll 
Mann. 

Behind  the  two  walked  that  saddest  looking  of  all 
species  of  humanity,  a  mixture  of  races,  a  hybrid. 

Not  that  in  the  face  of  the  tall  quadroon  there  was 
anything  indicative  of  moroseness;  on  the  contrary,  the 
expression  was  jovial;  but  his  whole  appearance  bore  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  he  was  neither  a  white  man  nor  a 
negro;  and  that,  try  as  hard  as  he  might,  he  could  not 
get  upon  exactly  the  plane  occupied  by  his  white  com- 
panions, while  he  evidently  was  not  content  to  stand  be- 
low ;  and  it  was  apparent,  therefore,  that  they  had  stepped 
down,  for  the  time,  to  be  on  equal  ground  with  him. 

For  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed,  the  quadroon  was  a 
well-educated  man.  He  was  still  young,  and  consequently 
the  negro  blood,  which  comes  out  more  and  more  with 
age,  as  yet  was  only  apparent  in  the  kinky  hair  and  dash 
of  yellow  in  face  and  hands. 
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The  difference  in  manner  of  the  three  men  as  they 
entered  was  noticeable. 

The  Northerner,  the  Hon.  Erastus  Coles,  spoke  to  but 
few,  and  especially  avoided  Rupert's  eye,  in  his  hasty 
glance  about  the  car.  In  spite  of  himself,  he  felt  shame 
for  his  associations,  for  he  was  a  man  of  culture  and  re- 
finement. 

Captain  Caroll  Mann,  if  he  felt  any  shame,  tried  to 
brazen  it  out,  for  he  was  most  patronizing,  and  included 
both  Rupert  and  Berwick  in  his  glance  and  the  familiar 
nod  which  he  gave  to  the  car  and  its  occupants. 

The  quadroon,  Alfred  Taylor,  spoke  naturally  and 
cordially  to  those  he  knew,  and  no  others. 

To  Rupert  and  Berwick,  intensely  Southern,  Alfred 
Taylor,  the  quadroon,  was  the  least  objectionable  of  the 
trio.  That  the  quadroon  should  be  a  Republican  and  con- 
sort with  negroes  was  most  natural.  He  would  have  been 
less  of  a  man  if  he  had  acted  otherwise.  He  was  a  colored 
man  and  that  was  his  place.  But  for  the  other  two,  know- 
ing the  corruption  they  were  battening  upon,  Rupert  and 
Berwick  had  nothing  but  contempt.  One,  the  North- 
erner, was  a  "carpetbagger,"  a  stranger  who  was  willing 
to  submit  to  low  and  vile  associations  and  see  robbery 
and  plunder  done,  for  the  money  and  power  to  be  de- 
rived from  acquiescence;  and  the  other,  to  the  manner 
born,  was  worse — a  "scalawag,"  a  renegade,  a  sinner 
against  his  own  people  and  State. 

The  two  white  men  seized  upon  a  vacant  seat  and  oc- 
cupied it  with  a  promptness  which,  despite  all  the  bon- 
homie of  the  Southerner  and  the  elaborate  politeness  of 
the  Northerner,  indicated  to  a  close  observer  their  disin- 
clination, at  heart,  to  have  any  more  intimacy  with  their 
negro  followers  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
purposes. 

Alfred  Taylor,  meanwhile,  had  walked  through  the 
car,  and  was  shaking  hands  with  the  tall  negro,  Henry. 
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The  bull-headed  young  black,  in  his  turn,  pressed  forward 
and  claimed  his  attention,  and  the  three  moved  down  the 
aisle  to  where  the  Hon.  Erastus  Coles  and  Captain  Caroll 
Mann  were  seated.  Alfred  Taylor  introduced  the  tall 
negro  as  "Henry  Wool"  and  the  bull-headed  one  as  "Mr. 
Porter,"  to  his  two  distinguished  white  friends. 

The  reception  extended  was  characteristic. 

With  elaborate  politeness  the  Hon.  Erastus  Coles  arose, 
and  with  perfect  impartiality  shook  hands  with  both.  But 
Captain  Caroll  Mann,  without  rising,  stretched  out  his 
hand,  and  without  a  word  grasped  Henry  Wool's  hand 
and  held  it,  to  the  tall  negro's  evident  delight;  then  turn- 
ing toward  the  bull-headed  "Mr.  Porter,"  with  a  careless 
nod,  he  impolitely  stopped  some  grandiloquent  remarks 
from  him  with  the  exclamation:  "Well,  'Guff,'  you've 
got  all  your  teeth  still  in  your  head,  I  see ;  but  it's  a  won- 
der to  me  somebody  has  not  knocked  half  of  them  down 
your  throat  by  this  time,  for  you  cannot  keep  that  fly- 
trap of  yours  shut  for  five  minutes." 

The  easily  amused  negroes,  most  of  them  country 
folk,  and  therefore  sympathizers  in  the  late  difficulty  with 
Henry,  but  too  awed,  heretofore,  by  the  assurance  and 
store  clothes  of  the  bull-headed  one  to  show  where  their 
sympathy  lay,  burst  into  laughter;  while  the  tall  Henry's 
frame,  like  that  of  a  dog  upon  whom  his  master  has 
placed  a  hand,  fairly  quivered  with  pleasure,  so  emotional 
is  the  race;  and  one  could  see  that  at  a  word  from  Cap- 
tain Mann  he  would  have  flung  himself  upon  "Guff"  for 
a  fight  to  the  death,  and  torn  him  to  pieces,  unless  re- 
strained. 

"Guff,"  or  "Mr.  Porter,"  as  he  styled  himself,  how- 
ever, was  hacked,  and,  slinking  away,  gave  place  to  others, 
who  now  pressed  forward  and  were,  in  their  turn,  intro- 
duced. 

The  train  was  about  to  start  again,  when  a  negress 
hastened   aboard   with  a  satchel,   followed  by  a  girl  ap- 
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parently  in  her  fourteenth  year.  •  The  car  was  fairly  well 
filled,  but  as  many  of  the  negroes  had  no  luggage  and 
were  thronging  around  their  white  leaders,  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  what  seats  were  occupied  by  them. 
The  negress,  therefore,  deposited  the  satchel  on  the  seat 
just  in  front  of  Rupert  and  Berwick,  and  with  a  hasty 
"Good-by,  Miss  Alice,"  took  her  leave. 

The  train  started,  and  Berwick  looked  at  the  girl  in 
front  of  him  with  interest.  Rupert  had  risen,  and  strolled 
down  the  aisle  to  stretch  his  long  legs,  while  the  negroes 
were  moving  slowly  back  to  their  seats.  Berwick  could 
not  see  the  girl's  face,  but  what  a  splendid  plait  of  brown 
hair  hung  down  her  back!  She  must  be  sitting  on  the 
end  of  it,  he  thought. 

With  the  intent,  evidently,  to  discourage  any  one  from 
attempting  to  share  the  seat  with  her,  "Miss  Alice"  took 
the  outer  edge,  and  pushing  her  knee  and  foot  out  as  far 
as  she  could  to  the  seat  in  front,  barred  the  passage.  In 
doing  so  there  was  disclosed  in  its  neat  boot  as  dainty  a 
foot  as  any  pretty  girl  could  show.  Her  gloved  hand  and 
wrist,  which  rested  on  the  rail,  were  not  so  well-shaped 
or  small  in  proportion;  but  they  were  pretty  also,  and 
the  figure  of  the  girl  was  trim  and  well-proportioned. 

Before  Rupert's  return  from  his  stroll  most  of  the 
negroes  had  regained  their  seats,  and  quiet  was  settling 
down,  when  the  bull-headed  "Mr.  Porter"  stopped  at  the 
seat  where  "Miss  Alice"  sat. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  lifting  his  hat,  with  a 
smile  and  manner  meant  to  be  most  courtly,  "but  I  will 
be  obliged  to  disturb  you  for  a  portion  of  this  seat." 

The  girl  looked  up  and  Berwick  saw  her  face,  and 
young  as  it  was,  he  noted  how  hard  it  was,  too  firm  for 
ordinary  feminine  beauty.  "You  must  find  a  seat  some- 
where else,"  she  replied  coldly;  "I  wish  this  seat  to  my- 
self." 
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"But  I  have  paid  for  my  seat,"  replied  the  bull-headed 
one,  "and  I  -am  entitled  to  it.  You  are  occupying  two 
seats,  and  you  are  entitled  to  no  more  than  one." 

"Here  is  a  seat,"  interposed  Berwick;  "you  may  have 
mine;  but  you  have  no  right  to  any  special  seat."  And 
he  arose  as  he  spoke. 

The  girl  turned  toward  him,  and,  with  a  smile  which 
entirely  changed  the  expression  of  her  face  and  made  it 
all  the  sweeter  from  the  contrast,  made  room  for  him  on 
the  seat  beside  her. 

Berwick  pressed  forward  and  sat  down. 

"You  seem  to  be  willing  enough  to  share  your  seat, 
after  all,"  observed  the  insolent  negro.  But  just  then  a 
heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

"You  are  blocking  the  aisle,"  said  Rupert,  pushing  him 
aside  roughly;  "stand  out  of  the  way."  And  he  shoved 
him  away  from  the  seat  with  a  force  which  almost  upset 
the  negro. 

"Mr.  Porter"  turned  and  gave  Rupert  one  glance,  but 
only  one.  It  was  all  very  well  to  contend  with  a  half- 
grown  youth  and  a  girl,  but  this  resolute  six-footer  was 
evidently  a  dangerous  person  to  trifle  with. 

The  bull-headed  one  glanced  around  the  car  for  sup- 
port. The  bulk  of  the  negroes  were  from  the  country, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  would  take  their  cue  from  the 
two  white  men  and  the  quadroon.  The  Northerner 
looked  away  as  if  he  had  seen  nothing,  but  the  quadroon 
and  the  Southern  man  only  smiled  at  the  discomfiture  of 
the  bull-headed  "Mr.  Porter,"  and  feeling  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  crowd  was  not  sufficiently  with  him  to  resort 
to  extremities,  the  bull-headed  one  slunk  off. 

"That's  your  brother,  isn't  it?"  asked  the  girl  of  Ber- 
wick, and  upon  his  answering  in  the  affirmative  she  con- 
tinued: "How  nice  it  must  be  to  be  tall  and  strong;  but 
it  was  ever  so  nice  of  you,  too,  to  help  me  out.  I  was 
determined  that  dirty  creature  should  not  sit  by  me;  but 
if  he  had  pushed  in,  it  would  have  been  dreadful." 
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"I  hardly  think  he  would  have  carried  it  that  far,"  re- 
plied Berwick;  "he  would  only  have  talked  a  while 
longer." 

"I  don't  know,"  returned  the  girl  gravely;  "there  is  no 
telling  how  far  some  of  these  negroes  will  go,  and  I  don't 
intend  to  take  any  risk,  so  you  must  not  leave  this  seat 
until  we  get  to  Ellen  ton,  where  my  brother  will  meet 
me.  I  have  some  lunch,  so  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
you  to  get  out  for  supper.  You  must  not  think  I  would 
speak  to  any  and  everybody  on  a  train,  but  I  am  sure  you 
won't  misunderstand  me.  You  see,  I  just  had  to  invite 
you  to  sit  with  me.  I  was  to  put  myself  under  the  care 
of  the  conductor,  but  he  has  not  appeared  as  yet,  and  I 
therefore  will  put  myself  under  your  care,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are  a  well-behaved  boy." 

"You  may  manage  the  matter  just  as  you  like,"  said 
Berwick,  feeling  a  thrill  he  had  never  yet  experienced. 
"I  will  sit  here  and  keep  the  seat  for  you,  and  you  need 
not  feel  under  any  obligation  to  notice  me  further  than  it 
suits  you." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  by  simply  turning  her  eyes  to- 
ward him,  without  moving  her  face,  and  a  smile  which 
almost  made  her  face  handsome  played  about  her  lips. 

"You  are  nearly  as  good  as  a  girl,"  she  said. 

Berwick  colored.  "Am  I  such  a  Miss  Nancy  as  that?" 
he  inquired. 

"Why,  I  paid  you  a  compliment,"  said  the  girl,  "and 
you  are  almost  offended.  You  could  hardly  expect  me  to 
think  you  as  nice  as  a  girl,  could  you?" 

"By  no  means,"  he  replied;  "but  men  would  rather 
be  considered  manly  than  womanly.  You  were  not  so 
impressed  by  my  big  brother,  were  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl;  "he  has  a  very  gentle 
face." 

"He  is  gentle,"  said  Berwick,  with  enthusiasm;  "he 
never  gets  angry,  but  when  he  sees  injustice  or  oppression. 
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He  has  the  kindest  nature  one  ever  saw.  Everybody  likes 
him." 

"And  how  about  you  ?"  asked  the  girl  directly. 

"Oh,  I  am  different,"  Berwick  replied.  "I  have  a  bad 
temper,  and  I  am  sometimes  very  mean.  I  try  to  be  like 
Rupert  and  my  father,  of  course,  but  I  don't  succeed  very 
well." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  again  a  moment  and  then  said 
slowly:  "Well,  even  if  you  are,  you  are  very  considerate; 
and  as  I  also  have  a  bad  temper  and  can  be  very  mean 
when  I  am  in  the  humor,  we  ought  to  be  good  friends. 
My  name  is  Alice  Bohun,  and  I  expect  at  the  depot  in 
Ellenton  to  meet  my  brother,  whom  I  have  seen  very  little 
of  since  his  return  three  years  ago  from  England.  He  is, 
however,  as  great  a  man  in  his  way  as  your  brother  is  in 
his;  for  in  three  years  he  has  done  well  enough  to  make 
a  home  for  me,  and  I  am  now  going  to  it  from  boarding- 
school.  He  is  all  I  have  in  the  way  of  a  relation,  since 
my  father's  death." 

"Bohun!"  ejaculated  Berwick.  "Why,  I  expect  my 
father  knew  your  father  very  well;  indeed,  I  have  heard 
my  father  say  that  he  and  a  Mr.  Bohun,  who  were  both 
on  General  R.'s  staff,  endeavored,  toward  the  close  of 
the  war,  to  get  up  a  cavalry  company  and  equip  it.  Your 
father  was  to  have  been  captain,  for  he  was  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  my  father  was  to  have  been  first  lieu- 
tenant, for  he  was  going  to  provide  the  equipment;  but 
they  started  too  late.  The  war  ended  before  they  could 
get  up  their  troop.  My  name  is  Berwick  Gordon,  and 
you  must  let  me  introduce  my  brother  Rupert." 

So  Rupert  was  introduced  to  "Miss  Alice,"  and  in- 
formed her  that  he  knew  her  brother  very  well,  although 
three  or  four  years  his  junior. 

"Many  a  time,"  said  Rupert,  "has  he  stood  me  on  my 
head,  when  our  school  played  the  college  boys  what  we 
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called  football,  but  what  was  really  a  scrimmage  from 
beginning  to  end." 

And  so  they  chatted  until  they  reached  Ellenton,  and 
saw  their  charge  safely  turned  over  to  her  natural  pro- 
tector. 


CHAPTER  VII 
"young  blood  must  have  its  course,  lad" 

The  seven  years  which  Rupert  had  spent  away  from 
his  home  had  wrought  many  changes.  Mr.  Gordon  was 
still  straight  and  erect;  but  the  contemplation  of  much 
that  was  troublesome  and  saddening  was  darkening  his 
life.  It  grieved  Mr.  Gordon  sorely,  for  his  sister's  sake, 
that  no  amount  of  help  seemed  able  to  keep  Dr.  Harrison 
upon  his  feet.  The  letters  of  his  sister  invariably  detailed, 
with  marvelous  cheerfulness,  but  painful  regularity,  the 
failure  of  some  promising  scheme  of  the  Doctor  for  rapidly 
acquiring  a  competency,  if  not  a  fortune.  The  last  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  flock  of  grade  Cashmere  goats  had 
not  increased  with  the  rapidity  that  the  Doctor  had  ex- 
pected, and  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  their  fleeces  free 
of  burs.  Their  omnivorous  appetite  was  insatiable,  and 
no  care  could  prevent  them  from  getting  into  the  corn  and 
eating  up  about  all  that  survived  the  regular  drought, 
which,  when  it  was  not  flooded,  seemed  to  aflSict  the 
region  where  he  had  settled.  Practicing  among  the 
negroes  of  the  section  did  not  pay,  and  the  whites  were 
few  and  far  between. 

Scheme  after  scheme  the  Doctor  tried,  but  only  to 
grow  poorer. 

Although  none  were,  perhaps,  as  unfortunate  as  the 
Doctor,  or  possibly  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  their 
troubles  as  acutely  as  he  felt  those  of  his  sister's  husband, 
many  others  of  Mr.  Gordon's  friends  seemed  also  utterly 
unable  to  make  any  headway  under  the  new  conditions. 
Society  and  business  had  apparently  collapsed  when  their 
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foundations  had  been  swept  away  by  the  war,  and  all 
efforts  to  build  up  something  new  were  conducted  against 
the  full  tide  of  corruption  which  was  now  undermining 
the  very  pillars  of  civilization. 

Miss  Sarah  Gordon  had  once  suggested  to  her  sister 
that  if  the  Doctor  would  only  give  up  all  schemes  and 
use  the  money  he  obtained  from  his  brother-in-law  to  live 
upon,  it  might  be  better;  but  this  reflection  upon  the 
Doctor  was  more  than  patient  Mrs.  Harrison  could  or 
would  stand,  and  she  did  not  write  again  until  she  re- 
ceived a  contrite  apology  from  her  elder  sister. 

From  Bob's  labored  letters  Rupert  had  inferred  that 
the  shot-gun  and  buckshot  were  about  the  only  safeguards 
which  the  smokehouse  had  in  the  section  where  the  Har- 
risons resided,  and  that  trials  of  petty  offenders,  fond  of 
poultry,  were  farces  when  conducted  by  the  negro  justices 
of  the  peace. 

The  Doctor,  upon  his  part,  attributed  his  misfortunes 
entirely  to  the  war,  which  he  declared  had  turned  loose 
a  perfectly  irresponsible  set  of  people,  content  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  completely  wrecked  those  who  alone 
were  capable  of  directing  their  labor  for  the  support  and 
benefit  of  all  classes. 

To  guard  against  accidents,  and  purely  as  medicine,  a 
little  corn  whiskey  was  always  kept  on  hand,  and  when 
the  Doctor  had  had  his  glass  after  dinner,  he  generally 
got  astride  of  this  hobby  and  would  ride  for  hours,  when 
it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  been  doing  some  work 
himself;  but  his  family  listened  to  him  so  attentively  that 
it  was  hard  not  to  converse  during  the  portion  of  the  day 
in  which  a  gentleman  is  entitled  to  rest  and  recreation  in 
order  to  properly  digest  his  food. 

While  it  was  questionable  whether  Dr.  Harrison  could 
have  kept  his  head  very  high  above  water  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  remarks 
about  the  irresponsible  people  turned  loose.  Small  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  raising  of  poultry,  hogs,  and  the  cultiva- 
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tlon  of  vegetables,  flourished  in  the  country  only  where 
the  whites  could  reside  on  the  plantations  the  entire  year; 
and  in  the  coast  counties,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
vacate  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  summer  absence  was 
invariably  the  occasion  for  a  steady  disappearance  of  small 
stock  and  produce.  In  addition,  the  saturnalia  of  corrup- 
tion in  municipal,  State  and  county  governments  at  that 
time  was  appalling,  and  the  consequent  disorganization  of 
labor  induced  many  to  believe  that  the  State  would  not 
much  longer  afford  a  residence  for  self-respecting  whites. 

These  private  and  public  troubles  had  brought  lines  of 
care  upon  the  face  of  Mr.  Gordon,  and  caused  Miss  Gor- 
don to  have  long  since  dismissed  the  guitar  as  a  vanity  of 
vanities.  Two  of  the  servants  also  had  departed.  Little 
Tip  had  grown  up  into  the  condition  of  a  steady,  hard- 
working youth,  too  big  for  his  mother  any  longer  to 
chastise,  but  a  most  beautiful  illustration  of  the  blessing 
of  the  same.  The  yearning  of  Torah  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  all  that  smacked  of  former  servitude  had  at  last 
overcome  her  affection  for  the  members  of  the  household, 
and  as  a  groundnut  cake  vendor  her  little  earnings,  sup- 
plemented by  Tip's  wages,  enabled  her  to  enjoy  life  in  one 
of  a  number  of  the  small,  ill-ventilated  tenements  where 
the  colored  people  herded  together  in  preference  to  in- 
habiting the  more  commodious  habitations  which  had 
formerly  been  the  slave  quarters  in  the  yards  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  city. 

This  practical  method,  upon  the  part  of  the  negroes,  of 
illustrating  their  appreciation  of  emancipation  was  chiefly 
beneficial  to  a  shrewd  few  of  the  whites  who  built  these 
rookeries  and  hired  them  out  cheap,  and  chiefly  injurious 
to  the  negroes  themselves  from  their  utter  inability  to  pay 
any  attention  to  hygiene  or  ordinary  cleanliness  when  re- 
moved from  the  master's  eye. 

The  negro  Heyw^ard's  amiability  had  not  prevented  the 
development  of  such  shiftless,  lying,  thieving  habits  as 
at  last  to  overcome  even  Mr.  Gordon's  long-suffering  pa- 
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tience,  and  he  had  been  discharged  and  his  place  supplied 
by  a  young  negro  man  who  had  applied  for  the  position 
and  fairly  filled  it. 

Old  Annie  was  bed-ridden,  her  working  days  at  last 
over;  so  a  new  cook  had  taken  her  place,  and  with  an 
attendant  provided  by  Mr.  Gordon  to  look  after  her  and 
take  care  of  her,  the  old  mauma  was  waiting  to  be  called 
by  the  Good  Lord  she  believed  in  so  firmly. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival,  Rupert  and  Berwick 
visited  the  old  woman  in  the  room  occupied  by  her  and 
her  attendant,  over  the  kitchen,  and  were  received  by  her 
with  great  affection.  Old  Annie  was  evidently  not  long 
for  this  world,  but  her  interest  in  these,  the  last  children 
she  had  tended,  was  as  intense  as  it  had  ever  been ;  and 
this  being  of  another  race  and  clime,  born  thousands  of 
miles  away  and  across  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  as  she 
approached  death  had  not  one  thought  for  the  jungles  of 
her  birth-place,  but  with  her  whole  being  was  firmly  cen- 
tred in  the  country  and  among  the  people  where  for 
three  generations  she  had  dwelt  a  slave. 

Taken  too  young,  perhaps,  to  have  any  clear  recollection 
of  her  life  at  her  birth-place,  the  tales  she  loved  most  to 
pour  into  the  ears  of  her  childish  hearers  had  ever  been  of 
the  great  slave  owner  whose  vast  domain  had  extended  for 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river  in  whose  yellow  waters, 
as  a  young  girl,  she  had  often  with  her  fellows  swum 
in  the  warm  evenings,  when  work  on  the  plantation  was 
over.  Her  last  owner  was  the  best,  but  the  first  was  the 
greatest. 

Old  Annie  was  too  old  when  freedom  came,  and  far 
too' affectionate,  to  have  the  least  aspiration  for  it.  What 
to  her,  in  her  contented  Christian  humility,  was  this 
strange  doctrine  of  freedom?  She  who  had  heard  of  it 
only  when,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  she  saw  already  the 
shadow  of  the  angel  who  was  to  bear  her  from  her  earthly 
to  her  Heavenly  Master.  Not  for  any  earthly  consid- 
eration could  she  forego  the  trust   that  when   she  was 
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borne  away  to  burial,  near  her  coffin  her  master's  two 
sons  would  stand,  as  the  chief  mourners  of  their  old 
mauma. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  after  their  arrival  the  time  was 
spent  by  the  newcomers  in  informing  themselves  of  the 
new  conditions,  and  in  adjusting  themselves  to  them;  and 
then  Rupert,  being  now  ready  to  take  up  life  in  earnest, 
cast  about  him  as  to  what  line  he  should  follow.  For 
medicine  he  had  no  taste,  nor  any  inclination  for  further 
study.  The  law  seemed  to  him  beyond  him,  and  yet  he 
wished  to  engage  in  work  which  would  enable  him,  in 
however  small  a  way  he  might  be  able,  to  assist  in  the 
redemption  of  his  State.  Journalism,  therefore,  had  great 
attractions  for  him,  and  soon  after  his  return  he  informed 
his  father  of  his  desire.  As  a  reporter  he  could  help  to 
expose  the  rascality  so  all-pervading,  as  he  found  it,  even 
if  as  yet  no  way  was  seen  to  check  it.  At  school  and  col- 
lege he  had  felt  the  sting  of  the  constant  inquiry  as  to  why 
his  own  State  alone  submitted  to  this  degradation,  and 
the  one  consolation  he  had  experienced  was  the  castigation 
of  the  rascals  administered  so  frequently  in  the  columns  of 
the  leading  morning  paper  of  his  birth-place  and  home. 

Matters  had  meanwhile  become  so  desperate,  he  soon 
discovered  that  many  were  even  beginning  to  look  to  the 
Hon.  Erastus  Coles,  the  Northern  carpetbagger,  as  about 
the  only  available  Moses  to  lead  them  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness; and  while  many  of  the  best  of  the  whites  were  con- 
sidering this  heroic  remedy,  the  Hon.  Erastus  Coles,  with 
an  adroitness  and  courage  which  indicated  the  very  extraor- 
dinary qualities  of  the  man,  and  how  far  he  was  beyond 
the  clowns  and  scamps  he  consorted  with,  was  preparing 
to  move  along  the  tight-rope  of  public  opinion  just  so  soon 
as  it  could  be  securely  attached  to  the  other  side.  For  the 
present  his  fortunes  were  attached  to  and  bound  up  with 
the  black  mass  who  reveled  in  plunder;  but  now  that  he 
had  felt  his  strength,  let  but  fortune  favor  him  in  the 
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slightest  and  he  would  give  the  better  part  of  his  nature 
an  opportunity  to  expand  with  a  high  and  noble  ambition. 

When  Mr.  Gordon  had  been  informed  of  Rupert's 
desire  he  was  quite  pleased.  He  knew  the  editor  of  The 
Clarion  quite  pleasantly,  he  said,  and  thought  very  highly 
of  his  political  sagacity.  He  had  been  thrown  in  contact 
with  the  latter  in  many  of  the  abortive  political  efforts 
with  which  the  whites  from  time  to  time  had  essayed  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  alien  and  the  barbarous  black 
host  supporting  it. 

But  while  Rupert  wished  to  obtain  work  upon  The 
Clarion,  he  soon  gave  his  father  to  understand  that  he  was 
not  seeking  the  editor  as  a  political  mentor.  "I  have 
talked  with  Henry  Bohun  since  I  have  returned,"  he  said, 
"and  I  am  much  impressed  with  his  idea,  that  we  young- 
sters should  get  up  a  crowd  of  our  own." 

"Well,  you  cannot  do  much  worse  than  we  have  done," 
Mr.  Gordon  replied  good-naturedly.  "The  trouble  is," 
he  continued,  "that  while  the  majority  of  the  negroes,  I 
believe,  are  inclined  to  behave  civilly  enough,  they  are  so 
emotional  and  excitable  that  they  can  be  stirred  up  when- 
ever it  suits  some  scamp  like  CaroU  Mann,  or  Short,  or 
one  of  their  own  puffed-up  people  to  lead  them  astray.  I 
suppose  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  oppose  those 
who  formerly  owned  them,  and  who  now  refuse  to  grant 
any  of  them  social  equality,  but  they  are  great  fools. 
There  was  our  former  waiting-man,  Heyward,  perfectly 
secured  in  a  good  place  for  years,  if  he  could  only  have 
done  a  little  more  work  and  only  a  little  less  stealing — 
he  steadily  deteriorated  until  he  became  unbearable. 
Heaven  alone  knows  how  he  lives  now,  but  I  believe  he 
pretends  to  saw  wood.  Then  there  is  Jenkinson,  who 
was  a  good  bricklayer  as  a  slave ;  now  he  makes  a  mounte- 
bank of  himself  in  the  criminal  courts,  pretending  to  prac- 
tice law.  And  then  there  is  that  fellow  B.  F.  Porter,  who 
is  as  thoroughly  vicious  a  negro  as  I  know;  he  is  simply 
an  engenderer  of  strife.     Numbers  of  them,  like  Washing- 
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ton,  wish  to  do  right,  but  their  preachers  exhort  them  to 
stand  by  their  color  through  thick  and  thin,  and  the 
women  are  worse  than  the  men,  for  their  tongues  are 
forever  wagging,  and  the  foulness  of  their  language,  when 
irritated,  is  indescribable.  I  never  dream  of  permitting 
your  aunt  to  go  out  unattended  after  dusk,  for  then  the 
streets  are  filled  with  couples;  and  on  election  day  out  of 
doors  it  is  not  safe  for  ladies  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
Troops  and  hordes  of  these  negroes,  men  and  women,  flock 
in  from  the  islands  on  these  occasions ;  and  it  is  just  a  case 
of  whether  CaroU  Mann  or  Short  can  secure  the  greatest 
number  or  the  boldest  leaders.  Young  Mr.  Bohun  has 
taken  an  interest  in  politics,  and  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
force  and  rare  intelligence;  but  he  seems  erratic  and  vio- 
lent, and  his  collisions  with  Balch,  who  tries  to  humor 
him,  seem  to  be  directed  more  toward  dividing  the  whites 
than  keeping  them  united,  while  even  when  united  it  is 
evident  we  are  in  the  minority'.  The  negroes  pour  into 
the  city  for  every  chance  of  excitement  or  pleasure,  and 
then  all  work  is  suspended  in  the  country.  Upon  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Emancipation  Day,  and  other  especial 
days  they  take  possession  of  the  streets  and  all  the  parks, 
and  litter  the  public  places  with  their  dirty  scraps.  Verita- 
ble animals  at  their  games,  the  proximity  of  the  sexes  pre- 
cipitates quarrels,  and  toward  evening  the  favorite  pastime 
of  "Too-la-loo"  is  productive  of  broken  heads,  hideous 
noises,  and  disgusting  profanity.  The  effects  of  the  war 
we  may  outgrow,  but  the  effects  of  Reconstruction  are 
apparently  irreparable." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

OLD   REMINISCENCES 

From  their  father's  conversation  when  the  family 
gathered  together  in  the  evening,  the  boys  soon  acquired 
much  information  as  to  the  happenings  during  their  ab- 
sence from  the  State  and  city.  It  was  apparent  from  the 
most  of  Air.  Gordon's  narratives  that  all  of  the  old  ele- 
ments of  the  body-politic  were  in  a  state  of  solution,  and 
that  from  such  some  new  condition  must  speedily  be  pre- 
cipitated or  it  would  be  too  late  to  save  what  had  been 
left  from  the  war.  The  status  of  the  freedman  had  been 
the  one  burning  question  which  underlay  all  others  from 
the  very  beginning  of  Reconstruction  to  the  present  time. 
And  over  it  contest  after  contest  had  been  waged.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gordon,  there  had  been  sharp  differences 
between  the  whites.  Colonel  Hugh  Everard,  for  instance, 
had  declared  from  the  outset  that  the  negroes  ought  to 
stand  before  the  courts  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
political  rights  upon  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the 
w^hites;  but  had  as  positively  declared  that  no  illiterate 
man,  be  he  white  or  black,  should  have  the  right  to  vote. 
While  extremely  distasteful,  this  appeared  to  Mr.  Gor- 
don to  be  the  right  view;  but  the  editor  of  The  Clarion, 
Aaron  Balch,  and  Mr.  John  Gross  obtained  a  heartier 
support  for  their  plan,  based  as  it  was  upon  a  property 
rather  than  an  educational  qualification.  In  the  inability 
of  these  sets  of  leaders  to  come  to  any  definite  under- 
standing the  obstructionists  had  carried  the  day. 

"In  the  convention  of  our  party  which  just  preceded 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,"  observed  Mr. 
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Gordon,  "I  fear  we  missed  the  best  chance  we  ever  had  or 
shall  have  to  settle  these  vexed  questions  properly.  The 
negroes  did  not  then  realize  what  an  immense  and  licen- 
tious power  lay  in  universal  suffrage,  and  I  remember  how 
earnestly  Everard  pleaded  that  we  should  accept  the  in- 
evitable, send  delegates  to  the  approaching  Constitutional 
Convention  and  strive  for  an  educational  qualification  to 
be  applied  to  all  manner  of  men  without  respect  to  race 
or  previous  condition.  Balch,  however,  claimed  it  would 
never  be  adopted;  that  it  abridged  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizens ;  and  he  advocated  a  property  qualification 
together  with  a  system  of  plural  voting,  so  as  to  shut 
none  out,  but  give  property  holders  more  votes  than  one, 
and  in  that  suggestion  he  had  the  support  of  Mr,  Gross, 
who  is  unquestionably  a  lawyer  of  considerable  ability. 
But  old  General  Bonneset,  who  had  been  before  the  war 
a  man  of  considerable  means  and  influence,  opposed  both 
plans  vigorously.  Gross  had  suggested  the  preparation  of 
an  address  in  which  we  should  promise  to  every  male  of 
twenty-one  at  least  one  vote,  and  to  every  freeholder  the 
right  to  sit  on  a  jury.  This  address,  he  said,  should  be 
disseminated  among  the  negroes  to  assure  them  that  we 
were  their  best  friends  and  far  better  fitted  to  legislate  for 
the  benefit  of  both  races  than  strangers  could  be.  But  at 
that  the  old  General,  in  a  really  impassioned  speech,  had 
begged  his  esteemed  young  friend  and  legal  adviser  not 
to  put  this  cup  to  his  lips  and  force  him  to  call  upon  a 
negro,  as  his  peer,  to  pass  upon  his  rights  of  life  and  limb 
and  property  and  reputation.  Gross  saw  that  the  body 
was  stirred  by  the  old  man's  appeal,  and  from  prudential 
and  possibly  other  considerations  waited  for  it  to  cool; 
but  Balch,  who  possibly  at  that  time  could  not  exactly 
measure  the  strength  of  Southern  prejudices  and  feelings, 
brought  up  the  idea  that  it  would  really  be  an  address, 
not  to  the  negroes  in  mass,  but  to  the  better  class  of 
colored  people,  and  he  suggested  that  the  address  would 
be  more  acceptable  if  it  was  so  headed;  as  that  designation 
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was  preferred  by  them.  Old  General  Bonneset  became 
rather  warm  at  this,  and  declared  that  to  him  a  negro  was 
a  negro,  no  matter  how  much  or  little  he  was  colored. 
Then  Leonidas  Holman,  who  could  never  refrain  from 
perpetrating  some  jest,  no  matter  how  serious  the  occa- 
sion, supported  the  General's  objections  in  a  humorous 
speech,  in  which  he  brought  the  matter  of  the  address 
into  ridicule  by  declaring  that  it  was  immaterial  whether 
the  descendants  of  Ham  were  called  negroes  or  colored 
people;  for,  said  he,  all  who  have  been  brought  into  close 
and  intimate  contact  with  them  realize  the  truth  of  the 
adage  which  tells  us  'A  rose  by  any  other  name  will  smell 
as  sweet.'  That  gave  the  address  a  black  eye;  and  when 
young  Bohun  made  a  fiery  speech  in  which  he  protested 
against  the  adoption  of  any  line  of  policy  which  would 
make  the  whites  parties  to  and  morally  responsible  for 
any  scheme  of  negro  government  in  which  we  should 
simply  play  the  part  of  a  minority  brake  on  Radical  legis- 
lation, he  carried  the  Convention.  The  General's  in- 
fluence over  Gross  kept  him  lukewarm,  and  Everard  only 
supported  Balch  because  he  considered  the  editor's  plan 
better  than  none;  but  as  Bohun  pointed  out,  it  really  did 
not  have  his  entire  commendation." 

"And  what  was  your  opinion?"  asked  Rupert. 

"O,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Gordon.  "I  am  no 
leader.  I  followed  those  who  I  thought  knew.  I  think 
one  of  our  troubles  is  that  we  have  too  many  who  desire 
to  lead.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  partly  agreed 
with  young  Bohun  when  he  declared  that  the  negroes 
could  not  make  a  constitution  which  would  stand  a  year's 
strain;  but  it  seems  that  they  had  the  assistance  of  some 
very  able  men,  notably  Coles  and  Conder,  not  to  mention 
Mann,  who  lacks  neither  ability  nor  audacity." 

"Mr.  Holman  must  have  been  something  like  Gus," 
suggested  Rupert. 

"Very  much,  I  take  it,"  replied  his  father.  "I  recol- 
lect a  story  told  of  a  joke  he  perpetrated  on  old  General 
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Bonneset  himself,  many  years  ago,  which  no  one  but 
Holman  would  have  dared  to  attempt.  The  General,  while 
considerably  his  senior  and  of  an  entirely  different  dis- 
position, was  always  very  fond  of  Holman's  careless,  per- 
petual light-heartedness,  and  while  himself  a  somewhat 
pompous  old  man,  loved  to  have  Holman  about  him. 
Neither  of  them  had  ever  hurt  himself  with  work,  and 
possibly  that  was  the  secret  bond  of  union.  At  all  events, 
prior  to  the  war  and  many  years  ago  when,  as  General  of 
the  First  Brigade  of  the  State  Militia,  General  Bonneset 
was  in  camp  at  Bee's  Ferry,  Holman  was  there  also  as 
one  of  his  numerous  aids.  Some  visitors  were  at  the 
camp  one  morning,  dnd  the  old  General,  in  full  regalia, 
was  doing  the  honors.  He  was  upon  such  occasions  a 
stickler  for  all  the  observances  of  military  form  and 
etiquette,  and  one  of  the  ladies  having  inquired  of  him 
regarding  some  object  across  the  river,  he  stopped,  struck 
an  attitude  and  called  out  to  Holman,  who  was  enjoying 
himself  immensely  with  a  very  pretty  girl  from  Virginia, 
'Lieutenant  Holman,  bring  me  my  field-glasses.'  Holman 
drew  himself  up  stiffly,  saluted  in  the  most  approved 
style,  and  literally  dived  into  the  General's  tent,  from 
which  he  emerged  a  moment  later  bearing  a  waiter  on 
which  there  were  half  a  dozen  tumblers.  The  guests 
tried  hard  not  to  smile  as  he  balanced  the  waiter  with  one 
hand  and  saluted  with  the  other,  but  the  General's  face 
was  a  picture.  'I  told  you  to  bring  my  field-glasses,'  he 
said  sternly.  But  the  incorrigible  scamp  only  replied, 
'General,  these  are  the  only  glasses  I  have  ever  seen  you 
use  in  the  field.'  That  was  too  much  for  the  guests ;  they 
broke  into  laughter,  and  for  a  second  the  old  General  was 
nonplussed ;  but  he  rose  to  the  situation.  He  knew  that 
he  could  not  punish  Holman  appropriately  even  if  he  had 
wished  to.  So  he  observed  slowly  and  with  a  dignity 
which  gradually  descended  to  pleasantry:  'I  don't  order 
you  to  be  shot  for  your  impertinence,  sir,  as  in  all  human 
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probability  it  will  be  your  fate  to  be  hanged.    So  be  hanged 
to  you,  sir,  and  get  my  glasses.' 

"But,"  continued  Mr.  Gordon,  "both  of  them  are  gone 
now,  and  if  they  were  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  our 
altered  condition,  they  possessed  many  amiable  and  worthy 
traits.  Their  young  fellow-obstructionist  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff,  as  we  are  all  likely  to  find  out  sooner  or  later. 
Meanwhile,  Rupert,  I  will  make  it  a  point  to  speak  to 
Balch  about  you  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  IX 

POLITICAL  RIVALS 

Young  as  he  was,  for  he  was  barely  twenty-five,  Mr. 
Henry  Bohun  was  essentially  a  leader  of  men.  For  gen- 
erations his  people  before  him  had  led,  and  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  follow. 

Coldly  imperious  at  times,  strongly  impulsive  at  others, 
when  the  occasion  required  he  could  be  courtesy  itself. 
But  under  all  the  stormy  heat  or  freezing  hauteur  of  the 
man  was  a  quick  and  calculating  mind,  a  daring  soul ;  and 
therefore  it  was  soon  realized  that  he  exerted  a  force 
which  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  politics  of  EUenton. 

Bohun  was  one  of  those  men  who  had  passed  very  rap- 
idly from  youth  to  manhood.  At  seventeen  he  was  a 
man ;  and  now,  at  twenty-five,  the  carefully  trimmed  and 
pointed  beard  and  the  habitual  gravity  of  the  countenance 
it  seemed  to  lend  additional  years  to,  marked  him  as  one 
apparently  quite  capable  of  holding  his  own  with  men 
of  forty  and  upwards. 

Soon  weary  of  the  style  of  politics  which  he  found  pre- 
vailing at  Ellenton  on  his  return  from  England,  whither 
he  had  gone  just  after  the  war,  he  had  at  once  flung 
himself  into  public  life,  to  become  a  disturbing  factor. 

The  attempt  to  rule  the  negro  through  conciliation,  as 
it  was  styled,  but  really  through  corner  shop  groceries  and 
cheap  whiskey,  filled  him  with  disgust. 

"Conciliate  the  negroes!"  he  would  exclaim.  "Concil- 
iate those  whom  we  have  held  as  slaves,  and  to  whom  free- 
dom and  equality  with  their  former  masters  has  been 
given,   in  spite  of  our  most  determined  efforts!     Why, 
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they  must  regard  all  attempts  at  conciliation,  at  this 
stage,  as  weakness.  If  we  are  determined  to  debauch 
them  with  liquor,  let  us  call  it  by  its  right  name,  but  in 
the  end  we  will  find  that  we  must  rule  them  by  force, 
even  if  it  is  necessary,  at  first,  to  break  the  head  of  every 
one  of  them  to  get  the  idea  in.  Force  rules  the  world 
to-day,  and  always  has  done  so.  It  is  by  force  that 
Britain  holds  Ireland  and  India,  and  through  lack  of  it 
that  she  failed  to  hold  us  when,  supported  by  France,  we 
shook  off  Britain's  hold.  It  was  by  force  that  this  Repub- 
lic tore  from  Mexico  one-half  of  her  domain ;  and  when, 
finally,  unable  to  agree  among  ourselves  as  to  the  spread 
or  repression  of  slavery,  it  was  by  force  the  question  was 
settled.  Civilization  rests  to-day  upon  the  willingness  of 
men  and  governments  to  protect  human  life,  within  certain 
lines,  and  to  take  human  life,  without  passion,  but  piti- 
lessly, when  the  occasion  requires  it.  At  one  extreme  of 
humanity  stands  the  unreasoning,  impulsive  savage,  gentle 
to-day  and  frantic  to-morrow,  who  must  for  his  own  good 
and  the  good  of  others  be  restrained  and  coerced.  At  the 
other  stands  the  refined  inhabitant  of  Utopia,  who  cannot 
believe  in  coercion,  from  the  fact  that  he  moves  without 
it.  Between  these  two  extremes  stand  the  rulers  of  the 
world,  measuring  out  to  those  who  will  take  reason,  rea- 
son, and  applying  to  those  who  need  force,  force.  To 
each  class  is  given  the  argument  it  can  grasp  in  its  full 
meaning." 

So  far,  then,  from  following  the  lead  of  the  brilliant 
editor  of  The  Clarion,  the  great  law^^er  Mr.  Gross,  and 
other  eminent  Democrats,  and  inclining  with  them  toward 
the  Hon.  Erastus  Coles,  Bohun  denounced  the  Northerner 
as  a  d — d  hypocritical  Yankee  scoundrel,  and  upon  one  of 
the  occasions  of  his  meeting  with  Captain  Caroll  Mann 
demanded  of  him  how  he  could  affiliate  with  such  a  cur. 

"Why,  your  best  people  are  inclining  to  him,"  Mann 
replied,  "and  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  he  may  yet 
be  the  candidate  of  your  party  for  Governor." 
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"Never!"  exclaimed  Bohun,  impetuously.  "Why,  I 
would  support  almost  any  one,  even  you,  in  preference." 

"Thanks!"  replied  Mann,  with  a  short  laugh,  for  he 
felt  the  sting  in  the  declaration.  "I  make  no  pretense, 
Mr.  Bohun;  I  am  for  Mann  every  time;  so,  if  those  are 
your  views,  we  may  pull  together  yet." 

This  conversation  between  the  two  men  had  been 
repeated,  and  had  reached  Rupert's  ears;  and  upon  the 
morning  that  he  had  decided  to  apply  to  Balch  for  work 
upon  the  paper,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  office,  being 
joined  by  Henry  Bohun,  he  alluded  to  it,  in  his  usual 
frank  and  straightforward  manner. 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  said,  "how  you,  who  abuse 
Coles  so  fiercely,  can  tolerate  that  fellow  Mann." 

"He  is  a  loathsome  scab!"  replied  Bohun,  contempt- 
uously; "but  he  is  fairly  itching  with  ambition  and  greed, 
and  if  we  are  ever  to  overthrow  these  scoundrels,  we 
must  get  them  clutching  at  each  other's  throat." 

"But  why,  with  only  Coles  and  Mann  to  choose 
from,  do  you  take  the  worse  of  evils?" 

"Coles  is  too  clever,"  said  Bohun,  coldly;  "he  is  danger- 
ously near  controlling  this  State  to-day.  He  never  sleeps. 
If  he  ever  gets  well  seated,  he  will  turn  his  back  on  the 
bulk  of  his  own  gang  and  build  up  a  Coles  party  and 
recruit  it  from  our  very  best.  He  will  flatter  and  bind 
Balch  to  his  purposes.  No!  No!  the  Yankee  must  go 
first;  he  is  the  abler  of  the  two,  by  far.  Notice  how 
Balch,  in  his  paper,  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  Coles. 
They  have  some  understanding;  they  are  moving  together. 
Yet,  why  should  that  surprise  any  one?"  continued  he. 
"What  can  one  expect  of  Balch?  He  is  but  a  graft;  his 
people  have  not,  like  yours  and  mine,  for  generations  lived 
and  ruled  here." 

"Mine  did  not  do  much  ruling,"  replied  Rupert,  laugh- 
ing. 

"Well,  but  they  have  been  of  the  gentry,  don't  you 
know,"   Bohun   replied   rather  impatiently.      "We   know 
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all  about  them.  As  for  Balch,  he  probably  does  not 
know  who  his  own  father  was.  Don't  let  him  influence 
you  too  much,  Rupert.  I  want  you  with  me.  In  your 
ward  I  have  no  very  firm  hold  as  yet,  and  you  must  ring 
in  with  the  boys  and  see  what  you  can  do.  There  is  a 
young  Irishman  by  the  name  of  T.  D.  O'Brien  I  would 
like  to  capture." 

"T.  D.  O'Brien— Paddy?  Why,  he  is  an  old  school- 
mate of  mine,"  Rupert  replied.  "Paddy  and  I  used  to  be 
great  friends." 

"Go  to  the  ward  meeting  to-morrow  night,  then," 
urged  Bohun,  "and  run  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention. 
I  want  as  many  supporters  as  I  can  get.  I  wish  to  be 
county  chairman." 

"You  seem  to  be  counting  pretty  positively  on  my  sup- 
porting you,"  said  Rupert,  with  a  smile. 

"O,  that's  all  right;  that's  all  right!"  Bohun  replied. 
"When  you  get  there  you'll  see  we'll  agree."  And  having 
reached  his  office  he  turned  in. 

On  parting  with  Bohun,  Rupert  had  hurried  to  the 
office  of  The  Clarion^  where  he  had  an  appointment  with 
the  managing  editor,  Mr.  Aaron  Balch.  He  passed 
through  the  outer  room,  where  the  reporters  were  scrib- 
bling around  a  large  table,  into  an  inner  room  where  an 
elderly  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  was  giving  some  instruc- 
tions to  a  dirty  boy  in  a  long  apron,  and,  nodding  to  the 
elderly  man.  Mr.  Horatio  Smith,  with  whom  he  was 
slightly  acquainted,  Rupert  knocked  at  the  door  of  an 
inner  room. 

"Come  in !"  called  out  a  deep,  strong  voice,  and  enter- 
ing, Rupert  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  extraor- 
dinary Austrian  waif  who  had  risen  to  such  power  in 
Ellenton  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  personality. 

Aaron  Balch  was  probably  ten  years  Rupert's  senior. 
He  was  a  heavily  built  man  of  a  blonde  type.  A  soldier  in 
the  artillery  arm  of  the  Confederate  service,  he  had  been 
promoted  from  the  ranks  for  the  gallant  stand  he  had 
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made  when,  rammer  in  hand,  he  had  knocked  a  Federal 
trooper  out  of  his  saddle  and  succeeded  in  attaching  his 
piece  to  the  limber,  the  single  one  of  his  battery  which 
had  been  saved  from  capture  at  Antietam.  A  participator 
in  one  or  two  street  rows,  on  account  of  the  personalities 
indulged  in  by  the  little  sheet  he  had  started  after  the 
war,  his  paper  had  flourished  until  now  it  was  the  paper 
of  Ellenton. 

Aaron  Balch  was  a  most  interesting  character.  Almost 
self-educated,  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
man  was  the  quickness  with  which  his  mind  worked.  Had 
his  judgment  and  sobriety  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
acuteness  of  his  intellect  and  the  courage  of  his  soul,  there 
would  have  been  scarcely  anything  which  he  could  not 
have  accomplished ;  but  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  re- 
markable force  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  matters  was 
exerted  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulties  of  his  own 
creating. 

Until  the  advent  of  Bohun,  his  influence  in  Ellenton 
had  been  rapidly  increasing,  until  it  bid  fair  to  dominate 
the  city. 

A  man  of  great  ambition,  but  of  most  pleasant  address; 
loving  his  friends  as  intensely  as  he  hated  his  enemies; 
by  those  to  whom  he  was  able  to  exhibit  himself  at  his 
best,  he  was  regarded  as  a  genius,  and  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
leader. 

Pulling  with  the  Hon.  Erastus  Coles,  Balch  was  work- 
ing up  a  policy  which  necessitated  a  fierce  fire  upon  many 
former  friends  of  Coles,  whom,  whilst  Coles  could  not 
strike  himself,  he  scarcely  objected  to  note  stricken. 
Slowly,  steadily,  inch  by  inch,  The  Clarion  was  drawing 
its  clientage  toward  the  able  Northern  carpetbagger,  but 
in  doing  so  it  was  working  out  the  plan  which  its  master 
mind  had  developed  for  Balch,  not  for  Coles. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Gordon!"  said  the  great  man,  rising  at  the 
sight  of  his  visitor.  "The  son  of  my  esteemed  and  ven- 
erated friend  Mr.  Berwick  Gordon.     Take  a  seat.    Well, 
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sir,  I  understand,  from  your  father,  that  you  desire  to  try 
journah'sm  as  a  profession.  It's  a  rough  road,  Mr.  Gor- 
don. It's  work  in  which  there  are  likely  to  be  more  kicks 
than  half-pence,  but  if  you  wish  to  try  it,  for  your  father's 
sake  I  will  give  you  a  chance." 

"That's  all  I  ask  for,"  observed  Rupert,  with  all  the 
assurance  of  youth  that  has  never  known  the  pinch  of 
poverty.  "All  of  us  must  earn  our  half-pence  before  we 
can  expect  to  spend  them ;  but  the  kicks,  I  presume,  we 
are  permitted  to  repay  at  once,  in  kind." 

"Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  editor,  "young  blood  is 
hot  blood,  but  a  newspaper  man  should  keep  to  his  pen, 
until  forced  to  his  fists;  and  to  his  fists,  until  pushed  to 
his  pistol.  Still,  he  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  for 
we  have  a  terrible  crew  to  deal  with  here,  and  The 
Clarion  s  policy  has  ever  been  to  call  a  spade  a  spade." 

Then  turning  to  his  desk  and  resuming  his  seat,  he 
continued:  "There  is  to-day  an  assignment  on  which  an 
ambitious  reporter  might  win  his  spurs,  for  I  want  hot 
stuff.  That  scoundrel  Caroll  Mann  speaks  at  the  Mili- 
tary Hall  to-day,  and  I  mean  to  have  him  lacerated.  That 
he,  who  has  worn  the  Confederate  gray,  should  soil  it  by 
contact  with  the  crew  he  consorts  with  is  not  to  be 
borne  by  those  of  us  who  never  stained  it  but  with  our 
blood.  The  assignment  I  shall  have,  of  course,  covered 
by  Smith,  for  it  is  too  important  to  leave  entirely  to  a 
novice;  but  you  can  try  your  hand  at  a  personal  descrip- 
tion of  the  stars.  So  catch  hold  and  see  what  you  can 
make  of  it,  and  I  will  see  later  what  I  can  do  with  you." 
And  swinging  around  in  his  chair,  Mr.  Balch  brought 
the  interview  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  REPUBLICAN  COUNTY  CONVENTION 

The  approach  to  the  Military  Hall,  at  which  the  Re- 
publican County  Convention  was  to  be  held  at  noon,  was 
thronged  with  negroes. 

Here  could  be  seen  well-dressed  young  mulattoes,  who 
aped  the  whites  to  the  very  latest  in  style  and  manner,  and 
woolly  savages  from  the  adjoining  islands,  whose  clothes 
were  almost  all  that  could  distinguish  them  from  their 
brethren  in  Africa. 

The  leaders  of  the  wilder  members  were  almost  in- 
variably preachers,  who  aflfected,  if  procurable,  a  long 
black  coat  and  a  tile,  no  matter  how  battered. 

Shrewd  they  were,  however,  and,  conscious  of  the 
scarcely  veiled  contempt  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
mulattoes  and  partially  educated  blacks  of  the  city,  they 
kept  their  rude,  uncouth  followers  well  in  hand,  as  the 
rank  and  file  with  which,  submissive  as  sheep,  the  most 
unscrupulous  white  men  of  the  party,  if  agreeable  to  the 
shepherds,  could  control  the  party's  movements. 

To  every  country  preacher  he  met,  as  he  strolled  up, 
Captain  CaroU  Mann  was  cordiality  itself,  and  the  very 
difference  he  made  between  these  and  the  members  of  their 
flocks  was  the  subtlest  kind  of  flattery  to  the  preachers. 
To  those  mulattoes  and  blacks  of  the  city  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  followers,  Captain  Mann  was  also  famil- 
iar; to  those  opposed,  aggressively  impolite. 

But  the  convention  was  not  in  Captain  Mann's  con- 
trol by  any  means.     He  had  but  his  following. 

Near  the  door  stood  a  sharp,  hatchet-faced  white  man, 
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a  native  of  the  State,  of  whose  private  character  nothing 
very  bad  was  known,  whose  personal  courage  was  high, 
but  who  probably  stood  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  Ellenton  than  any  man  in  it;  for  he  had  car- 
ried his  ideas  of  social  equality  to  the  point  of  marrying 
a  mulatto  girl.  In  the  eyes  of  the  whites  this  was  a  sin 
against  his  race ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  mulattoes,  especial- 
ly the  young  ones,  it  made  him  the  apostle  of  a  new 
dispensation.  He  represented  social  equality.  Despite 
his  acrimonious  temper  and  his  absolute  lack  of  personal 
magnetism,  Mr.  James  Roberts,  therefore,  was  the  leader 
of  quite  a  faction. 

Toward  the  right  of  the  door  stood  the  most  impressive 
personage  of  the  entire  assembly.  A  heavily  built  man, 
whose  curly  black  hair  and  long,  flowing  black  beard 
spreading  over  his  broad  chest  imparted  a  leonine  appear- 
ance to  his  front.  Despite  his  soft  and  gentle  eyes  and 
the  quiet  ease  of  his  mannerj  this  man's  nerves  were  of 
steel,  and  he  was  far  from  being  the  gentle  and  affable 
creature  he  seemed,  for  he  had  been  tried  for  murder; 
and  while  no  one  would  have  imagined  it  from  his  ap- 
pearance, it  was  whispered  of  him  that  in  his  hot  blood 
there  was  the  one  damning  drop  of  Africa.  By  his 
friends  this  accusation,  the  more  serious  of  the  two,  was 
treated  as  the  baseless  scandal  of  opposing  politicians,  and 
in  support  of  their  claim  they  alluded  to  his  service  in  the 
Confederate  Army  as  conclusive  against  it.  Another 
apostle  of  social  equality,  negroes  were  received  at  his 
board  ;  but  for  his  bed  he  was  more  particular,  and  judged 
by  the  lawful  partner  of  that,  he  was  a  connoisseur  as  far 
as  blood  went. 

Reuben  Short  was,  probably,  of  all  the  politicians  pres- 
ent, the  most  influential.  Generous  to  profusion,  he  had 
built  up  a  following  among  the  negroes  which  could  not 
be  shaken ;  while  among  the  needy  whites  of  the  city  many 
a  man  was  so  bound  to  him  by  pecuniary  obligations  as 
to  be  in  secret  his  supporter  whenever  he  stood  for  re- 
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election  to  the  lucrative  office  he  held.  He  was  in  politics 
for  the  money  there  was  in  it,  nothing  else,  and  how  he 
got  that  money  concerned  him  little.  In  opposition  to  the 
other  white  men  he  scarcely  ever  opened  his  mouth,  and 
when  he  did  it  was  more  frequently  to  restrain  some 
indiscreet  or  verbose  adherent  than  to  advocate  a  course. 
But  as  a  worker  he  was  unequaled. 

Not  far  from  Short  stood  two  men — two  very  difEering 
types.  One,  a  large,  stern-looking  man,  with  a  broad 
and  intellectual  brow  and  a  long  upper  lip,  the  lines  of 
which  gave  character  to  his  face,  as,  clean-shaven,  the 
mouth  was  firmly  closed.  It  was  with  scarcely  concealed 
contempt  that  he  gazed  upon  the  motley  gathering  before 
him.  A  Republican  and  Abolitionist  from  choice,  he  had 
left  his  Northern  home,  where  he  had  sparingly  sipped,  in 
minute  measure,  the  distillation  of  these  principles,  to  take 
them  in  the  South  in  copious,  nauseating  draughts.  Well 
up  in  his  profession,  and  with  hands  comparatively  clean 
from  any  scandal,  he  was,  despite  his  ungracious  manner, 
too  valuable  a  man  and  too  devoted  a  Republican  to  be 
treated  with  anything  but  consideration ;  but,  for  all  that, 
Mr.  Conder  had  no  following.  Mr.  Conder  would  have 
been  amazed  if  any  one  had  told  him  that  he  was  narrow 
and  illiberal.  He  could  not,  with  any  patience,  think  of 
the  intolerance  of  the  Southern  whites;  and  that  he,  who 
in  his  own  section  had  stood  with  the  best,  should  be  looked 
down  upon  here  filled  him  with  hatred  for  the  intolerant 
Southerners,  whom  he  was,  therefore,  the  more  deter- 
mined to  force  into  submission  to  the  blacks.  With  such 
a  temperament  he  did  not  inspire  enthusiasm,  for  his  hate 
was  a  little  more  apparent  than  his  love;  and  at  the  best 
he  was  but  the  superior  instrument  by  which  the  legal 
work  of  politics  was  done,  nothing  more.  As  an  instru- 
ment, however,  he  was  well  remunerated,  for  he  was  even 
then  holding  and  receiving  the  pay  for  no  less  than  five 
offices. 

But  if  Mr.  Conder  represented  what  was  highest  among 
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carpetbaggers,  Mr.  Spittoon,  who  stood  not  far  from  him, 
represented  what  was  lowest  and  most  contemptible.  With 
shuffling,  uncertain  step  and  bent  back,  the  creature  did 
not  stand  erect  like  a  man,  but  crept  and  hopped  about 
like  some  long-legged  black  spider.  Where  he  had  come 
from,  God  alone  knew;  but  he  was  a  lawyer  of  some 
ability  and  no  conscience,  and  had  been  made  State's 
Attorney  and  chief  prosecuting  officer  of  the  county.  He 
seemed  to  be  utterly  destitute,  not  only  of  all  fine,  but  of 
all  manly  instincts.  He  had  been  accused  of  abhorrent, 
nameless  crimes,  and  his  repulsive  face,  with  its  dull  eyes 
under  their  heavy  black  brows,  his  narrow  forehead  over 
which  hung  his  greasy,  corkscrew-curled  black  hair, 
seemed  to  mark  him  as  a  freak  of  nature.  Even  the 
negroes  treated  him  with  a  contemptuous  familiarity,  and 
by  them  he  was  called  "Spittoon,"  without  any  prefix 
whatsoever.  Yet  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  a  third-rate 
lawyer  gave  him  a  position  of  prominence  in  that  as- 
semblage of  ignorance. 

Among  the  mulattoes  were  some  who  had  been  freed- 
men  before  the  war,  and  the  manner  of  these,  mostly 
elderly  men,  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  volubility  of 
the  younger  colored  men.  Men  of  means,  butchers  or 
truck  farmers,  generally  they  left  it  to  the  younger  men 
and  preachers  to  do  the  talking,  and  generally  inclined  to 
what  was  best. 

But  among  those  whom  the  war  had  emancipated  after 
their  maturity,  and  who,  filled  with  a  feverish  ambition, 
had  essayed  at  one  bound  to  pass  from  a  trade  to  a  pro- 
fession, were  to  be  found  the  best  examples  of  what  folly 
the  negro  can  be  guilty  of  when  freed  from  restraint. 

Chief  among  these  was  blatant  "Colonel"  Sam  Jenkin- 
son,  and  the  insufferable  Benjamin  F.  Porter. 

Sam  was  a  bricklayer  before  the  war,  but  since  then 
had  set  up  for  a  lawyer,  and  having  some  homely  wit  he 
made  a  buffoon  of  himself  before  court  and  jury  when- 
ever he  could  obtain  the  opportunity.     H  he  received  pay, 
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well  and  good ;  if  not,  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing himself  talk.  By  violent  and  incendiary  harangues, 
to  which  he  could  work  himself  up  at  short  notice,  he  had 
acquired  some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  in  politics  he 
essayed  to  stand  forth  as  the  especial  champion  of  the 
blacks.  Unstable  as  water,  the  work  he  accomplished  in 
this  direction  he  too  frequently  swept  away  in  the  first 
irritated  rush  of  his  vanity;  for  he  frequently  declared 
that,  after  all,  "the  nigger  in  the  way  he  followed  a 
mulatto  was  just  like  a  mule,  for  a  mule  would  follow  a 
horse  to  hell,"  The  "Colonel"  was  a  sort  of  end-man, 
however,  who,  despite  the  unbridled  ferocity  of  his 
harangues,  was  scarcely  taken  seriously,  and  was  more  a 
source  of  amusement  than  a  menace  to  the  whites. 

What  Porter  was  has  been  shown  before.  He  was  a 
quarrelsome,  vindictive,  insolent,  treacherous  negro,  com- 
pletely spoiled  for  all  work,  and  consumed  by  his  craze  for 
notoriety. 

The  hour  of  noon  approaching,  the  hall  filled,  and 
Short,  as  county  chairman,  took  the  chair  and  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  The  roll  was  called  amid  much  dis- 
order and  protests  from  the  body  of  the  hall,  which  the 
secretary,  a  young  German,  badly  marked  with  a  loath- 
some disease,  ignored  entirely,  and  upon  its  completion 
Spittoon  nominated  Captain  Caroll  Mann  as  temporary 
chairman,  while  Mr.  James  Roberts  nominated  Mr. 
Conder. 

There  was  for  a  second  a  lull,  and  Sam  Jenkinson  was 
on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  oratory 
without  the  least  bearing  upon  the  nominations.  Being 
called  to  order  repeatedly,  he  wrangled  with  the  chairman, 
until  he  was  threatened  with  ejection,  when  he  finally 
subsided.  The  flood  tide  of  African  oratory  was,  how- 
ever, by  this  time  no  longer  to  be  restrained,  and  the  hon- 
orable members  in  some  cases  literally  fought  for  the  floor. 

When  the  din  had  reached  a  height  which  precluded 
any  further  discussion,  Short  motioned  to  two  powerfully 
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built  colored  men,  who  sat  quietly  near  him,  and  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  members  from  the  islands,  "a  man  of 
God,"  as  he  loudly  styled  himself,  was  thrown  headlong 
out  of  the  door,  and  then  something  nearer  approaching 
to  order  was  established.  Mr.  Conder,  about  this  time, 
secured  the  eye  of  the  chairman,  and,  declining  the  nomi- 
nation tendered  him,  moved  the  nomination  of  the  county 
chairman  himself,  as  a  compromise  candidate. 

With  a  whoop  the  nomination  went  through,  and  a 
committee  on  credentials  was  appointed,  of  which  Spittoon 
was  made  the  chairman. 

The  convention  took  a  recess  pending  the  report,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  negroes,  in  bunches  about  the  hall,  regaled 
themselves  with  groundnuts  and  groundnut  cakes,  while 
Captain  Caroll  Mann  and  the  leaders  of  his  adherents 
crossed  the  street  to  the  neighboring  saloon,  to  imbibe 
whiskey  "straight."  Into  the  saloon  soon  crowded  others, 
and  directly  "Colonel"  Sam  Jenkinson  emerged,  propelled 
by  the  boot  of  Captain  Caroll  Mann,  with  whom  he  had 
engaged  in  an  altercation.  Warm  words  ensued  between 
Captain  Mann  and  Mr.  Roberts  over  this  episode;  but 
through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Conder  peace  was  re- 
stored, and  the  noisy  rabble  trooped  back  to  the  hall  to 
receive  the  committee's  report  on  credentials. 

"Mann  against  the  field,"  whispered  Mr.  Smith  to 
Rupert,  as  the  "ring-streaked  and  striped"  poured  back 
into  the  hall. 

"Then  why  did  they  put  Mann's  man  on  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  credentials?"  inquired  Rupert. 

"Fine  work,  my  friend.  Just  watch  and  see.  Caroll 
Mann  will  find  himself  'hoist  with  his  own  petard.'  The 
delegates  are  to  be  delivered  to  Coles." 

Some  semblance  of  order  having  been  by  this  time  se- 
cured, Spittoon  started  to  read  his  report,  shifting  his 
glance  occasionally  from  the  paper  in  his  hand  to  steal  a 
hasty  look  at  where  Captain  Mann  was  sitting,  with  a 
face  quite  red  from  the  whiskey  he  had   imbibed  while 
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"setting  it  up"  to  his  supporters.  As  the  reading  pro- 
ceeded, it  became  evident  that  a  distinct  weeding  out  of 
the  Mann  delegates  was  in  process,  and  at  its  conclusion 
Mann  bounded  to  his  feet  in  a  tearing  rage.  With  every 
vile  term  that  he  could  think  of,  he  denounced  Spittoon; 
but,  secure  from  bodily  contact,  the  latter  sat  unmoved. 

Roberts  rose  to  reply.  He  spoke  sharply,  and  the 
convention  was  soon  again  in  an  uproar. 

In  a  rush  which  Captain  Mann  made  to  get  at  Roberts, 
he  was  seized  by  a  powerfully  built  Irishman,  one  of 
Short's  adherents,  and  the  latter  being  reinforced  by 
equally  as  stout  a  negro,  both  of  them  deputy  sheriffs, 
despite  Mann's  struggles  he  was  helpless.  In  the  tussle 
the  Captain's  cravat  became  twisted  under  his  ear,  and  he 
presented  a  comical  spectacle. 

Meanwhile,  the  sergeant-at-arms,  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  who  moved  at  a  nod  from  Short  tranquilly  seated 
at  his  desk,  was  forcing  from  the  hall  the  most  violent  of 
those  who  had  been  reported  as  not  entitled  to  seats;  but 
in  doing  so  they  had  to  tear  some  loose  from  opponents 
whom  they  had  thrown  upon  the  floor  and  were  pummel- 
ing. 

Seeing  that  on  the  skirmish  line  he  had  been  driven 
back,  Captain  Mann  made  terms  with  his  captors,  and 
endeavored  to  rally  the  scattered  forces  which  had  been 
left  to  him.  Short  surrendered  the  chair  to  Mr.  Conder, 
as  permanent  chairman,  and  nominations  for  delegates  to 
the  State  Convention  were  declared  in  order. 

After  wearisome  harangues  the  convention  proceeded  to 
an  election,  and  sixteen  delegates  were  elected,  chief 
among  whom  were  Short,  Spittoon,  Roberts,  Conder,  and 
Captain  Mann,  the  rest  being  mainly  mulattoes  and  one 
or  two  black  preachers.  "Colonel"  Sam  Jenkinson  failed 
of  an  election,  which  injurious  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  majority  rendered  him  oblivious  to  the  kick  he  had 
received  from  the  Captain,  and  caused  him  to  roundly 
denounce  his  color. 
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"The  mulattoes  and  the  whites  despise  you,"  he  said; 
"and  they  do  well,  for  you  black  people  are  ashamed  of 
your  own  color." 

Up  to  this  time  Benjamin  F.  Porter  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  himself  into  notice.  As  a  useful  and  sub- 
servient tool  of  Short,  he  had  been  rewarded  with  a 
place  upon  the  delegation;  and,  swelling  with  pride  and 
importance,  he  now  arose  to  gratify  his  love  of  notoriety 
by  attacking  the  man  of  whose  garrulity  he  was  extremely 
envious. 

"The  negro  is  not  ashamed  of  his  own  color,  Mr.  Chair- 
man," he  observed  pompously.  "My  own  election  indi- 
cates that.  But,  sir,"  observed  he,  turning  toward  Sam  as 
he  spoke,  "the  negro  does  not  desire  to  be  led  by  these 
'lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.'  " 

"  'Lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort !'  "  shouted  Sam, 
bounding  to  his  feet.  "Does  he  apply  that  term  to  me, 
sir?  Why,  sir,  no  respectable  colored  female  can  be  seen 
in  the  company  of  Benjamin  F.  Porter  and  remain  re- 
spectable. I  will  say,  sir,  to  this  Benjamin,  what  the 
patriarch  Jacob  declared  of  the  first  of  the  tribe,  'Benjamin 
shall  ravish  like  a  wolf.'  Now,  sir,  we  know  a  wolf  is 
like  a  dog,  an  obscene  animal — " 

Sam  would  have  continued,  but  the  convention  was 
weary  of  him,  and  his  explosive  eloquence  was  suppressed 
by  his  being  summarily  dragged  down  into  his  seat. 

Then  came  the  crowning  act.  Short  introduced  resolu- 
tions pledging  the  delegates  to  the  support  of  the  Hon. 
Erastus  Coles  in  the  approaching  convention  of  the  party. 
They  were  received  with  a  shout  of  applause,  but  Captain 
Mann  arose  to  speak  upon  them  before  they  were  voted 
upon. 

Bitterly  angered  by  his  defeat,  he  threw  into  his  speech 
all  the  force  he  possessed  in  an  effort  to  bring  to  his  sup- 
port a  majority  of  the  convention.  He  denounced  what  he 
termed  a  trade  with  the  Democrats.  He  asserted  that  he 
was  not  opposed  to  Coles,  unless  it  should  appear  that 
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Coles  was  in  a  deal  with  the  editor  of  The  Clarion  and 
the  whites.  With  remarkable  force  he  drew  a  picture  of 
the  conditions  before  the  war,  and  berated  the  arrogance 
of  the  whites.  In  his  determined  effort  to  carry  the  con- 
vention with  him,  his  demagogism  stopped  at  nothing,  and 
the  very  war,  in  which  he  had  served  with  credit,  was 
brought  in  to  play  its  part.  As  he  thundered  forth  his 
philippics  against  the  slaveholders,  and  Rupert  saw  how, 
with  open  mouths,  the  negroes  were  sucking  in  his  false- 
hoods, a  feeling  of  intense  hate  possessed  him  for  the 
renegade.  Just  then  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  cravat 
behind  his  ear,  and  an  idea  struck  him. 

Mann  succeeded.  He  worked  up  the  excitable  negroes 
to  such  a  pitch  that  the  shrewd  Short  withdrew  the  reso- 
lutions, not  caring  to  risk  any  instructions  to  a  delegation 
he  almost  entirely  controlled,  and  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 


CHAPTER  XI 

AT  THE  RINK 

The  roller-skating  craze  had  struck  Ellenton  with  full 
force,  and  the  rink  on  Main  Street  was  filled,  not  only 
with  boys  and  girls,  young  ladies  and  young  men,  but 
some  sedate  elders,  well  advanced  in  years,  had  strolled 
in  to  see  what  skating  was;  for  many  of  these  good  peo- 
ple had  never  seen  a  sheet  of  ice  thick  enough  to  support 
a  child's  weight,  or  if  so,  remaining  ice  long  enough  to 
utilize  for  such  exercise. 

Around  the  rink  staggered  and  tottered  people  of  all 
ages,  bumping  into  each  other,  apologizing  and  starting 
off  again,  good-naturedly  laughing,  as  they  came  down 
occasionally  with  a  crash,  and  making  the  most  of  a 
strange  experience. 

The  few  who  at  school  or  away  from  Ellenton  had 
learned  something  of  skating  upon  ice,  having  the  balance 
soon  acquired  the  difference  in  the  stroke,  and  sailed 
about  the  room  with  comparative  ease;  but  among  them 
all  there  was  but  one  accomplished  roller  skater. 

A  striking  picture  was  Miss  Margaret  Herndon,  keep- 
ing time  with  her  gentle,  swaying  motion  to  the  notes  of 
the  band,  which  played  waltz  after  waltz. 

That  she  was  pleased  with  herself  was  quite  evident, 
for  she  was  a  handsome,  stylish  girl,  full  of  animal  life. 
Not  too  particular,  and  certainly  nothing  of  a  prude.  Miss 
Madge  Herndon  thought  that  youth  was  the  time  for 
enjoyment,  and  she  did  not  intend  to  lose  her  share  by  any 
too  great  particularity  as  to  what  fun  was. 

Good-natured  she  was,  however,  and  many  of  the  girls 
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were  taken  in  hand  by  her  from  time  to  time,  and  as- 
sisted ;  an  assistance  they  seemed  to  find  much  more  agree- 
able than  the  well-meant,  but  necessarily  familiar,  in- 
structions of  the  manager  of  the  rink  and  his  rough- 
looking  assistant. 

Miss  Madge  did  not  confine  herself  to  her  girl  friends, 
however,  but  occasionally  extended  a  hand  to  a  laboring 
male  friend,  and  lent  him  its  somewhat  treacherous  sup- 
port for  a  turn. 

The  handsome  girl  moving  with  graceful,  easy  strokes, 
her  skirt  switching  from  side  to  side,  as  the  weight  of  her 
body  was  lightly  poised  first  on  one  well-shaped  foot  and 
then  its  fellow,  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  laboring, 
straining  male,  whose  expression  of  countenance  and 
cramped  attitude  denoted  the  combined  muscular  and  men- 
tal effort  he  was  exerting  to  keep  his  legs  together,  while 
the  rigid  arm  stood  out  from  his  body  to  his  companion's 
hand  like  a  pump  handle. 

Over  and  over  again,  when  such  a  one  had  been  pro- 
pelled into  a  velocity  of  movement  far  too  great  for  him 
to  control  without  assistance.  Miss  Herndon  gracefully 
disengaged  her  hand,  and,  with  unconcealed  merriment, 
saw  him  perform  a  series  of  gyrations  generally  brought 
up  with  a  full-length  fall. 

That  did  not  for  an  instant  stop  the  invitations  which 
were  pressed  upon  her  for  a  turn,  however;  for  most  of 
the  youths  were  determined  to  learn;  and  to  press  Miss 
Madge's  hand  during  a  circuit  of  the  room  was  pleasure 
enough  without  the  instruction. 

Sweeping  around  the  room  with  good-natured  Gus 
Holman,  who  had  already  fallen  once,  with  almost  force 
enough  to  break  the  flooring,  and  whose  awkwardness 
was  most  ludicrous,  Miss  Herndon  released  him  just  as 
a  tall  man,  with  a  full,  steady  stroke,  approached,  and 
then  stopped  to  note  the  double  catastrophe. 

"Head  me  ofE,  Rupert;  the  throttle  is  open,  and  I  am 
a-coming!"  shouted  Gus  as  he  bore  down  upon  the  former. 
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"Stiffen  your  legs!"  shouted  Rupert  as  they  came  to- 
gether; and  as  he  spoke  he  caught  Holman  firmly  around 
the  shoulders,  and  bending  his  muscular  back  to  an  angle 
with  his  hips,  kept  his  feet  away.  The  four  feet  slipped 
about  for  a  second  or  two,  but  after  some  acrobatic  exer- 
cise the  combination  stood  firmly  upright. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  great  and  glorious  Union!"  ex- 
claimed Gus,  as,  still  clinging  to  Rupert,  the  two  as- 
sumed a  more  natural  position. 

"Rupert,  old  man,"  he  continued,  as  he  still  clung  to 
his  companion,  "don't  you  depend  upon  me  always  to 
save  you  in  this  way.  You  must  learn  how  to  skate,  man, 
or  you  can't  skate  with  the  girls." 

Miss  Herndon  was  a  little  disappointed.  She  had  an- 
ticipated something  much  more  amusing;  and  although 
possibly  hardly  aware  of  it,  she  had  particularly  wished 
to  see  the  tall  man  fall.  She  had  noticed  him  during  the 
evening.  He  was  a  stranger  to  her,  and  rather  too  inde- 
pendent of  the  most  important  person  in  the  rink.  Here 
now  he  was  usurping  her  prerogative  and  showing  Hol- 
man how  to  skate — Holman  would  not  be  half  so  amusing 
if  he  was  taught.  Nor  was  it  only  Holman;  for  a  little 
later  one  or  two  shy  and  rather  timid  girls,  whom  she  had 
been  unable  to  tempt,  ventured  out  with  the  skater,  cling- 
ing desperately  to  the  tall,  handsome  fellow  with  the 
pleasant  face.  Among  them  was  Miss  Grey,  whom  he 
seemed  to  know  quite  well,  and  with  regard  to  whom 
Madge  felt,  in  an  indescribable  way,  that  womanhood 
could  rise  to  a  height  of  refinement  beyond  her,  Madge's, 
plane,  while  still  retaining  such  attractive  feminine  qual- 
ities as  to  challenge  attention. 

"Who  is  that  gentleman?"  she  inquired  of  Holman,  as, 
with  the  latter  fanning  her,  she  later  sat  down  for  a  brief 
interval. 

"That  is  Rupert  Gordon;  a  capital  fellow.  Shall  I 
introduce  him?" 
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"Did  he  request  it,  while  he  and  you  were  embracing 
each  other  so  affectionately  a  moment  ago?" 

"Well,  no,"  replied  Gus,  with  a  grin;  "you  see,  he  was 
at  that  moment  not  quite  sure  of  his  standing,  even  with 
me.    Indeed,  that  was  a  time  to  try  men's  soles !" 

"I  should  think  so!"  remarked  Madge.  "I  shudder  to 
think  what  a  load  of  iniquity  that  man's  soul  must  have 
sustained  while  supporting  you." 

"Yes,  he  thoroughly  understood  the  iniquity  which  had 
been  borne  from  another,"  returned  Gus;  "and  it  will 
be  accounted  righteousness  to  him  that  he  did  not  cast  mc 
off  as  you  did." 

"Come!  I'll  treat  you  better  this  time,"  said  Madge, 
rising  as  she  spoke,  and  for  the  next  ten  minutes  she  de- 
voted herself  most  assiduously  to  his  instruction,  with 
the  result  that  he  made  great  strides.  Then  a  heavily 
built,  thick-set,  black-haired  man  claimed  her  attention. 

Berwick  and  Rupert  had  come  to  the  rink  together, 
but  parted  soon  after  reaching  there,  for  hardly  had  Ber- 
wick made  one  turn  of  the  room  before  he  received  a 
smiling  nod  from  a  well-known  acquaintance,  and  had 
started  toward  a  little  recess  where  Alice  Bohun  and  her 
brother  were  seated. 

As  cold  and  grave  as  usual,  Mr.  Bohun  returned  Ber- 
wick's salutation  with  all  the  manner  he  would  have  ex- 
hibited to  a  man  of  his  own  age;  but  Alice  was  openly 
pleased. 

"Won't  you  have  a  try?"  inquired  Berwick. 

"I  should  like  to,"  replied  the  girl;  but  we  only  came 
to  look  on.     I  don't  know  whether  Henry  wishes  me  to." 

"Mr.  Bohun,  may  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  teaching 
Miss  Alice,"  Berwick  asked,  turning,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  some  trepidation  to  the  stern,  grave  face  of 
the  strong  man  seated  near,  who  frowned  slightly  as  he 
remarked  to  his  sister: 

"Alice,  a  fall  would  be  extremely  awkward." 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  try,"  Alice  rejoined. 
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"I  may  fall,  Mr.  Bohun,"  urged  Berwick,  "but  I'll  see 
that  she  does  not." 

"I  expect  you  are  promising  more  than  you  can  per- 
form," the  stern  man  replied,  his  face  relaxing  some- 
what. 

"Not  at  all,"  Berwick  answered;  "I  have  on  skates  kept 
a  girl  from  falling  more  than  once ;  and  if  a  girl's  escort 
is  perfectly  willing  to  fall  himself,  he  can  so  steady  her, 
while  he  is  going  down,  as  to  leave  her  firm  on  her  feet, 
as  he  lets  go." 

"Well,  Alice,  this  young  gentleman  seems  so  certain 
that  he  can  keep  you  up,  that  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  try 
it  about  here,  but  not  out  in  the  hall." 

"I'll  bring  her  a  pair  of  skates  at  once,"  said  Berwick  ; 
"but,"  he  added,  dropping  on  his  knees,  "let  me  first 
measure  the  length  of  your  foot." 

With  a  friendly  smile  and  perfect  confidence  Alice  put 
out  her  dainty  foot,  in  its  neat  and  pretty  boot ;  and  Ber- 
wick measured  the  length  of  the  sole,  with  his  thumb  and 
finger  stretched  to  the  utmost.  When  he  returned  he 
fastened  the  skates  on,  and  never  had  he  had  a  task  he 
loved  so  much.  Mr,  Bohun  was  interested  and  a  little 
anxious  at  first;  but  notidng  how  careful  Berwick  was, 
he  soon  strolled  off  and  left  the  two  young  people  to  their 
own  devices. 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  learn !"  sighed  the  girl,  hold- 
ing to  Berwick  tightly  with  both  hands,  to  his  intense 
delight. 

"If  this  will  only  continue,"  thought  he,  "I  trust  she 
never  may." 

But  Ah'ce  meant  to  learn,  and  with  perfect  comradeship 
she  used  the  lad  as  if  he  were  a  crutch.  The  exercise  im- 
parted a  slight  color  to  her  face,  and  her  interest  in  her 
companion  brought  an  expression  that  relieved  it  from  the 
coldness  which  ordinarily  made  it  so  like  her  brother's. 

"Do  you  think  I  will  ever  get  to  that?"  asked  Alice,  as 
panting  with  her  efforts,  and  leaning  heavily  on  Berwick's 
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arm,  she  stopped  for  a  moment  and  gazed  at  Miss  Hem- 
don  as  the  latter  swept  by.  "Isn't  she  handsome  and 
graceful !" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Berwick,  dreamily  con- 
scious only  of  the  weight  upon  his  arm  and  the  sweet 
warmth  of  a  bodily  presence  which  was  very  near  to 
him. 

"Ah,  you  must  admit  that  she  is  handsome  and  grace- 
ful!" cried  the  girl,  shaking  his  arm  as  she  spoke,  "even 
if  she  is  not  exactly  in  our  set." 

"I  don't  know  a  thing  about  her,"  Berwick  returned. 

"You  don't  know  the  celebrated  Miss  Herndon !  She 
does  not  move  in  the  very  first  circles;  but  then  she  has 
quite  a  circle  of  her  own,  you  see.  Her  father  is  quite 
well  oflF ;  he  is  a  Virginian  who  has  made  much  money  in 
turpentine  since  he  has  been  here ;  he  is  a  client  of  Henry, 
but  he  has  not  had  his  daughter's  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. They  say  the  mother  is  more  refined  than  the  old 
gentleman.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  anything  against 
Mr.  Herndon,  but,  don't  you  know,  he  does  not  look 
like  our  people.     He  is  a  common-looking  old  man." 

Berwick  nodded  absently ;  he  was  too  completely  hypno- 
tized to  speak  just  then.  Such  a  blissful  state  as  Berwick 
was  in,  however,  could  not  last  long,  and  Miss  Alice 
Bohun,  at  the  nod  of  her  brother,  was  returning  to  her 
seat,  where  he  was,  when  up  swept  Miss  Herndon  again. 

With  the  accustomed  graceful  wave  of  her  hand,  she 
disengaged  her  attendant  cavalier,  who  for  the  next  five 
minutes  was  fully  occupied  in  keeping  himself  "right  side 
up  with  care,"  and  glided  up  to  Alice  and  her  youthful 
escort. 

"Why,  Alice,"  she  said,  "I  had  no  idea  a  Bohun  would 
attempt  to  skate,  or  I  would  have  taken  you  in  tow  my- 
self." 

"Ah,  but  you  see  this  teacher  inquired  and  begged  for 
the  privilege,"  replied  Alice.  "Let  me  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Berwick  Gordon." 
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"Your  pupil  does  you  credit,  Mr.  Gordon,"  observed 
Miss  Hemdon,  for  she  recognized  at  a  glance  that  on 
Berwick's  part  it  was  a  desperate  attack  of  what  she,  Miss 
Herndon,  would  have  called  "puppy  love." 

"How  do  you  like  it,  Alice?" 

"Oh,  I  have  had  a  fine  time !"  said  Alice ;  "but  I  think 
I  must  have  almost  pulled  Mr.  Gordon's  arm  out  of  the 
socket  once  or  twice." 

Ber\vick  denied  this  hastily,  and  as  they  had  by  this 
time  approached  Mr.  Bohun,  the  latter  arose  and  came 
forward,  making  Miss  Herndon  a  most  elaborate  bow. 

There  was  probably  but  four  or  five  years'  difference 
betw^een  the  ages  of  Mr.  Henry  Bohun  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Herndon;  but  when  he  addressed  her  Madge  al- 
most felt  as  if  it  were  from  across  intervening  centuries. 

Mr.  Henry  Bohun  had  a  manner  for  men  and  a  man- 
ner for  women.  Haughty  he  was,  but  never  stiff.  Pol- 
ished to  a  degree,  he  represented  a  style  fast  vanishing,  but 
not  without  its  attractions  at  its  best.  He  was  as  dis- 
tinguished in  his  bearing  and  appearance  as  he  was  in  his 
lineage ;  but  he  was  the  one  man  of  her  acquaintance  with 
whom  Madge  never  felt  thoroughly  at  ease,  and  she  re- 
sented this. 

Something  about  him  repressed  and  constrained  her. 
She  was,  against  her  own  will,  placed  upon  a  pedestal 
and  forced  to  demean  herself  in  a  manner  unnatural  to 
her;  and  yet,  through  it  all,  she  felt  slightly  compli- 
mented. 

That  the  deference  was  all  manner,  she  felt  certain  of, 
and  that  Mr.  Bohun  really  looked  down  upon  her,  from 
a  superior  height,  she  doubted  not;  and  yet  his  whole 
attitude  was  as  if  he  had  placed  himself  at  her  feet. 

Turning  therefore,  with  relief,  from  the  brother  to  the 
sister,  Madge  said :  "Alice,  I  am  going  to  call  for  you 
to-morrow  to  come  with  me  here  in  the  morning.  There 
is  an  hour  especially  reserved  for  ladies,  and  in  it  I  shall 
devote  myself  to  you." 
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"How  hateful!"  thought  Berwick,  as  he  saw  the  face 
of  his  ungrateful  pupil  light  up  with  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion of  instruction  that  would  end  his  pleasant  labors. 

"You  must  not  veto  that,  Mr.  Bohun,"  Miss  Herndon 
continued,  turning  to  the  latter  as  she  spoke. 

"By  no  means,"  he  replied ;  "she  could  not  be  in  bet- 
ter hands." 

Henry  Bohun,  for  all  his  pride  of  birth,  had  too  much 
hard  common  sense  to  needlessly  offend  the  daughter  of 
his  richest  client. 

"Why,  Trump,  my  dear  fellow!"  he  exclaimed  a  sec- 
ond later,  as  Miss  Herndon's  late  escort  piloted  himself 
laboriously  from  where  he  had  slid,  when  released,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  group,  "you  look  as  if  you  had  been 
trying  to  scrub  up  the  floor  with  your  forehead." 

"Never  mind,  Bohun,  what  I  look  like;  I  am  learning 
to  skate  and  enjoying  myself  in  the  bargain,  and  that  is 
more  than  you  can  claim,  I  expect,"  replied  that  thick- 
set, black-haired  individual,  rather  shortly ;  for  he  was  one 
of  the  young  men  of  Ellenton  who,  as  he  expressed  it,  was 
"a  little  tired  of  the  infernal  airs  Bohun  was  always  put- 
ting on." 

"Undoubtedly,  my  dear  fellow,  undoubtedly,"  replied 
Bohun.  "The  last  time  I  looked  down  upon  you,  at- 
tempting to  skate  on  your  eyebrows,  I  realized  that  your 
capacity  for  enjoying  the  good  things  of  this  life  was  far 
beyond  anything  I  possess." 

"Don't  get  vexed,  Mr.  Trump,"  Madge  interposed; 
"all  of  us  should  be  pleased  when  Mr.  Bohun  deigns  to 
look  down  upon  us,  even  if  but  to  criticise." 

"Look  down  upon  you.  Miss  Herndon?  Why,  I  as- 
sure you,  I  am  as  ready  as  Trump  to  cast  myself  at  your 
feet;  only  I  might  choose  a  different  place." 

"When  you  put  on  a  pair  of  skates  and  offer  me  your 
hand,  I  will  believe  you;  never  until  then,"  declared 
Madge,  moving  off. 
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"God!  I'd  give  my  pointer,  Kaiser,  to  see  him  try!" 
muttered  Trump. 

"Trump  ought  to  kotow  well,"  observed  Bohun,  with 
a  smile,  as  he  gazed  at  the  disappearing  couple.  "Cer- 
tainly his  skull  is  thick  enough.  Well,  Mr.  Gordon,  we 
will  wish  you  good-evening."  And  he  bowed  to  Berwick, 
who  had  just  arisen  from  the  task  of  unbuckling  Alice's 
skates;  and,  with  his  sister,  Mr.  Henry  Bohun  left  the 
rink. 


CHAPTER  XII 

UNDER  FIRE 

"Rupert,  I  will  walk  home  with  you  to-day,"  observed 
Henry  Bohun,  as  he  entered  the  reporters'  room  of  The 
Clarion. 

"What's  up?"  inquired  Rupert. 

"I  think  Caroll  Mann  may  waylay  you,"  gravely  re- 
plied Bohun.  "He  is  beside  himself  over  that  description 
of  his  cravat  and  the  allusion  to  the  noose ;  and  he  be- 
lieves, unless  he  takes  some  notice  of  it,  he  will  lose  his 
hold  on  his  own  party  as  a  fire-eater.  He  is  very  much 
enraged ;  so  you  had  better  arm  yourself." 

"I   never  carry  a  pistol,"   said   Rupert. 

"Well,  I  do,"  rejoined  Bohun,  "and  you  had  better  take 
it."  And  so  saying,  he  drew  from  his  hip  pocket  a  No.  38 
Smith  &  Wesson  and  handed  it  to  his  companion. 

"Do  you  really  think  that  Mann  will  attempt  to  at- 
tack me,"  inquired  Rupert,  as  he  gathered  up  his  copy  to 
carry  it  in  to  the  city  editor,  and  took  down  his  hat,  pre- 
paratory to  leaving  with  his  companion  upon  his  return. 

"I  most  assuredly  think  so,"  replied  Bohun.  "The 
whole  town  is  laughing  at  the  description  of  him,  which, 
while  clever,  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  fresh  and  in- 
dignant greenhorn,  and  credited  to  you.  Mann  is  bit- 
terly disappointed  at  his  defeat,  and  is  in  an  ugly  mood." 

"Well,  let  him  keep  ugly,"  rejoined  Rupert,  carrying  in 
his  copy  to  the  city  editor  as  he  spoke. 

"I  meant  to  roast  him,"  he  continued  as  he  returned. 
"That  he,  a  Confederate  soldier,  should  so  traduce  his 
own  people!     Why,  he  is  worthy  of  the  halter!" 

98 
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"He  may  try  to  earn  it  to-day,"  said  Bohun,  grimly; 
"so  you  must  look  out  for  yourself." 

"But  how  about  you?  If  I  take  your  pistol,  what  may 
happen  to  you?"  asked  Rupert. 

"To-day  I  do  not  wish  a  pistol,"  said  Bohun.  "I  would 
rather  have  none.  No  one  will  think  of  me  to-day.  But 
how  is  it,  after  writing  up  a  man  in  such  fashion,  you 
neglect  to  arm  yourself?  Did  you  expect  him  not  to 
notice  it?" 

"Well,  no,"  replied  Rupert;  "I  expected  him  to  at- 
tempt to  insult  me,  if  he  met  me  on  the  street,  and  if  he 
did  I  had  expected  to  lick  him." 

"You  must  have  thought  him  very  much  of  a  fool,"  ob- 
served Bohun,  smiling,  as  he  looked  at  the  tall,  broad- 
chested  young  man  who  walked  by  his  side.  "No,  indeed, 
Caroll  Mann  is  not  lacking  in  intelligence.  If  he  tackles 
you,  it  will  not  be  with  nature's  weapons." 

By  the  time  the  two  young  men  emerged  upon  the 
street  it  was  plain  that  they  were  objects  of  interest.  At 
a  respectful  distance  they  were  followed  by  some  of  the 
loungers  and  idlers,  black  and  white,  who  hung  about  the 
sidewalk  at  that  hour  of  the  day;  and  as  they  approached 
the  corner  of  Bruce  and  Wesley  Streets  it  was  apparent 
that  the  interest  grew. 

Under  the  porch  of  the  State  Bank,  somewhat  sheltered 
by  the  pillars,  some  one  or  two  men  were  waiting,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  windows  of  the  City  Hotel  and 
in  the  doorway,  observers  were  also  visible;  but  at  the 
other  tW'O  corners,  where  stood  the  Court  House  and  the 
Police  Station,  respectively,  there  apparently  was  no  one. 

The  two  young  men  crossed  from  the  City  Hotel  to- 
ward the  Court  House,  and  as  they  crossed  the  street  and 
were  under  the  very  eaves  of  the  temple  of  justice,  a  figure 
stepped  out  from  behind  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Police 
Station,  and,  leveling  a  pistol,  fired. 

Rupert  had  been  looking  out,  and  as  the  man  emerged 
he  stepped  off  and  from  the  pavement  and  away  from  his 
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companion.  In  the  time  that  it  took  him  to  do  this  and 
draw  his  own  pistol  three  shots  had  been  fired  at  him,  all 
clear  of  the  mark.  By  that  time  he  had  his  own  pistol 
out  and  was  returning  the  fire,  and  before  he  realized 
it  five  more  shots  had  been  exhausted.  Then  his  adversary 
dodged  toward  a  pillar,  and  Rupert's  next  shot,  better 
aimed,  struck  the  pillar  and  threw  dust  on  Mann's 
shoulder;  and  in  his  excitement,  firing  hastily  again,  he 
threw  away  his  last  shot  in  a  vain  attempt  to  strike  his 
half-concealed  adversary. 

From  behind  the  pillar,  where  he  had  retired  to  draw 
It,  Captain  Mann  then  appeared  with  a  second  pistol,  and 
firing  deliberately  the  ball  from  it  passed  through  Rupert's 
hat. 

Folding  his  arms  over  his  breast,  with  the  point  of  his 
empty  pistol  up,  Rupert  faced  his  assailant  without  the 
slightest  semblance  of  anxiety,  although  the  muzzle  of  the 
revolver  pointed  at  him,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  did 
seem  to  him  the  size  of  a  cannon. 

"Captain  Mann,"  came  the  deliberate  voice  of  Henry 
Bohun  from  the  sidewalk,  and  from  the  very  spot  where 
he  was  when  the  firing  began,  and  where  he  had  remained 
all  through  it,  as  steady  as  Rupert,  "do  you  not  see  that 
Mr.  Gordon's  pistol  is  empty?" 

Captain  Mann  paused,  two  emotions  struggling  for  the 
mastery  in  his  breast — the  lust  of  blood  excited  by  his 
evil  passions,  and  the  powerful  temptation,  to  the  South- 
erner, to  pose. 

How  evil  was  his  face,  lit  with  murder's  flame!  The 
;:ruel  eyes  gleaming  from  under  the  bent  brows;  the 
beaked  nose  curving  above  the  black  moustache,  and  the 
outstretched  hand  gripping  the  pistol  with  which  he  cov- 
ered his  unarmed  foe.  But  sweet  to  the  adventurer  was 
the  covert  flattery  of  Bohun's  appeal.  It  touched  his 
vanity.  He  paused  to  drink  it  in.  To  be  treated  as  a 
gentleman  by  a  Bohun — it  was  worth  a  forfeited  life! 
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The  very  pause  decided  him.  Assuming  a  most  theatrical 
attitude,  he  turned  toward  Henry  Bohun. 

"Mr.  Bohun,"  he  said,  "I  spare  him  for  your  sake." 
And  slipping  his  empty  and  his  loaded  pistol  into  his  hip 
pockets  behind  his  coat  tail,  he  turned  toward  the  door 
of  the  Police  Station  and  entered  it. 

The  firing  having  ceased,  three  colored  policemen 
rushed  out  of  the  Police  Station  and  dashed  toward  the 
middle  of  the  street. 

"Keep  away  from  Mr.  Gordon!"  shouted  Bohun,  step- 
ping toward  his  friend;  "Mr.  Gordon  will  surrender  him- 
self." And  in  the  next  few  moments  the  late  combatants 
were  together  in  the  Police  Station. 

"This  is  a  grave  matter,"  said  the  officer  of  the  day 
as  he  joined  the  group  at  the  sergeant's  desk. 

"The  fine  is  only  ten  dollars  for  shooting  on  the  street," 
replied  Bohun,  presenting  a  bill  as  he  spoke. 

"This  is  more  than  shooting  on  the  street,"  replied  the 
lieutenant;  "this  is  assault  with  intent  to  kill." 

"Who  saw  it?"  inquired  Bohun,  with  scarcely  con- 
cealed contempt.  "Certainly  no  policeman  showed  his 
face  out  of  the  door  until  whatever  was  going  on  was 
all  over,  and  if  the  gentlemen  engaged  make  no  com- 
plaint, who  will?" 

"I  make  no  accusation  against  this  gentleman,"  said 
Captain  Caroll  Mann,  "and  if  he  makes  none  against  me 
you  have  no  cause  to  charge  either  of  us  with  anything 
but  shooting  on  the  street.  Here's  my  deposit."  And  he 
waved  a  ten  dollar  bill  in  the  face  of  the  lieutenant. 

Rupert  was  amused  at  the  preposterous  attitude  of 
magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  man  who,  whatever  his 
irritation,  had  without  any  legal  cause  assaulted  him; 
but  the  very  fact  that  Mann  had  risked  his  life,  to  some 
extent,  raised  the  latter  slightly  in  his  estimation. 

"Bail  us,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  as  a  gentleman 
that  this  matter  is  ended  here,"  said  Bohun,  with  that  as- 
sumption of  authority  which  unquestionably  sat  so  well 
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upon  his  stern,  patrician  face,  and  was  in  such  keeping 
with  his  haughty  manner.  "Captain  Mann  will  with- 
draw at  once,  and  I  will  follow  with  Mr.  Gordon.  1 
repeat,  sir,  the  matter  is  ended."  And  he  carelessly 
dropped  his  bill  upon  the  sergeant's  book. 

To  toss  his  own  bill  upon  the  book,  to  raise  his  chin 
some  four  inches  in  the  air  and  stride  out  of  the  office  was 
to  Captain  Mann  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  then 
Rupert  and  Bohun  followed. 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  Bohun,  as  they  passed  the  chipped 
pillar,  "that  was  all  that  saved  him  that  pop;  but  it  is 
the  best  ending  that  could  have  happened.  When  we  get 
down  to  killing,  he  ought  not  to  be  the  first  one  of  the 
crew  to  go." 

"Why  do  you  incline  to  this  renegade?"  asked  Rupert. 
"I  confess  I  have  a  little  better  opinion  of  him  since  he 
resented  the  reflections  cast  upon  him,  but  nevertheless 
what  I  said  of  him  is  true.  Do  you  think  that  he  can  be 
induced  to  exert  a  better  influence  over  the  negroes  than 
Coles?  Balch  and  Colonel  Everard  both  seem  to  think 
that  Coles,  if  supported  by  the  whites,  would  become 
very  conservative." 

"I  have  no  doubt,  d — n  him,  that  he  would,"  said 
Bohun.  "Having  used  the  negroes  as  rungs  to  his  lad- 
der, he  would  willingly  now  kick  it  down ;  but  when  the 
time  is  ripe  to  kick,  we  must  kick  him  and  all  like  him 
out  also." 

"You  do  not  favor  Colonel  Everard's  educational  quali- 
fication, then?" 

"No,  not  now ;  we  must  make  it  a  question  of  straight- 
out  Democracy  against  Republicanism,  and  that  will  in- 
evitably bring  all  the  whites  together,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  an  infinitesimally  small  fraction.  If  it  is 
realized  that  we  intend  to  take  possession  of  the  State, 
the  white  officers  of  this  black  horde  will  desert  them. 
They  will  never  sacrifice  themselves  for  principle;  for 
with  them  it's  money,  not  principle,  every  time." 
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"Rupert,"  asked  Berwick,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  his  brother's  room,  half-undressed,  that  night,  his  heart 
still  in  his  throat  at  the  last  details  of  the  narration  he 
had  drawn  from  the  elder  brother,  "would  you  have  felt 
badly  if  you  had  killed  Mann?" 

"Well,  not  as  badly  as  I  probably  would  have  felt  if 
he  had  killed  me,"  replied  Rupert,  with  a  smile,  as  he 
sponged  his  neck  and  broad  shoulders.  Then  he  added, 
seriously,  "He  was  trying  to  kill  me,  I  thought,  and  I 
felt  I  was  justified  in  trying  to  kill  him,  to  prevent  it." 

"But  that  was  a  tough  piece  you  wrote  about  him." 

"It  was  true,"  answered  Rupert,  "and  he  deserved  it. 
Still,  for  his  resenting  it,  I  think  the  better  of  him.  But 
look  here,  Berwick,"  he  added,  as  he  straightened  up, 
towel  in  hand,  "to  what  a  condition  he  and  those  like  him 
have  brought  us.  Here  he  stufEs  a  lot  of  excitable  bar- 
barians with  a  pack  of  lies,  until  he  has  them  half  frantic, 
prevents  them,  even  when  somewhat  inclined,  from  avoid- 
ing the  worst  course,  and  drives  them,  so  worked  up  to 
it,  simply  for  his  own  personal  ends;  and  then,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  very  Police  Station,  and  within  a  hand- 
shake of  the  officers  he  has  helped  to  put  there,  defies 
all  law  and  order  to  punish  one  who  speaks  truthfully  if 
plainly  of  him.  I  tell  you,  the  more  I  think  of  the  mat- 
ter the  more  I  am  inclined  to  accept  Bohun's  views  and 
sweep  out  the  lot,  by  fair  means  or  foul." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

"should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?" 

The  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  Ellenton  had  its 
defenders,  even  its  advocates.  And  it  was  quite  natural 
that  it  should  have  such.  There  were  white  companies 
and  colored  companies,  steam  and  hand  engines,  and  the 
membership  of  each  and  every  one  of  them  was  large  and 
enthusiastic.  Of  their  manner  of  handling  fires  much 
criticism  was  indulged  in  by  those  who  inclined  to  a  paid 
fire  department;  but  perhaps  the  fairest  criticism  after  all 
would  have  been  akin  to  that  which  Marshal  Canrobert 
applied  to  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  "It  is  mag- 
nificent, but  not  war."  Certainly,  to  the  members  there 
was  something  extremely  exhilarating  in  the  wild  rush  of 
the  engine,  jerked  along  by  some  hundred  or  so  of  excited 
young  men  straining  at  the  long  ropes  by  means  of  which 
they  rushed  the  implement  thundering  over  the  cobble 
stones  of  the  street  to  the  fire.  Above  the  clamor  of  the 
alarm  bell  arose  the  shouts  of  command  and  harsh  bray- 
ing of  the  trumpets  through  which  the  officers  rushing 
alongside  sought  to  animate  the  men  to  ever  quicker  move- 
ments. No  fence  was  ever  any  obstacle  to  such,  if  water 
were  but  beyond ;  for  like  a  flash  the  ropes  were  dropped 
by  the  foremost,  the  axes  belted  to  their  backs  were 
swiftly  unslung  and  wielded  by  vigorous  arms  soon 
brought  the  obstruction  low;  while  over  the  flower-beds 
the  hose  was  rushed  to  the  pump  or  cistern,  and  from 
the  nozzle  the  stream  soon  started  to  play.  It  was  ex- 
pected of  the  householder  whose  premises  were  thus  sum- 
marily occupied  to  provide  fire-water  in  another  and  not 
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less  important  sense  of  the  word;  and  when  it  was  forth- 
coming, if  the  engine  happened  to  be  a  hand  engine  oper- 
ated by  a  colored  company  one  could  comprehend  how 
enjoyable  even  work  under  certain  circumstances  could  be 
to  the  careless  African;  for  while  the  demijohn  contained 
a  drop,  the  pump  handles  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
agitation. 

Socially,  therefore,  the  Volunteer  Department  supplied 
a  want,  and  to  a  great  extent,  in  its  operations,  it  satisfied 
the  inner  man;  but  it  would  not  be  just  to  assert,  because 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  unnecessary  damage, 
not  to  speak  of  stealing  attendant,  there  was  not  also  reck- 
less daring  and  splendid  valor  frequently  displayed  when 
human  life  was  in  peril.  Some  loss  was  unavoidable;  for 
it  was  impossible  among  such  numbers  to  prevent  men 
of  exceedingly  elastic  principles  from  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  various  companies — and  for  the  principled 
members  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  pranks  of 
the  unprincipled  ones  while  battling  with  the  warring 
flames  was  hardly  practicable;  so  that  while  much  was 
saved  through  unselfish  and  unrewarded  effort,  not  a  lit- 
tle was  stolen. 

But  in  addition  to  their  social,  the  organizations  had 
their  political  side.  Some  of  them  had  been  in  existence 
for  quite  a  period,  and  more  than  one  fire  chief  had  risen 
to  be  Mayor  of  the  city.  Of  late,  however,  the  formation 
of  various  rifle  clubs,  somewhat  on  the  pattern  of  that  of 
the  green-tunicked  Germans,  who  each  year  celebrated 
their  Schutzenfest  with  the  destruction  of  a  wooden  eagle, 
had  slightly  impaired  the  political  power  of  the  fire  com- 
panies; but  membership  in  the  latter,  however,  still  gave 
a  public  man  a  favorable  opportunity  to  exert  influence, 
and  the  shrewdest  politicians  kept  in  touch  with  them,  as 
enrolled  members  of  the  companies  most  suitable  to  their 
plans. 

Many  a  man  who  could  but  ill  afford  to  buy  a  rifle  or 
spare  the  time  to  shoot  one  had  he  possessed  it,  could 
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grab  coat  and  axe  and  rush  to  his  engine  at  the  sound  of 
the  alarm;  therefore  the  engine  houses  became  the  nat- 
urally selected  headquarters  of  the  political  clubs  of  the 
two  parties. 

Rupert's  shooting  scrape  made  him  much  talked  of; 
and  when  he  joined  the  Democratic  Club  in  the  Eagle 
Engine  House  upon  the  same  night,  Paddy  O'Brien,  the 
president,  introduced  him  in  a  fiery  speech,  the  substance 
of  which  was  that  the  boys  were  tired  of  all  this  poppy- 
cock about  the  best  Republicans,  and  the  worst  Repub- 
licans. That  all  Republicans  were  bad,  because  they  were 
not  Democrats;  and  if  the  young  Democracy  was  to  be 
led  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Bohun  and  Mr.  Gordon,  they 
would  make  a  clean  sweep  and  give  all  the  offices  to  white 
people. 

As  they  stood  up  together  it  was  interesting  to  notice 
the  change  which  the  years  had  brought  since  the  two 
former  schoolfellows  had  contended  in  generous  rivalry. 
Paddy's  well-shaped  head,  with  its  bright  Irish  face,  was 
set  upon  a  thick,  short  neck  which  rose  from  between  two 
strong  shoulders.  He  was  a  compactly  built  but  active  man 
of  five  feet  ten  inches ;  but  Rupert  was  at  least  two  inches 
taller,  and,  while  rather  spare  in  the  flanks,  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder  there  stretched  a  chest  which  would  have  sat- 
isfied every  aspiration  of  an  athlete,  and  which  made  its 
handsome,  gentle-faced  possessor  an  object  of  envy  where- 
ever  physical  power  was  admired.  In  their  manner  of 
living  there  had  been  even  greater  differences,  and  these 
differences  were  apparent  in  the  faces  of  the  young  men. 
Paddy  had  mingled  with  men  from  his  fifteenth  year; 
and  now,  albeit  no  longer  an  apprentice,  the  wages  of  a 
journeyman  machinist  hardly  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  tastes 
he  had  cultivated.  A  quick,  apt  manner  of  speech  and 
ready  daring  in  action  had  won  for  the  young  Irishman 
a  certain  leadership  among  the  men  of  his  own  age  and 
class;  for  the  times  were  turbulent  and  he  who  was  not 
ready  to  assert  himself  was  apt  to  go  to  the  wall.    Asser- 
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tion  and  confidence  in  himself  Paddy  did  not  lack,  and 
so  as  one  of  Dan  Sullivan's  satraps  he  cut  something  of  a 
figure  in  the  disturbed  politics  of  EUenton.  It  gratified 
Paddy  to  exhibit  to  the  moulders,  boilermakers  and  others 
of  that  station  in  life,  as  his  friend  and  former  schoolmate, 
the  gentlemanly  young  applicant  for  membership  whose 
physical  proportions  alone  would  have  made  him  a  most 
desirable  recruit.  Rupert's  modest  but  genial  manner, 
coupled  with  his  strength  and  fearlessness,  had  ever  made 
him  attractive  to  men,  and  as  the  very  modesty  and  re- 
ticence of  speech  indicated  that  he  possessed  neither  the 
desire  nor  the  talent  for  leadership,  with  Irish  cleverness 
Paddy  had  installed  him  nolens  volens  as  a  titular  leader 
in  the  above-mentioned  fine  burst  of  eloquence  with  which 
he  had  presented  him  to  "the  boys"  of  Ward  Ten. 

Rupert,  being  called  on  for  a  speech,  professed  he  had 
never  made  one  in  his  life,  but  said  that  the  president 
was  an  old  schoolmate,  whom  he  was  glad  to  see  where  he 
was;  and  that  he,  Rupert,  was  present,  not  as  a  leader 
in  any  sense,  but  to  fall  into  line  with  the  boys. 

The  crowd,  consisting  mainly  of  young  mechanics, 
fancied  his  appearance,  respected  his  prowess,  and  sym- 
pathized with  his  inability  to  wag  a  fluent  tongue.  They 
therefore  cheered  him  lustily. 

Paddy  then  called  upon  a  retainer  to  bring  in  a  cask 
of  beer,  and  many  healths  were  drunk  and  other  speeches 
made.  The  bulk  of  these,  both  in  manner  and  matter, 
fell  far  below  even  Paddy's  efifort,  and  betrayed,  in  fact, 
little  of  that  rude  eloquence  we  hear  so  much  of  as  among 
workmen,  being  marked  more  by  the  determination  of 
the  speakers  to  struggle  against  irremediable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  oratory  than  aught  else;  but  it  was  only 
the  extreme  pertinacity  of  the  distinctly  inebriated  that 
Paddy  was  obliged  to  check,  and  this  he  did  with  the 
mingled  wit  and  audacity  of  one  born  to  the  purple  of 
Democratic  despotism. 

"That  old  duffer  O'Connell  would  chew  the  rag  until 
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morning  if  I  let  him,"  he  whispered  confidentially  to 
Rupert.  "He  thinks  the  boys  admire  his  speaking,  and 
that  it  will  give  him  influence  and  get  him  into  the  con- 
vention as  a  delegate;  but  he'll  not  smell  a  nomination,  I 
am  thinking." 

"You'll  have  to  stand  as  a  delegate,"  he  continued  to 
the  new  recruit;  "for  while  this  is  an  out  and  out  Irish 
ward,  you're  the  right  stuff." 

"But  I  am  rather  new  to  the  business,"  replied  Rupert; 
"and  perhaps  some  of  these  others  might  wish  another 
delegate." 

"I  run  this  ward,"  said  Paddy  significantly,  "and  what 
I  say  goes.  Not  even  Dan  Sullivan  could  down  me  here, 
but  Dan's  a  friend  of  mine.  I  know  you,  and  when  I  say 
you  are  to  go  in  nobody  need  buck  against  it;  but  nobody 
is  going  to  do  it  anyhow.  We  Irish  like  a  man  who  does 
not  stand  back  from  a  scrimmage  and  has  his  say  out, 
plain,  and  you  suit  us." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

A   NEW  AND  AGREEABLE   SENSATION 

But  there  were  others  who  had  been  affected  somewhat 
by  the  report  of  Rupert's  row. 

Madge  Herndon  was  an  only  child,  a  hearty,  vivacious 
girl,  gifted  with  the  striking  beauty  which  nature  be- 
stows at  rare  intervals  upon  the  offspring  of  plain  but 
healthy  parents.  Nor  was  her  mind  an  absolutely  un- 
weeded  garden.  She  had  been  schooled,  if  not  educated, 
and  the  very  coming  in  contact  with  persons  of  education 
and  refinement  and  the  realization  of  how  much  accom- 
plishments set  off  and  adorn  the  beauty  which  nature  gives, 
had  not  been  without  its  effect  upon  a  mind  quick  and 
adaptable.  Yet  in  her  home  life  and  to  a  great  extent 
also  while  at  school  the  only  restraint  which  had  ever  been 
imposed  upon  her,  in  all  her  young  life,  was  that  which 
her  strong  common  sense  suggested  to  her  to  impose  upon 
herself.  Lively  and  impressionable,  impulsive,  sympathetic 
and  daring,  and  very  scornful  of  mean  and  petty  cautions, 
she  was  a  man's  girl.  To  her,  men  were  much  more  in- 
teresting than  women,  and  denied  on  account  of  her  sex 
many  of  the  exciting  pleasures  which  men  permit  them- 
selves, Madge's  flow  of  animal  spirits  and  desire  for  con- 
quests led  her  to  toy  with  fires  the  strength  of  which 
she  cared  little  about;  for  Madge  was  unquestionably  in- 
clined to  flirt.  She  loved  attention;  the  rapt  attention 
of  the  freeman  converted  into  a  slave,  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  the  one  absorbing  desire  to  please;  therefore  she 
did  not  hesitate  when  the  occasion  offered  to  gratify  that 
sense  of  power  which  the  charm  of  her  beauty  enabled  her 
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to  realize  was  hers  and  to  exert  it  upon  most  men  without 
natural  guardians. 

What  Madge  really  was,  what  lay  below  outward  ap- 
pearances, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  divine,  for  there 
had  never  been  anything  in  her  life  to  develop  what  was 
best  in  her.  Absurdly  proud  of  the  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments which  lifted  her  above  him,  her  rough  old 
father  illustrated  his  fondness  for  her  by  the  absolute 
liberty  he  permitted  her,  in  return  for  the  affection  he 
prized  so  highly;  while  her  mother,  raised  by  her  hus- 
band's success  in  life  to  a  sphere  beyond  that  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  in  her  youth,  weakly  submitted  to  the 
domination  of  one  whose  opportunities  for  instruction 
had  exceeded  her  own,  and  whose  self-reliant  spirit  made 
her  much  more  capable  of  successfully  grappling  with  the 
small  but  numerous  trials  of  those  who  have  suddenly 
acquired  riches.  Such  was  Madge  Herndon.  A  bright, 
chatty,  easy-going  girl,  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
herself,  and  expecting  every  one  else  to  do  the  same. 
With  no  especial  aim  in  life  beyond  that  of  extracting 
as  much  pleasure  as  a  genial  disposition  and  high  spirits 
could  induce  a  girl  in  her  twenties  to  desire,  she  yet  car- 
ried a  wise  head  upon  her  young  shoulders.  That  she 
might  be  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  a  strong  passion 
was  within  the  range  of  possibilities;  but  as  yet  she  had 
met  no  man  whom  she  preferred  to  her  own  sweet  self. 

Madge's  position  in  Ellenton  society  might  be  esti- 
mated by  the  rather  far-fetched  distinction  that  while 
in  it  she  was  not  of  it.  In  the  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  war  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  before  that 
event  constituted  or  considered  that  they  constituted  the 
first  circles  had  been  obliged  to  devote  considerable  time 
to  the  procuring  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and,  as  old 
General  Bonneset  had  declared,  just  before  the  end  of  his 
brief  impoverished  and  almost  occupationless  post-bellum 
existence,  although  the  door  had  been  of  necessity  un- 
barred to  some  who  otherwise  might  not  have  obtained  ad- 
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mittance,  it  was  not  to  be  understood  that  the  portals  of 
society  were  thrown  wide  open.  It  was  rather  for  a 
period  a  case  of  the  gates  ajar.  The  General's  younger 
friend  Leonidas  Holman,who,in  following  his  old  leader's 
departure  from  this  altered  world,  had  left  to  his  second 
and  only  surviving  son,  Gus,  the  support  of  mother  and 
sister,  had  put  the  same  matter  in  another  form  of  words 
more  suited  to  his  own  peculiar  style  of  expression,  but 
which  really  meant  just  about  what  the  General's  declara- 
tion amounted  to.  "Society,"  said  the  careless  Holman, 
"can't  be  run  on  cod  fish  and  calico."  In  addition,  there- 
fore, to  the  Greys,  the  Grosses,  the  Bohuns,  the  Bon- 
nesets  and  such  as  they  had  moved  with,  others  came  in 
to  fill  the  gaps. 

With  her  keen  perceptions,  Madge  did  not  fail  to  note 
that  there  were  slight  differences  in  the  grades  of  her 
standing  among  the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance.  By  Miss 
Grey  and  Miss  Holman  she  was  always  most  pleasantly 
received,  although  she  never  became  intimate  with  either. 
By  Miss  Gross  and  Miss  Bonneset  she  was,  of  course, 
treated  with  civility;  but  the  acquaintance  was  tolerated 
rather  than  accepted.  Yet  Miss  Bonneset  was  as  poor  as 
Miss  Holman,  or  possibly  poorer;  for  she  was  dependent 
upon  her  friend  Miss  Gross,  the  duties  of  guardian  which 
had  devolved  upon  the  latter's  father  being  but  the  emp- 
tiest of  formalities.  Madge  did  not  trouble  herself  much, 
however,  about  these  matters,  for  she  could  not  fail  to 
note  that  once  admitted,  wherever  she  went,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  men,  without  much  respect  to  age  or  in- 
tellect, and  with  that  selfishness  which  belies  all  their 
affectations  concerning  their  social  duties,  were  ever  ready 
to  welcome  the  breaking  down  of  distinctions  in  favor  of 
a  handsome,  intelligent,  and  attractive  girl ;  and  that  not 
even  the  beauty  of  the  last  of  the  Bonnesets  could  make 
any  appreciable  diminution  in  the  list  of  her  own  captives. 
Possibly  there  was  some  pride  of  conquest,  therefore,  in 
the  graciousness  with  which  she  received  all  the  men  who 
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came  about  her;  but  occasionally  their  adulation  became 
tiresome ;  for  once  attracted,  some  men  have  a  disagreeable 
habit  of  sticking. 

It  was  upon  the  morning  after  a  rather  lengthy  visit 
from  Mr.  James  Trump,  that  Madge,  eating  her  late 
breakfast  alone,  picked  up  The  Clarion  to  look  for  news. 

A  prominent  heading  on  the  local  page  called  attention 
to  the  fracas,  and  soon  she  was  absorbed  in  it. 

As  Madge  Herndon  read  the  paper  her  bosom  heaved 
with  emotion,  for  Balch  was  at  his  best,  and  he  made 
Rupert  out  a  veritable  Hector. 

The  fact  that  he  had  not  seen  the  encounter  and  had 
disregarded,  as  imposing  any  limit  upon  the  article  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  occurrence,  the  account  which 
had  been  brought  in,  Balch  considered  legitimate  journal- 
ism ;  for  he  was  satisfied  that  an  aflfair  of  that  kind  needed 
a  master  hand  to  dress  it  up  properly. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  capital  advertisement  of  the 
paper,  and  it  was  necessary  to  utilize  it  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 

Secondly,  it  was  an  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  whoever  attacks  the  freedom  of  the  press  should 
expect  to  be  slugged  without  mercy. 

Thirdly,  Balch  disliked  Mann,  and  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  his  young  subordinate. 

Madge's  fancy,  therefore,  was  fed  by  the  contrast  which 
the  great  and  unrestrained  descriptive  power  of  the  editor 
enabled  him  to  draw  between  "the  fierce  and  murderous 
ruffian"  and  "the  gallant  youth,  standing  for  all  that  was 
pure  and  true  in  politics,  the  prop  and  pillar  of  our  be- 
leaguered Troy." 

What  a  pity  she  had  not  met  Holman's  tall  friend! 
How  different  this  long-legged  Trojan  must  be  from  most 
of  the  men  she  had  met!  An  aristocrat,  it  is  true,  but  so 
different  from  Mr.  Bohun,  for  instance.  More  her  style. 
What  did  such  a  tall,  strong,  manly  fellow  wish  for  from 
these  delicate,  slim,  quiet  girls  of  his  own  set?     Did  he 
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not  want  a  woman  who  could  love  him  with  some 
strength  ? 

What  nonsense!  She  had  never  even  met  the  man. 
Knew  nothing  about  him.  He  might  be  a  perfect  fool, 
for  all  she  knew.  But  he  could  not  be  a  fool,  with  such 
a  face. 

How  tiresome  all  her  lovers  had  ever  been !  Even  Gus 
Holman  was  stupid  when  he  was  serious,  and  Trump,  the 
surveyor,  of  late  was  always  moody  and  stupid. 

Madge  knew  that  she  was  a  little  careless,  but  how 
could  she  help  it?  She  so  liked  to  have  a  good  time,  and 
it  did  break  up  poor  little  Teddy  Wallace  so  when,  in 
dancing,  she  let  a  ringlet  just  touch  his  temple  for  a  sec- 
ond. Then  Trump  did  look  so  unutterably  funny  when 
she  let  him  press  her  hand;  but  this  tall,  strong  young 
man  was  different.  It  would  not  be  amusement  for  him 
to  take  such  a  liberty,  it  would  be  dangerous.  No  doubt, 
secretly,  he  looked  down  upon  her,  would  not  care  to 
meet  her,  preferred  his  own  insipid  set. 

Madge  arose  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass.  The 
survey  did  not  satisfy  her,  and  yet  it  should  have  done 
so,  for  the  glass  gave  back  the  full  perfection  of  a  woman's 
face  and  form. 

"Yes,"  thought  Madge,  "I  am  handsome,  but  not  soul- 
ful. No  man  would  look  up  to  me,  I  am  no  divinity. 
At  the  best  I  am  but  a  good-looking  woman.  But  pshaw!" 
she  continued,  "I  will  dismiss  this  matter  from  my  mind." 
And  she  threw  the  paper  on  the  sofa  and  prepared  to  put 
on  her  riding-habit,  determined  as  she  did  so  to  make  an 
occasion  to  meet  Rupert  Gordon  on  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity which  oflEered. 


CHAPTER  XV 

AS   SEEN   THROUGH    FRIENDLY   SPECTACLES 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Miss  Sarah  Gordon  to  her 
young  visitor,  "Rupert  escaped  by  a  miracle!  When  I 
saw  his  hat  I  thought  I  would  faint.  That  dreadful  man 
shot  a  bullet  through  it.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  was 
once  a  Confederate  soldier !  Under  Stonewall  Jackson ! 
What  are  we  coming  to?" 

"How  thankful  you  must  be  that,  bad  as  it  was,  no  one 
was  killed!"  gasped  pretty  Miss  Fanny  Grey. 

"I  would  not  have  minded  that  wretch  of  a  Mann  be- 
ing killed,"  replied  Miss  Gordon.  "I  think  he  deserved 
to  be  killed.  He  is  stirring  up  the  negroes  all  the  time, 
making  them  most  impertinent  and  insolent.  He  is  a  de- 
spicable character." 

"But,  Miss  Gordon,  it  would  be  so  dreadful  to  shoot 
a  man,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"I  should  not  like  to  fire  the  gun  myself,"  said  Miss 
Gordon,  "and  I  do  not  wish  for  any  creature  to  suffer; 
but  positively,  I  think  the  creature  Mann  should  be  hung, 
or  he  will  kill  some  gentleman  yet.  Think  of  it!  Shoot- 
ing at  a  gentleman,  for  simply  saying  the  truth  about 
him." 

"What  does  Mr.  Gordon  say  about  the  matter?" 

"Rupert?  My  dear  child,  Rupert  thinks  less  about  the 
matter  than  any  one  here.  His  father  was  very  angry,  and 
it  took  all  of  Rupert's  persuasions  to  keep  my  brother,  old 
as  he  is,  from  seeking  out  the  Mann  creature  at  once;  and 
Berwick,  too,  was  excited,  although  he  is  still  but  a  boy; 
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but  Rupert  laughs  over  the  affair,  and  says  out  of  eleven 
shots  a  pillar  and  a  hat  make  a  small  bag." 

"But  the  hat  was  on  his  head,"  said  Miss  Grey,  with  a 
slight  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Gordon ;  "and  if  that  Mann  creature 
had  not  been  behind  the  pillar  he  would  never  have  lived 
to  have  fired  that  shot.  Mr.  O'Moore,  who  saw  the 
whole  affair,  said  that  Rupert's  behavior  was  superb ;  that 
he  simply  folded  his  arms  and  cowed  Mann  with  a  glance." 

"Now,  my  dear,"  she  continued,  as  Miss  Grey  arose, 
"you  really  must  not  think  of  going ;  it  is  too  dark  for  you 
to  go  through  the  streets  by  yourself.  Stay  to  tea,  and 
one  of  the  boys  will  take  you  home." 

Miss  Grey  made  a  faint  protest,  but  ended  by  stay- 
ing. 

The  Greys  and  the  Gordons  had  known  each  other  for 
generations;  and  so  Fanny  Grey,  although  she  had  not 
seen  much  of  Rupert  Gordon  for  the  last  few  years,  still 
felt  that  she  knew  him  well ;  and  when,  after  tea,  she  sat 
down  with  him  as  a  partner  to  a  game  of  whist,  against 
his  father  and  aunt,  she  speedily  passed  from  the  acquaint- 
anceship which  had  been  renewed  at  the  rink  to  the  in- 
timacy of  old  times. 

Fanny  Grey  was  a  pretty  girl  and  every  inch  a  lady. 
There  was  nothing  boisterous  about  her.  She  was  no 
dashing  beauty.  Her  manner  was  gentle,  and  as  sweet 
as  her  face  was  picturesque;  but  man  is  such  a  strange 
animal  and  possessed  of  so  many  varying  and  extraordi- 
nary tastes  natural  and  acquired,  that  sometimes  the  very 
graces  which  should  do  so  fail  to  exert  an  influence  from 
the  fact  that  their  unalloyed  sweetness  seems  insipidity. 
It  takes  the  cultivated  palate  of  the  connoisseur  to  appre- 
ciate the  delicate  bouquet  of  an  old  wine,  and  youth  is 
apt  to  fancy  a  beverage  more  exhilarating.  Now,  as  she 
sat  opposite  to  him,  Fanny  was  a  pleasant  picture  to  con- 
template, but  placid  Rupert  as  yet  felt  no  thrill.  He  had 
known  her  from  her  youth,  and  she  had  always  been  the 
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same  pretty,  ladylike  Fanny  Grey  she  now  appeared.  Not 
by  any  means  a  blue  stocking,  and,  indeed,  an  admirable 
housekeeper,  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  Gordon's  most  inti- 
mate friend  had  been  a  second  parent  to  the  young  brood 
a  dead  stepmother  had  left  behind  her.  And  yet  she  found 
time  for  amusements  and  could  enter  into  them  with 
zest.  She  played  a  good  game  of  whist,  too,  if  not  a 
brilliant  one;  and  helped  Rupert  to  defeat  his  father  in 
the  rubber  that  very  evening,  handicapped  as  the  latter 
was  with  Miss  Sarah's  "old  field"  game. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  chivalry  itself,  however,  and  being 
possessed  of  that  faculty  somewhat  rare  in  a  whist  player, 
of  seeing  mistakes  that  he  never  commented  upon,  he  took 
his  defeat  good-naturedly  and  spared  his  partner  the  usual 
reproaches  of  an  expert  when  overthrown.  With  dupli- 
cate, even  carrying  the  weight  of  his  sister's  play,  his 
son  might  have  been  vanquished  by  him,  but  in  straight 
whist  his  partner  and  the  hands  dealt  him  proved  too 
much  for  even  his  strong  play. 

"The  cards  were  against  us  this  evening,  Fanny,"  Miss 
Gordon  observed  as  she  arose  from  the  table  with  a  con- 
fidence as  to  the  sole  cause  of  disaster  not  shared  by  the 
rest  of  the  players.  "You  must  come  in  again  soon  and 
give  us  our  revenge." 

"She  might  best  help  one  of  us  to  that  by  taking  such 
as  a  partner,"  Mr.  Gordon  remarked.  "If  you  help 
Rupert  to  another  such  victory,  Miss  Fanny,  he  may  grow 
conceited  and  cherish  the  belief  he  can  outplay  his  own 
father." 

"If  I  noticed  that,  Mr.  Gordon,  you  may  be  sure  I 
would  do  all  In  my  power  to  assist  you  In  reducing  him 
to  a  condition  of  proper  filial  reverence  for  your  play," 
Miss  Grey  replied  ;  "but  I  think  he  appreciates  his  triumph 
at  Its  true  worth." 

"Indeed!"  Rupert  exclaimed.  "I  should  not  think 
Aunt  Sarah  and  I  could  stand  long  before  such  a  com- 
bination as  you  and  father  would  present." 
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"I  play  the  old  game,"  returned  Miss  Gordon,  placidly. 
"I  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  Pole,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  one  can  indeed  play  'according  to  Hoyle,' 
that  is  as  near  perfection  as  we  can  get." 

Mr.  Gordon  smiled,  but  made  no  further  comment; 
and  as  Rupert  helped  her  with  her  scarf  Fanny  wondered 
whether  one  who  could  stand  up  unharmed  before  the 
dreadful  flashing  fire  of  a  pistol  was  indeed  in  every  re- 
spect invulnerable. 

As  the  elders  accompanied  Fanny  to  the  door,  where 
she  took  Rupert's  arm,  without  realizing  it,  both  were 
thinking  of  the  same  thing. 

It  was  just  such  a  girl  as  Fanny  Grey  that  Mr.  Gordon 
remembered  in  his  own  lost  youth  and  love.  How  her 
soft  and  quiet  manner  brought  back  past  days!  What  a 
sweet  daughter  she  would  make! 

As  for  the  old  maid,  who  shall  tear  aside  the  veil  which 
shrouded  her  virgin  fancies?  That  they  were  beautiful, 
the  purity  and  innocence  of  her  soul  made  that  much  cer- 
tain, if  nothing  more;  for,  with  all  her  narrowness.  Miss 
Gordon  loved  her  nephew  deeply,  and  wished  him  devoutly 
to  have  the  happiness  she  herself  had  never  known. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

A    COUNCIL   OF    WAR 

In  the  law  office  of  Colonel  Hugh  Everard  quite  a 
party  had  gathered.  Colonel  Everard,  picturesquely  ugly 
and  preeminently  wise,  sat  near  the  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  At  his  right  hand  sat  the  handsome,  heavy, 
blonde  Aaron  Balch,  the  editor  of  The  Clarion,  who  was 
drumming  carelessly  upon  the  table  in  a  lazy  manner, 
with  half-shut  eyes;  but  from  underneath  the  partially 
closed  lids,  from  time  to  time,  there  shot  a  glance  across 
the  room  in  the  direction  of  Henry  Bohun,  whose  im- 
perious but  thoughtful  face  blotted  out  from  the  beholder 
all  idea  of  youth  in  connection  with  it,  and  seemed  to 
stamp  him  as  an  elder  in  the  councils  and  a  leader  in  the 
field. 

Rough,  hard,  square-jawed  John  Herndon,  the  self- 
made  man  from  Virginia,  the  rich  turpentme  factor,  sat 
next;  and  then  thin,  wiry,  diminutive  Mr.  Petite,  the 
greatest  authority  on  constitutional  law  in  the  State. 

Dan  Sullivan,  the  popular  Irish  blacksmith,  filled  to 
the  utmost  capacity  Colonel  Everard's  great  arm-chair; 
and  next  to  him  again,  in  sharp  contrast,  were  the  spare 
but  well-proportioned  figures  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  his 
friend  Horace  Grey,  the  president  of  the  State  Bank. 

Hans  Fistin,  king  of  the  Schutzenfest  and  proprietor  of 
the  fancy  bread  and  cake  bakery  which  had  raised  its 
owner  to  opulence  in  the  last  ten  years,  sat  next;  and  on 
Colonel  Everard's  left  hand  sat  Mr.  Gross,  the  adviser 
of  the  State  and  Security  Banks,  the  lawyer  with  the 
largest  practice  in  EUenton. 
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The  last-named  individual,  both  on  account  of  his 
name  and  means,  deserved  more  than  a  passing  attention. 
He  was  a  successful  man  of  considerable  business  ability, 
choleric  and  impatient  by  nature,  it  is  true ;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, a  discreet  counselor  and  well-read  lawyer.  Not  an 
impressive  personage,  for  he  was  forceful  rather  than 
dignified,  and  his  noisy,  barking  style  of  address  had 
earned  for  him,  among  the  junior  members  of  the  bar,  the 
appellation  of  "Old  Bingo."  But  for  all  his  peculiarities, 
he  was  esteemed  and  respected,  as  a  man  of  means  and 
character  must  be. 

Of  the  ten  men  present,  four  were  lawyers;  but  among 
them  there  was  by  no  means  unanimity  of  opinion,  for  it 
was  apparent  that  Mr.  Gross  and  Henry  Bohun  repre- 
sented views  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Hans 
Fistin,  the  baker,  and  Mr.  Grey,  the  banker,  inclined 
to  the  views  of  Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  John  Herndon  and 
Dan  Sullivan  as  strenuously  supported  the  views  of  Henry 
Bohun.  Mr.  Petite  was  noncommittal.  Aaron  Balch 
strove  to  appear  impartial,  but  evidently  inclined  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Gross,  which,  in  fact,  he  had  partially  in- 
spired. Mr.  Gordon  rather  leaned  that  way  also,  more 
in  deference,  it  is  true,  to  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Mr. 
Grey,  and  the  maturer  judgment  of  the  elder  attorney, 
than  from  any  very  great  belief  as  to  their  wisdom.  But 
Colonel  Everard,  as  presiding  informally  at  the  confer- 
ence, had  as  yet  given  no  opinion,  and  for  Colonel  Ever- 
ard's  high  reputation  in  the  field  and  in  the  forum  he  had 
most  profound  respect.  Therefore,  Mr.  Gordon  had  not 
yet  decided. 

"Whether  we  think  it  wise  or  unwise  to  take  this 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  nominees  of  the  recent  Repub- 
lican Convention,"  said  Henry  Bohun,  rising,  in  order 
the  more  effectively  to  express  himself,  "the  matter  prac- 
tically has  been  decided  for  us.  We  cannot  afford  to 
stand  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  rest  of  the  white 
population  of  the  State.    The  color  line  has  been  drawn, 
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and  I  for  one  will  take  my  stand  with  the  whites,  even 
in  a  hopeless  struggle.  But  is  it  a  hopeless  struggle?  I 
do  not  admit  it.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  voting  strength 
and  numbers  of  parties.  There  has  not  been  such  a  thing 
as  a  fair  election  since  Reconstruction,  and  if  we  make 
up  our  minds  to  carry  the  election  it  can  be  done.  I  do 
not  deny  that  it  will  be  dangerous,  but  with  regard  to 
that  I  feel  it  unnecessary  to  speak  to  those  I  see  before 
me. 

"It  has  been  urged  that  the  Hon.  Erastus  Coles  is  do- 
ing away  with  many  of  his  black  and  canary-colored 
lieutenants.  No  doubt,  he  is  willing  to  ride  into  power  on 
white  shoulders,  rather  than  black;  but  if  he  is  as  sin- 
cerely sick  of  his  associations  as  the  editor  of  The  Clarion, 
Mr.  Balch,  would  have  us  believe,  why  does  he  not  join 
us  unconditionally?  I  distrust  the  sincerity  of  his 
eleventh-hour  repentance;  for  no  man  in  the  State  is  more 
responsible  for  the  thieving  that  has  been  tolerated  and  en- 
couraged here  for  years  than  this  highly  educated,  pol- 
ished Northerner.  He  is  no  crazy  miscegenationist,  such 
as  Roberts.  He  is  no  conscienceless,  lustful  thief,  as  is 
Short.  He  is  no  indescribable,  characterless,  nerveless 
monstrosity,  as  we  find  in  Spittoon.  He  is  the  superior 
in  every  respect  of  Conder,  save  in  his  honesty.  He  has 
made  a  considerable  profit  from  and  by  the  orgies  of  the 
plundering  crew  he  leads;  but,  as  his  ambition  is  bound- 
less, he  realizes  that  now  is  the  time  to  secure  himself  by 
becoming  the  avenging  rod  to  smite  the  wicked." 

"Is  Mann  any  better?"  asked  Balch,  carelessly. 

"His  price  is  not  as  high!"  ejaculated  old  John  Hern- 
don,  with  a  laugh.  "Mann  will  be  content  with  a  lieu- 
tenancy. He  does  not  aspire  to  lead,  at  this  stage  of  the 
game." 

"Exactly !"  exclaimed  Henry  Bohun.  "This  man  Coles 
has  the  audacity,  after  building  up  this  monstrous,  thiev- 
ing, stinking  negro  power,  to  pose  as  the  only  competent 
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savior  from  and  leader  against  it.  'Jut  Caesar  aut  nullus' 
is  his  motto." 

"You  are  not  going  to  get  any  Irish  to  vote  for  Coles; 
I  can  tell  you  that,  right  nov^^,"  threw  in  Sullivan. 

"Mr.  Fistin,  how  does  the  German  vote  incline?" 
asked  Balch. 

"Veil,  the  Germans,  as  a  beople,  are  not  much  inclined 
to  bolitics,"  replied  Mr.  Fistin.  "The  German  vill  do  his 
duty  as  a  citizen,  but  he  is  not  like  to  an  Irishman — he  is 
not  vond  of  a  row.  We  know  that  the  Rebublicans  have 
the  negroes  with  them  most  of  the  time.  The  negro  loves 
the  Rebublican  barty,  and  gives  that  barty  his  vote,  be- 
cause the  Rebublican  barty  first  gave  him  his  vote;  but 
yet  here  in  this  city  we  have  vound  means  to  split  the 
negro  vote  bevore,  and  we  can  do  it  again,  for  wile  the 
negro  likes  the  Rebublican  barty  he  also  likes  his  dram." 

"Colonel  Everard,"  said  Balch,  "let  us  have  your  opin- 
ion ;  it  is  an  opinion  to  which  the  best  of  us  can  well  afford 
to  bow." 

"You  all  know,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "how  diligently, 
in  the  past,  I  have  striven  to  excite  some  interest  in  an 
educational  qualification,  and  if  Coles  were  to  take  it  up 
I  believe  he  could  carry  it  through;  but  his  attitude  at 
present  is  not  encouraging.  To  all  suggestions  his  re- 
joinder has  been  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  the  reply, 
'Some  other  time,  at  a  more  convenient  season.'  Still, 
there  is  much,  to  my  mind,  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a 
coalition  with  Coles.  As  to  his  ability,  no  sane  man  can 
question  it.  I  might  go  further  and  say  of  his  polish, 
refinement,  his  judgment  and  wisdom  I  can  find  little  to 
criticise.  That  he  is  a  carpetbagger  and  adventurer  does 
prejudice  me  against  him,  but  I  could  overcome  that.  As 
to  his  personal  honesty,  I  do  not  attack  it;  but  I  can- 
not say,  in  the  light  of  some  of  the  correspondence  which 
has  appeared  in  print  connected  with  his  name,  that  I 
am  prepared  to  vouch  for  it.  Of  one  thing  we  may  rest 
assured :  once  raised  by  us  to  power,  he  will  ask  no  man's 
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help  to  stay  there;  for  in  courage,  resolution,  ability,  and 
resourcefulness  he  is  the  peer  of  any  man  in  this  State; 
but  can  we  afford  to  raise  him  to  power  over  the  protest 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  whites  of  this  State?  We  must 
recollect  that  we  cannot  separate  him  at  once  and  en- 
tirely from  those  who  affiliate  with  him.  With  him  we 
silently  endorse  and  support  Roberts,  the  miscegenationist ; 
Short,  the  plunderer  and  murderer;  not  to  speak  of  that 
despicable  and  most  loathsome  of  all  this  crew  of  vampires, 
the  miserable  Spittoon — for  all  of  those  are  on  his  ticket. 
Such  a  dose  we  cannot  get  the  people  of  this  community 
to  swallow.  The  stories  about  Spittoon  and  the  little 
children  have  so  stirred  up  the  people  that  I  wonder  some 
irate  father  has  not  killed  him  before  this." 

"And  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Gordon,"  asked  Balch, 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  now  playing  his  last  card;  for  he 
realized  that  four  opposed  his  views,  and,  unless  he  could 
get  five,  without  Mr.  Petite,  he  would  never  obtain  that 
gentleman's  support.  "I  confess,  myself,  gentlemen,"  he 
continued,  "I  am  strongly  inclined,  as  difficult  as  our 
position  is,  to  depend  upon  the  views  of  Messrs.  Gordon 
and  Grey.  If,  in  their  splendid  and  honored  age,  they 
can  afford,  for  the  good  of  the  State,  to  sink  all  personal 
feeling  and  support  this  stranger,  I  am  ready  to  follow 
them  without  question.  What  do  you  say,  gentlemen? 
Shall  we  recognize  the  murderous  attack  of  that  ruffian, 
Caroll  Mann,  upon  the  son  of  our  old  and  respected 
friend,  Mr.  Gordon,  by  striking  hands  with  him  in  a  po- 
litical bargain?  It  may  be  that  it  is  best,  but  before  do- 
ing so,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Gordon." 

Seeing  that  he  was  expected  to  reply,  Mr.  Gordon 
spoke : 

"I  have  no  vindictive  feeling  against  Captain  Mann 
for  his  attack  upon  my  son.  To  me,  it  is  infinitely  more 
objectionable  that  he  should  have  ranged  himself  against 
his  own  people  and  with  these  black  barbarians;  and  in 
that  he  is  more  to  be  blamed  than  a  stranger.     When 
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Captain  Mann  attacked  my  son,  however  unprovoked  it 
was,  he  yet  contended  with  a  man.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  support  Mr.  Coles,  as  the  choice  of  evils,  and 
with  him,  as  nauseating  as  it  would  be,  the  creature 
Roberts,  who  is,  at  least,  honest,  and  whose  peculiar  taste 
affects  himself  more  than  us.  In  political  struggles  we 
must  put  up  with  much,  but  there  is  a  limit.  I  can  for- 
give any  crime  except  the  abuse  of  women  or  children, 
and  the  stories  I  have  heard  of  this  man  Spittoon  make  it 
difficult  for  me  to  pass  him  on  the  street  and  keep  my 
hands  off  his  throat.  There  is  no  negro  whom  I  would 
not  prefer  to  him,  and  I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  be- 
fore I,  directly  or  indirectly,  did  anything  to  help  such  a 
monster  to   any  place   other  than   the  penitentiary." 

"Berwick,  you  are  right,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grey.  "If 
supporting  Coles  carries  with  it  the  support  of  all  these 
miscreants,  who  have  been  battening  on  us  for  five  years, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  him." 

Mr.  Balch  was  about  to  speak  again,  when  Henry 
Bohun  anticipated  him. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  "we  might  as  well  under- 
stand the  situation.  There  is  the  Coles  faction,  and  the 
anti-Coles  faction,  in  the  Republican  camp;  and  the  Coles 
faction,  although  much  the  strongest,  cannot  afford  to 
disregard  its  own  supporters.  Erastus  Coles  is  tied  to 
Cornelius  Spittoon,  'sink  or  swim,  survive  or  perish.'  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  discontent  among  the 
lesser  ones;  and  with  a  shrewd  worker,  such  as  Mann  is, 
and  as  sore  as  he  is  now,  much  can  be  effected.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  made  approaches  to  our 
friends  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  State,  and  his  only 
condition  is  opposition  to  Coles." 

"Then,"  said  Balch,  "it  is  a  straight-out  fight,  and  a 
fight  to  the  finish." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

"the   pen   is   mightier  than    the    sword" — BUT  THE 
PISTOL  ? 

There  was  much  about  Rupert's  work,  as  a  reporter, 
that  he  liked,  and  much  that  he  disliked. 

The  rush  to  get  the  latest  news,  and  get  the  best  of  it, 
in  the  quickest  possible  time,  and  the  very  risky  nature 
of  some  of  the  assignments  made  the  work  most  excit- 
ing. The  knowledge  of  what  had  happened,  or  was 
about  to  happen,  in  advance  of  the  community,  the  chance 
to  denounce  and  sometimes  thus  to  correct  evils,  all  gave 
the  work,  no  matter  how  hard  and  exacting,  a  charm 
peculiarly  its  own.  Then,  too,  the  head  of  the  paper 
was  a  leader  whom  a  strong  man  could  appreciate.  If 
he  drove  his  stafF,  he  himself  was  untiring,  and  no  amount 
of  labor  seemed  to  affect  the  quality  of  his  work.  He 
had  been  through  all  the  grades,  and  knew  throughout 
just  what  good  work  was;  but  when  things  went  a  little 
wrong,  or  some  disappointment  had  been  experienced  by 
him,  the  very  constraint  which  he  placed  upon  himself  out- 
side made  him  the  more  inclined  to  play  the  tyrant 
within ;  and  men  who  had  grown  gray  in  service  had  to 
submit  to  beratings  which  would  have  been  intolerable 
had  they  not  had  families  to  provide  and  suffer  for. 

Balch  did  not  tyrannize  for  any  reason  save  that  he 
was  a  creature  of  impulse  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  man 
of  violent  passions.  Almost  every  appetite  he  indulged; 
and  when  he  was  balked  in  the  greatest  of  all,  his  passion 
to  succeed,  the  pent-up  forces  of  his  nature  had  to  find 
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exit,  and  in  the  outrush  he  made  things  most  uncomforta- 
ble for  all  about  him. 

The  only  person  in  his  office  and  under  him  with  re- 
gard to  whom  he  made  any  exception  was  Rupert  Gordon, 
and  there  were  well-defined  reasons  why  he  made  this 
exception.  Strongly  built  and  fearless  as  he  was,  he  real- 
ized that  Rupert  was,  with  his  youth  and  temperate  life, 
the  better  man  of  the  tvi'o.  Secondly,  Rupert  was  in  no 
sense  dependent;  and  thirdly,  all  Balch's  aspirations  were 
high,  even  if  he  frequently  failed  to  live  up  to  them,  and 
Rupert  was  a  connecting  link  with  Mr.  Gordon,  for 
whom  Aaron  Bach  entertained  a  high  regard. 

Balch  knew  that  Mr.  Gordon  thought  much  more 
highly  of  him  than,  possibly,  he  deserved.  To  be  thought 
well  of  by  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Grey,  Colo- 
nel Everard,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doane  was  worth  a  great 
deal  to  Balch ;  for  he  not  only  had  the  ambition  to  lead, 
but  the  desire  to  lead  such  as  these  appropriately.  At 
times,  however,  the  man's  coarse,  strong  nature  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  it  overflowed  all  bounds. 

How  deep  he  was  in  with  Coles,  no  one  knew  save 
Balch  himself;  but,  accustomed  to  act  decisively,  he  deter- 
mined, if  they  must  part  company  as  friends  and  contend 
as  foes,  it  was  essential  for  him  to  lead  the  opposition, 
even  against  his  quondam  ally.  So  the  very  morning 
which  followed  the  conference  found  him  in  the  field 
for  a  straight-out  Democratic  ticket,  and  he  came  out 
editorially  with  a  powerful  arraignment  of  the  Hon. 
Erastus  Coles. 

But  the  Hon.  Erastus  Coles,  like  our  old  school  friend 
Horatius  Flaccus,  was  not  one,  when  an  adversary  as- 
saulted him  "with  envenomed  tooth,"  to  "cry  like  an  un- 
revenged  child ;"  and,  consequently,  in  the  columns  of  the 
paper  controlled  by  him  at  the  capital  there  appeared  an 
editorial  in  reply  to  Balch's,  as  far  above  the  composition 
of  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared  as  the 
production   of   the   Iliad   in   Hebrew  would   have   been. 
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Every  weak  point  in  Balch's  armor  was  pierced,  and  into 
the  wounds,  with  a  steady  hand,  was  poured  the  most 
biting  acid.  The  crowning  touch  was  the  picture  of 
Balch,  the  liberal,  fair-minded,  progressive,  enlightened 
Nationalist,  driven  from  the  position  of  wise  statesman- 
ship he  had  assumed  by  the  superior  determination  of  the 
young,  intolerant  representative  of  obsolete,  slavocratic 
ideas. 

When  Balch  had  finished  the  perusal  of  this  article  he 
was  worked  up  to  a  condition  approaching  frenzy,  and  for 
that  day  the  office  of  The  Clarion  was  a  hell  on  earth. 
Rupert  was  away,  however,  and  so  escaped  the  experience 
of  a  storm  which  possibly  even  he  could  not  have  success- 
fully weathered.  His  report  of  Captain  Mann's  speech 
had  so  pleased  Balch  that  his  position  on  the  paper  had 
been  established,  and  he  had  been  dispatched,  three  days 
before,  to  report  a  meeting  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
State. 

In  this  section,  where  there  were  scarcely  any  negroes, 
but  many  illiterate  whites,  there  was  considerable  feeling 
against  Balch  and  his  paper;  for  news  circulated  slowly, 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  was  still  with  Coles.  At  the 
Democratic  meeting  in  this  county,  therefore,  the  leader 
of  the  straight-out  faction,  Captain  Beach,  feeling  that  he 
had  nine-tenths  of  the  crowd  with  him,  started  to  berate 
The  Clarion  and  its  crew. 

A  bold,  rough-spoken  man,  not  bad-hearted,  but  abusive, 
finding  he  had  struck  a  responsive  chord,  he  descended  to 
the  coarsest  abuse  of  the  paper.  Finally  he  asserted  that 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  its  lying  reports  of 
meetings.  "For,  men,"  he  continued,  "while  we  know 
this  meeting  is  overwhelmingly  for  the  straight-out  move- 
ment, there  is  no  telling  what  this  young  man  has  been 
instructed  to  report." 

At  this  remark  Rupert  arose  from  the  table  at  which 
he  had  been  sitting,  and  facing  the  speaker  inquired : 
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"Do  you  mean  to  intimate  that  I  will  make  an  untrue 
report  of  this  meeting?" 

The  speaker  eyed  the  questioner  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered  aggressively: 

"I  do  not  charge  you,  in  particular,  with  anything.  I 
don't  know  you ;  you  are  a  small  potato ;  but  I  know  your 
d — n  sheet,  and  I  repeat  what  I  said." 

"I  represent  The  Clarion  here,"  said  Rupert,  "and  any 
man  who  says  that  this  meeting  will  be  untruly  reported 
is  a  liar." 

The  speaker  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears  at  first ;  but 
when  it  dawned  upon  him  that  he,  the  lion  of  the  oc- 
casion, had  been  bearded  in  his  den,  he  made  a  rush  for 
Rupert.  Men  upon  the  stand,  however,  threw  them- 
selves between.  In  a  moment  there  was  wild  confusion. 
Pistols  were  drawn,  and  everybody  commenced  to  talk 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  effort  to  obtain  silence. 

The  challenge  was  so  prompt,  so  open,  so  unhesitating, 
as  to  surprise  every  one;  a  row  seemed  inevitable,  for 
Captain  Beach  realized  his  reputation  was  at  stake  and 
that  he  could  not  now  give  way.  The  chairman,  how- 
ever, implored  the  crowd  not  to  press  upon  the  stand.  He 
called  upon  them  as  Democrats  not  to  give  their  enemies 
ar  opportunity  to  accuse  them  of  fighting  among  them- 
selves. Two  or  three  prominent  gentlemen  surrounded 
Rupert  and  begged  him  to  withdraw  his  remark,  as  there 
was  no  reflection  meant  with  regard  to  him,  but  only 
with  regard  to  the  paper,  which  was,  in  its  advocacy  of 
Coles,  opposing  the  best  sentiment  of  the  whites.  In  the 
mean  time,  others  were  holding  the  speaker,  who  was  not 
altogether  averse  to  the  restraint,  although  he  protested 
violently. 

"But  it  is  not  true,"  said  Rupert,  "and  I  can  prove  it." 

"Let's  hear  from  long-legs!"  shouted  an  inebriated 
moonshiner,  down  whose  grizzled  beard  the  tobacco  juice 
was  trickling.  "Let's  hear  from  long-legs!  To  hell  with 
his  paper,  but  d — n  me,  I  like  his  pluck!" 
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"If  he  can  prove  his  paper  is  with  us,"  exclaimed  a 
young  farmer,  "give  him  a  show,  I  say." 

"Stand  up,  long-legs,  and  speak  now  or  forever  after 
hold  your  peace !"  exclaimed  the  moonshiner,  as  he  swayed 
about  in  front  of  the  stand,  most  recklessly  brandishing  a 
huge  pistol  of  army  pattern. 

"I  have  here  the  very  last  edition  of  The  Clarion," 
said  Rupert.  "I  received  it  this  morning,  and  it  is  for 
the  straight-out  ticket.     I  can  read  the  editorial  to  you." 

"Let  her  roll!"  shouted  the  moonshiner,  and  aiming 
his  revolver  upward  he  discharged  it  in  the  air,  with  a 
wild  whoop. 

Rupert  read  the  editorial,  and  at  every  thrust  against 
Coles  the  crowd  yelled. 

At  the  conclusion  Captain  Beach  saw  his  chance,  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  stand,  and  stated  frankly  that 
he  had  been  wrong.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  editorial,  he 
said,  and  had  judged  the  paper  by  its  past. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "I  was  wrong,  and  I  like  this  young 
fellow's  pluck  in  standing  up  for  his  friends.  While  we 
Straight-outs  represent  the  true  salvation  of  our  State, 
this  is  a  white  man's  country;  and  if  some  who  have  been 
against  us  are  now  for  us,  let  us  remember  that  'while  the 
lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner  may  return.'  " 

The  meeting  adjourned,  with  cheers  for  Beach  and  The 
Clarion. 

The  report  of  this  meeting  at  once  wiped  out  the  sting 
of  Cole's  article,  and  in  addition  so  endeared  Rupert  to 
Balch  that  upon  the  former's  return  the  staff  were  par- 
alyzed by  the  following  colloquy  between  the  youthful 
reporter  and  the  editor: 

"Gordon,"  observed  Balch,  "you  covered  that  meeting 
well,  except  for  the  fact  that  you  touched  too  lightly  on 
the  issue  between  Beach  and  yourself.  That  is  dramati- 
cally worked  up  in  the  other  papers,  but  you  simply  say 
Captain  Beach  was  set  right  by  a  bystander,  and  made  the 
amende  honorable." 
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"Well,  you  know  that  was  a  personal  issue  between 
two  gentlemen,"  replied  Rupert. 

"Very  true,"  rejoined  Balch ;  "but  while  I  admire  your 
modesty  and  applaud  your  pluck  and  loyalty,  I  must  tell 
you  that,  as  a  newspaper  man,  everything  must  give  way 
to  news." 

"I  had  another  reason,"  Rupert  remarked  slowly,  "and 
one  I  thought  well  worth  considering.  If  it  had  appeared 
in  jour  paper  that  Captain  Beach  had  been  called  down 
as  he  was,  it  would  not  have  been  very  much  more  thor- 
oughly known  than  it  is  now  throughout  the  State,  that 
is,  outside  of  Ellenton,  but  he  would  never  have  forgiven 
you;  as  it  is  he  will  look  for  it  in  The  Clarion,  expecting 
to  see  it  written  up  in  a  most  sensational  manner  by  me, 
and,  on  failing  to  see  it,  will  feel  most  grateful  to  you  for 
suppressing  it." 

Balch  stopped  with  his  hand  on  the  latch  of  his  sanctum, 
and  looked  almost  affectionately  at  his  tall  subordinate, 
and  then  he  said,  "Well,  if  you  do  not  immediately  grasp 
the  situation  as  a  reporter,  you  have  a  genius  for  politics, 
Gordon,  and  I  think  I  might  as  well  let  you  follow  the 
bent  of  it;  but  meanwhile  you  must  have  your  share  of 
fun  too,  and  here's  something  in  your  line,  possibly."  And 
he  passed  to  Rupert  a  ticket  admitting  Mr.  Rupert  Gor- 
don and  ladies  to  the  German  Masked  Ball  at  Bruder- 
licher  Bund  Hall. 

"Smith,"  said  Balch,  just  before  he  closed  the  door, 
"let  up  a  little  on  Gordon's  assignments  to-night." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   MERRY  MASKERS 

The  German  Masked  Ball  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Germans  of  Ellenton.  It  was  attended  by  many 
members  of  the  society  people  of  the  place,  who  remained 
in  great  numbers  up  to  the  hour  of  unmasking.  Then 
there  was  usually  a  great  outpouring,  and  the  ball  proper 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Germans.  A  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  native  element  was  that  the  latter 
made  no  attempt  at  character  dressing,  and  if  anything  in 
that  line  was  affected  it  was  the  exception.  For  ladies  and 
gentlemen  the  garb  was  almost  always  the  bewildering 
domino.  Safe  in  the  belief  that  her  identity  was  not  to  be 
guessed,  many  a  girl  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  be- 
wilder any  friend  she  recognized,  and  to  use  some  freedom 
in  doing  so. 

Not  knowing,  on  account  of  his  absence  at  college,  how 
popular  the  ball  had  lately  become,  and  not  expecting  to 
meet  any  one  he  knew,  Rupert  had  strolled  in  at  nine, 
attired  in  evening  dress,  and  with  only  the  regulation 
half-mask.  He  had  waltzed  with  one  or  two  pretty 
dancers,  who  had  accepted  his  invitation  apparently  just 
for  the  dance,  and  was  wandering  about  with  an  appar- 
ently not  very  popular,  but  very  silent  partner,  when  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  dark-purple  domino, 
upon  whose  arm  leaned  a  most  charmingly  attired  Saxon 
peasant  girl. 

Down  her  back  hung  two  heavy  plaits  of  brown  hair. 
Her  arms,  her  neck,  her  shoulders,  and  a  glimpse  of  her 
bosom  were  bared  to  the  beholder's  gaze,  for  the  richly 
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colored  bodice  she  wore  was  low  cut  and  sleeveless;  but 
her  face  was  so  completely  muffled  in  a  light  veil  as  to  be 
hidden  from  brow  to  chin.  Her  dress  reached  but  mid- 
way between  knee  and  ankle,  and  from  this  short  walking 
skirt  to  her  pretty  slippers  there  came  into  view  the  softest 
and  most  flexible  of  blue  silk  stockings. 

"Mr.  Gordon  evidently  cares  little  who  recognizes  him 
to-night,"  she  said  as  she  paused  in  front  of  Rupert. 

"In  truth,  I  never  thought  of  concealing  my  identity," 
he  replied;  "and  if,  by  being  recognized,  I  am  to  be  pre- 
sented with  such  a  pretty  picture  as  I  see  before  me,  I 
would  rather  wear  a  label  than  a  domino." 

"So  you  think  a  recognition  is  a  presentation ;  and  yet  I 
would  be  hardly  bold  enough  to  introduce  myself  to  a 
stranger  simply  because  he  happened  to  be  tall  and  pass- 
ably good-looking." 

"Then  count  me  not  passably  good-looking,  and  in 
place  of  your  passing  me  by,  help  me  with  your  keener 
wit  to  recognize  others." 

"Domino,"  observed  the  peasant  girl,  turning  to  her 
companion,  "Mr.  Gordon  has  been  monopolizing  that 
dancer  too  long.  You  know  you  are  longing  for  a  chance 
to  show  your  skill.  Off  with  you,  and  be  happy!"  And 
before  the  purple  domino  could  reply,  the  peasant  girl 
dropped  his  arm,  slipped  her  arm  in  Rupert's,  and  turned 
away  with  him. 

"Thank  goodness,  I  am  rid  of  him  at  last!  Even  you 
are  more  endurable?"  And  so  saying,  the  peasant  girl 
locked  her  hands  on  his  arm  and  drew  closer  to  her  com- 
panion, with  a  happy  laugh. 

"How  very  bored  you  must  have  been!"  Rupert  re- 
marked. 

"Oh,  unutterably!"  exclaimed  the  girl;  "but  then,  al- 
though you  are  somewhat  slow  and  very  proper,  that  is 
not  as  bad  as  one  so  afflicted  with  jealousy  as  to  be  speech- 
less." 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  know  me?"  inquired  Rupert, 
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who  was  quite  taken  aback  by  what  he  realized  was  a 
pretty  fair  characterization,  and  yet  for  which  he  was 
unable  to  smother  his  chagrin. 

"O,  yes,"  said  the  girl,  "I  can  read  your  mind.  I 
could  tell  you  what  was  your  first  thought  when  you  saw 
me." 

"And  what  was  it,  pray?"  asked  Rupert,  innocently. 

"You  thought  my  dress  was  too  short."  And  the  girl 
laughed  again,  heartily. 

"You  are  a  witch !"  exclaimed  Rupert,  laughing  also. 
"You  may  at  any  moment  fly  off  astride  a  broomstick." 

Who  his  companion  was,  Rupert  was  unable  to  guess; 
but  that  she  was  enjoying  herself  thoroughly  at  his  ex- 
pense he  was  not  left  in  any  doubt.  While  he  was  too 
fresh  and  pure  to  immediately  realize  it,  never  before  had 
the  physical  beauty  of  a  woman  appealed  to  him  with  such 
overmastering  force  as  that  which  this  girl  had  succeeded 
in  exciting. 

If  the  form  was  so  captivating,  the  voice  so  bewitching, 
the  movements  so  graceful,  the  face  must  be  divine;  and 
he  urged  his  companion  to  reveal  herself. 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  "I  will  not  tell  you  who  I  am. 
Why  should  I  ?  We  shall  probably  never  meet  again.  We 
move  on  different  planes.  How  could  I  expect  aristo- 
cratic Mr.  Rupert  Gordon  to  remember  a  poor  German 
peasant  girl  with  whom  he  amused  himself  for  a  half 
hour?"  But  while  she  spoke  she  pressed  his  arm,  coming 
closer  to  him,  and  looking  up  into  his  face. 

Rupert,  intoxicated  with  a  new  and  strange  delight,  re- 
plied that  he  wished  to  know  her  identity  so  that  he  might 
preserve  an  acquaintanceship  so  delightful. 

"Why,  I  must  have  found  favor  with  3'our  lordship !" 
she  observed  lightly,  and  then  changing  and  speaking  with 
gravity  she  continued :  "All  men  are  alike  in  many  par- 
ticulars. They  do  not  know  what  is  best  for  them,  they 
are  geese.  We  women  realize  that.  Still,  a  green  goose 
is  the  best  to — to — eat." 
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"Is  my  verdancy  my  most  apparent  defect?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"It  is  not  a  defect,  it  is  a  charm,"  said  the  girl,  looking 
down,  "and  you  must  not  mind  my  teasing  you  about  it. 
It  is  charming  and  refreshing,  and  or.e  coming  in  contact 
with  it  is  enveloped  by  it  in  an  atmosphere  as  elevating  as 
that  of  a  mountain-side;  but,"  and  she  affected  a  shiver, 
"it  is  a  little  cool," 

Rupert  looked  down  on  the  smooth,  round  white 
shoulder  below  his  own,  and  the  temptation  to  bend  his 
head  down  and  touch  it  wnth  his  lips  rushed  into  his  mind 
with  startling  force;  but  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  throng  sobered  him,  and  just  then  the 
girl  looked  up  and  caught  his  eye,  and  her  manner  changed 
instantly. 

"I  have  been  too  impertinent,"  she  said ;  "I  have  carried 
my  jesting  too  far;  and  now,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  am  going  to 
sit  down  and  talk  to  you  in  a  friendly  way."  And,  disen- 
gaging her  arm,  she  sat  down  near  the  stage  and  motioned 
Rupert  to  be  seated  also. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "I  am  disappointed  in  you? 
I  thought  you  were  a  little  different  from  the  others ;  but 
all  men,  as  I  said,  are  alike  at  bottom — if  a  girl  unbends 
in  the  slightest,  they  all  think  it  is  an  invitation  to  a 
liberty." 

Rupert  was  dumb. 

"Here  is  Mr.  Rupert  Gordon,  reputed  to  be  a  perfect 
gentleman ;  and  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  happens  to  be  in 
a  crowd  he  is  prevented  from  taking  an  unpardonable 
liberty  with  a  girl  who  has  paid  him  the  great  compliment 
of  treating  him  as  if  he  were  her  brother." 

"Why,  in  what  way  have  I  offended  you?"  inquired 
Rupert. 

"Can  you  deny  that  it  was  in  your  mind  to  kiss  me  on 
the  shoulder?" 

Rupert  was  silent. 
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"At  least  be  truthful!"  exclaimed  the  beautiful  hypo- 
crite. 

"A  man  cannot  master  his  thoughts  entirely,"  said 
Rupert,  "but  whatever  I  may  have  thought,  at  least  1  did 
nothing  which  was  unbecoming  a  gentleman." 

"O,  no;  you  were  only  a  man,  and  they  are  all  selfish. 
You  are  no  worse  than  others.  Probably  you  think  I  led 
you  on." 

"No,"  said  Rupert,  "I  have  a  great  many  faults,  but  I 
don't  think  I  am  quite  mean  enough  to  shelter  myself  be- 
hind a  woman's  skirt.  I  am  very  sorry  that  anything  in 
my  manner  was  offensive.  I  do  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 
I  don't  suppose  you  realize  how  attractive  you  are,  or 
what  a  coarse,  common  creature  an  ordinary  man  is.  I  am 
afraid  I  rather  too  uncouthly  exhibited  my  admiration." 

Rupert  spoke  penitently,  for  he  felt  ashamed.  He  had 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  when  a  woman  feels  in- 
sulted the  man  is  always  to  blame.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  honesty,  but  not  of  very  quick  perception.  He 
was  easy  prey  for  any  clever  girl,  for  the  best  men  always 
are.  Had  he  not  been  blinded  he  might  have  observed 
that  the  girl's  distress  of  mind  did  not  prevent  a  slight 
smile  from  playing  about  her  lips  for  a  second  as  he 
blundered  through  his  excuses. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  must  forgive  you,"  she  said;  "espe- 
cially as  I  do  not  know  how  long  you  may  be  for  this 
world.  You  must  stop  that  habit  of  shooting  at  people 
and  being  shot  at,  or  some  day  I  may  be  in  the  absurd 
predicament  of  crying  my  eyes  out  over  a  man  I  do  not 
know." 

"Let  me  know  you,  then,"  he  urged  eagerly.  "Let  me 
come  and  see  you." 

"Your  reputation  as  a  furious  fighter,  and  the  place  I 
have  met  you  at,  a  German  Ball,  warn  me  not  to  dream 
of  such  a  course,"  she  replied ;  and  then  she  continued,  in 
a  mocking  tone : 
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"  'The  furious  German  comes 
With  his  clarions  and  his  drums; 
And  Rupert  never  comes 
But  to  conquer  or  to  fall.' " 

"But  when  he  falls,"  said  Rupert,  making  a  violent 
effort  to  hold  up  his  end,  "he  falls  like  Lucifer,  never  to 
hope  again." 

"Bravo!"  exclaimed  the  girl;  "I  will  overlook  the  in- 
sincerity in  consideration  of  the  aptness  of  that.  I  did 
not  think  you  were  up  to  that;  but  come,  we  must  be 
moving."     And  she  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  took  his  arm. 

Just  then,  through  the  throng,  the  purple  domino  ad- 
vanced and  paused  in  front  of  them. 

"  'Whence  and  what  art  thou, 
Most  execrable  shape  ?' " 

exclaimed  the  peasant  girl,  as  in  pretended  alarm  she 
clung  to  Rupert's  arm. 

"The  Dutch  are  about  to  unmask,"  replied  the  "most 
execrable  shape"  glumly.  "It's  twelve  o'clock,  and  time 
to  cut  and  run  unless  you  are  going  to  unmask  yourself." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  the  peasant  girl.  "Mr.  Gordon, 
you  shall  hear  from  me  again,  but  for  the  present  we 
must  part."    And  she  disappeared  with  the  purple  domino. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A   PHILOSOPHER   UNKNOWN   TO   FAME 

The  law  office  of  Augustus  B.  Holman  was  upon  the 
second  floor  front  of  No.  3  Bruce  Street.  It  was  a  some- 
what bare  office,  for  Gus's  library  was  scant  of  volumes. 
But  there  was  but  little  need  for  a  young  and  impecunious 
attorney  to  spend  any  great  portion  of  his  substance  in 
collecting  the  materials  for  such,  when  the  well-furnished 
libraries  of  his  seniors  were  open  to  him  at  all  hours. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  liberality  of  the  Nestors  of  the  Ellen- 
ton  bar  that  they  were  perfectly  willing  that  their  own 
books  should  be  utilized  in  the  search  for  authorities  to  be 
used  possibly  against  themselves.  A  confidence  in  their 
own  powers  that  was  seldom  if  ever  shaken,  or  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  litigation  is  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  "the  reign  of  law"  made  them  quite  ready  to 
help  the  more  youthful  members  to  get  a  foothold,  and 
occasionally  to  give  such  a  friendly  hint  or  two  when 
about  to  engage  in  conflict  with  some  able  old  rival.  But 
of  course  this  generosity  had  its  well-defined  limits,  and 
once  face  to  face  within  the  precincts  of  the  court-room, 
it  became  a  case  of — 

"this  is   Coilantogle   ford, 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 

In  Gus's  apartments  there  were  three  stout  chairs  ex- 
clusive of  the  more  pretentious  "seat  of  learning"  at  the 
desk,  which  much  sitting  upon  had  somewhat  impaired 
as  a  support.  Over  the  yawning  fissure  which  gaped  in 
the  bottom,  however,  three  or  four  newspapers  thrown 
upon  one  another  had  bolstered  it  up  into  a  condition  of 
temporary  receivership  for  the  occupant  of  the  office,  and 
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in  it,  tilted  back  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  Gus 
was  listening  to  his  client's  narrative.  Near  the  elbow  of 
the  young  attorney,  open  upon  the  desk,  lay  the  ponderous 
Revised  Statutes,  sometimes  irreverently  alluded  to  by 
him  as  the  Bible,  and  not  far  away,  among  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  articles,  some  seven  or  eight  text  books  strove 
to  impart  a  look  of  legal  lore  to  a  row  of  shelves  which 
also  gave  shelter  to  a  couple  of  pipes,  a  box  of  tobacco, 
a  dog  collar  and  an  antiquated  pistol  of  Connecticut 
manufacture,  about  the  year  1840,  and  large  enough  to 
constitute  a  pretty  effective  club  if  the  necessity  required 
it.  Over  the  mantel-piece  hung  a  water  color  sketch  of 
the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  sinking  the  Hatter  as  off 
Galveston  harbor;  and  within  the  confines  of  a  closet  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  the  door  of  which  stood  slightly 
ajar,  appeared  a  powder-flask  and  shot-bag,  and  a  nice 
looking  muzzle-loading  shot-gun.  The  client  who  occu- 
pied one  of  the  chairs  was  the  stout,  black-bearded  man 
before  noticed  at  the  rink, 

Mr.  James  Trump  was  somewhat  older  than  his  friend 
Mr.  Augustus  Holman.  Also,  he  had  had  less  schooling. 
He  was  by  no  means  an  attractive  person,  for  his  face 
was  heavy  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  hard 
and  stern.  Roughened  and  toughened  by  his  outdoor 
life, — for  he  had  been  a  surveyor  for  almost  ten  years, — it 
took  a  good  deal  of  shaving  and  scraping,  trimming,  pol- 
ishing, and  dressing  to  get  him  into  anything  like  a  fit 
condition  for  the  amenities  of  social  life;  but  in  his  busi- 
ness he  was  exact  and  untiring,  and  there  was  no  place 
in  the  State  where  he  would  not  undertake  to  run  a  line 
if  he  was  but  paid  for  so  doing.  A  truck  farm  just  out- 
side the  city  limits,  or  a  bit  of  the  timber  lands  in  Hell 
Hole  Swamp,  it  was  quite  immaterial  to  him.  So  long 
as  the  pay  was  forthcoming,  the  work  would  be  done. 

The  two  young  men  were  not  the  only  occupants  of  the 
office;  there  was  a  third  person  present,  and  he  was  well 
worthy  of  notice.     Bonaparte,  in  former  days  a  heredita- 
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ment  and  appurtenance,  and  indeed  a  part  of  the  old 
Holman  plantation,  on  which  he  had  been  born  and  lived 
the  bulk  of  his  life  as  horse  boy  and  deer  driver,  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  office  boy  that  Gus  had.  The  old 
negro  may  not  have  been  the  best  type  of  his  race.  He 
certainly  vv^as  distinctly  inferior  to  Washington;  but  he 
was  an  interesting  specimen,  nevertheless,  illustrative  of 
the  force  if  not  of  the  entire  truth  of  the  great  English 
philosopher's  statement,  that  "the  first  impulse  of  man- 
kind is  to  follow  and  obey;  servitude  rather  than  freedom 
is  their  natural  state."  He  had  been  reared  as  a  slave  in 
the  Holman  family,  and  for  years  the  constant  attendant 
of  Leonidas  Holman,  he  had  to  a  great  extent  shared  the 
pleasures  of  the  latter's  careless  life.  As  the  driver  before 
mentioned,  splendidly  mounted,  whip  in  hand,  he  had 
again  and  again,  at  break-neck  speed,  through  thickets 
which  would  have  tested  the  best  fox-hunter's  nerve, 
driven  the  pack  back  into  the  drive,  as  in  full  cry  they 
dashed  after  a  deer  some  city  gentleman  had  missed,  when 
the  usual  party  came  up  from  EUenton  to  Angleside. 
And  around  the  hunters  at  the  kill  he  had  perhaps  more 
than  any  of  them  enjoyed  the  disgusting  "bloodying" 
which  marked  the  first  deer  of  the  novice.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  had  followed  his  master  into  service 
and  waited  upon  him  faithfully;  nor  was  there  any  one 
whom  he  could  imagine  among  all  the  officers  the  superior 
of  the  private  soldier  to  whose  wants  he  ministered. 
When  Leonidas  Holman,  Jr.,  the  eldest  son  of  his  master, 
toward  the  close  of  the  war,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  joined 
the  cadets  of  the  Military  Academy  and  shouldered  a 
musket  to  help  drive  back  the  invaders,  Bonaparte  was 
more  than  willing  to  attach  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  latter  in  the  capacity  of  one  qui  custodiet  ipsos  custodes. 
The  military  experiences  of  the  old  negro  had  confirmed 
the  contempt  which  he  seemed  to  feel  for  the  bulk  of  his 
own  race,  and  his  arrogance  toward  them  was  remarkable. 
Washington  was  about  the  only  exception  he  made;  but 
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for  such  as  Porter  and  Jenkinson  he  openly  expressed  his 
scorn.  His  age,  however,  and  the  sharpness  of  his  tongue, 
backed  by  his  reckless  courage,  kept  them  in  awe  of  him. 
The  fact  that  his  own  enunciation  was  affected  by  the 
Gullah  of  plantation  associations  never  served  to  em- 
barrass him  in  the  slightest  when  ridiculing  the  objects  of 
his  derision.  A  splendid  rider,  and  one  who  had  backed 
the  best  horseflesh  that  the  State  had  held,  the  appearance 
of  the  quondam  bricklayer,  now  a  full-fledged  colonel  in 
the  "Milish,"  bestride  some  sorry  steed  on  Emancipation 
Day  or  Fourth  of  July,  never  failed  to  draw  from  him  a 
jeer.  "Colonel"  Sam  Jenkinson  was  generally  so  occupied 
with  his  ambling  palfrey  as  to  be  unmindful;  but  occa- 
sionally he  attempted  to  measure  wits  with  his  formidable 
antagonist.  And  it  was  the  result  of  one  of  these  en- 
counters which  was  the  ground  for  the  assertion  gravely 
made  by  Gus  Holman  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  credit 
Darwin  with  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  evolution 
or  the  origin  of  species.  Bonaparte,  Gus  declared,  had  not 
only  brought  these  matters  first  to  light,  but  had  clearly 
set  them  forth  to  the  world  in  one  pungent  paragraph. 
The  occasion  in  question  had  been  a  parade  of  the  colored 
militia  upon  Emancipation  Day.  The  ridiculous  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  country  negroes  had  moved  to  bois- 
terous laughter  the  secretly  envious  black  idlers  on  the 
pavements;  and  when  a  badly  girthed  saddle  had  thrown 
"Colonel"  Jenkinson  to  the  ground,  as,  sword  in  hand, 
he  had  been  storming  at  some  of  these,  the  yells  of  laughter 
which  greeted  him,  as  he  arose,  drove  him  to  fury;  and 
with  his  ape-like  face  distorted  with  passion,  and  all  the 
more  ape-like  under  the  nodding  plumes  of  his  hat,  he 
turned  fiercely  upon  the  sharpest  critic  of  his  horseman- 
ship, no  other  than  old  Bonaparte  himself,  who  had  in- 
formed the  crowd  that  "a  man  can't  ride  boss  when  'e 
'fraid  'em." 

"  'Fraid !"  shouted   Sam,  brandishing  his  sword ;  "me 
'fraid  of  boss.    I  ain't  'fraid  of  man.    I  been,  my  fellow- 
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countryman,  in  Battery  Wagram  when  de  shot  and  shell 
pour  on  me  like  rain!  Ah!"  he  cried,  as  he  marked  the 
hush  that  followed  this  extravagant  boast,  "  'fraid!  Why, 
I  have  had  white  man's  brains  pure  spatter  in  me  mout' !" 
But  all  this  had  been  thrown  away  upon  Bonaparte,  who, 
gazing  contemptuously  at  the  Colonel's  puckered  face,  had 
provoked  a  fresh  burst  of  merriment  by  the  cruel  remark: 

"Go  way,  nigger;  your  grumma  dey  in  Africa  now; 
'e  do  jump  from  limb  to  limb." 

This  was  the  old  servitor  who  was  waiting  to  take  Gus's 
green  bag  when  the  latter  started  for  the  court. 


CHAPTER  XX 
Bonaparte's  military  experiences 

A  short  sketch  of  Bonaparte's  mih'tary  experiences 
would,  better  than  any  description,  put  the  old  negro  and 
his  ways  before  us.  As  has  been  said,  upon  the  enrol- 
ment of  Lon  Holman,  Gus's  elder  brother,  then  fifteen, 
Bonaparte  had  been  sent  by  the  father  to  look  after  the 
boy;  and  paddling  across  the  great  river  he  had  appeared 
in  the  camp  of  the  Military  Academy  Battalion,  then  in 
Taliaferro's  brigade  on  Plum  Island.  His  first  remark 
as  he  hove  in  sight  did  not  express  entire  approval  of 
existing  conditions;  for  Lon  was  rather  under  size  and 
probably  looked  a  little  pinched  as  he  hung  over  his 
frying-pan  frying  a  flap-jack  for  breakfast.  The  remark 
was  somewhat  to  the  effect  that  it  was  "a  sin  to  send 
chillun  to  war;"  but  his  next,  as  he  peered  into  the  pan, 
"Wha  you  da  cook?  You  do  berry  well,"  indicated  that 
no  useless  repining  was  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  man  of 
action,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  inform  himself  of  the 
situation.  "Is  dish'er  all  you  hab  ter  eat?"  he  next  in- 
quired, and  upon  being  informed  that  there  was  sometimes 
white  meat  in  addition,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  ex- 
claiming, "Gimme  de  fryin'-pan  and  you  go  lay  down." 
And  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  devoted 
all  the  energy  and  resources  of  a  man  to  preserve  the  life 
of  the  youth  who,  weapon  in  hand,  stood  with  his  fellows 
in  opposition  to  the  enemy  coming  to  give  Bonaparte  and 
all  other  slaves  freedom. 

It  was  hard  work ;  but  for  eight  months,  steadily,  Bona- 
parte stuck  to  it  without  flinching.     From  Plum  Island 
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the  brigade  to  which  the  cadets  were  attached,  crossing 
the  ferry,  marched  to  the  north  of  St.  Andrew's  and  there 
awaited  the  enemy.  At  this  stage  of  the  war  it  was  more 
impeding  than  resisting  Sherman's  advance.  Still,  some- 
times, as  at  this  point,  there  was  a  stop.  In  St.  Andrew's 
the  Confederates  lay  to  the  north  and  the  Federals  to 
the  south  of  the  railroad  track;  and  morning  and  evening 
the  tedium  of  camp  life  was  varied  by  the  passage  of  the 
railroad  train  to  and  from  Ellenton.  The  train  would 
come  into  sight  of  the  Confederate  camp,  creeping  cau- 
tiously and  gently  along  the  rail,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
cover,  the  tender  piled  high  with  wood,  behind  which 
hung  the  crew  on  the  side  nearest  the  Confederate  camp. 
No  matter  how  carefully  and  quietly  she  crept,  however, 
sooner  or  later  she  was  detected  and  a  Parrott  shell  would 
come  screaming  toward  her.  Then  the  engineer  would 
leap  from  cover  into  his  cab,  pull  the  throttle  wide  open, 
and  at  full  speed  she  would  run  the  gantlet  amid  a 
storm  of  shells. 

While  waiting  in  St.  Andrew's  there  was  no  lack  of 
food ;  and  although  some  casualties  occurred  from  the 
shelling,  suffering  was  not  acute;  but  when  the  forced  re- 
treat began  again,  Bonaparte's  resources  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  As  a  forager  he  was  unequaled.  Sometimes  he 
got  more  than  usual,  sometimes  less,  but  always  something 
came  out  of  his  wonderful  bag.  At  the  end  of  one  weary 
day's  march  north  of  the  Cherokee,  just  about  dusk  he 
appeared  in  camp;  and  as  Lon  and  his  mess  crowded 
around  him  they  noted  the  material  for  a  rare  feast — a 
couple  of  hens,  a  half  peck  of  turnips,  some  salt,  a  pint  of 
rice,  and  the  fore  shoulder  of  a  hog.  Lon  asked  Bona- 
parte why  the  breasts  of  the  hens  were  bare,  and  Bona- 
parte explained  that  they  were  setting  hens  taken  by  him 
off  the  nest.  He  also  said  that  while  harvesting  the 
turnips  a  white  man  had  shot  at  him  with  slugs ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  fore  shoulder  of  pork  he  seemingly  was 
deaf,  only  replying,  "  'E  berry  hard  to  git  de  hair  off  when 
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he  done  cole,  but  if  you  git  de  water  hot  I  can  fix  'em." 
So  the  water  was  heated,  and  the  fore  quarter,  with  only 
a  portion  of  the  hair  removed,  was  put  into  the  pot,  to- 
gether with  rice,  turnips,  hens  and  salt,  and  the  mess 
hung  around  sniffing  the  appetizing  odor  which  was  later 
shared  with  all  young  warriors  with  whom  they  were 
intimate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  retreat  Lon  had  turned  over  all 
of  his  capital  to  Bonaparte.  First,  because  Bonaparte  was 
by  far  the  abler  financier  of  the  two;  and  second,  because 
both  Bonaparte  and  Lon  realized  that  if  captured,  it  was 
safer  with  Bonaparte;  for  the  Yankees  would  never  take 
it  from  the  poor  black  slave,  while  they  might  not  have 
had  the  same  scruples  about  relieving  the  master.  The 
sum  total  was  one  hundred  dollars  in  Confederate  money 
and  twenty  dollars  in  gold.  Bonaparte  shook  his  head 
over  the  Confederate  money  as  a  circulating  medium  of 
exchange.  He  said,  "Wen  no  one's  lookin'  yo'  han'  kin 
go  furder" ;  but  he  took  it. 

As  the  column  passed  Charew  the  march  became  harder ; 
and  Col.  Benny  Whales,  the  commandant,  would  some- 
times carry  a  gun  for  a  small  cadet,  and  sometimes  make 
one  of  them  mount  his  horse  for  a  while.  He  also  let  them 
cross  water  as  they  could ;  but  he  set  his  face  like  flint 
against  looting.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Bonaparte  was  a  systematic  looter.  He  never  looted  if 
begging  could  obtain  for  his  charge  what  he  needed,  and 
he  was  very  fond  of  narrating  in  after  days  one  incident 
in  particular  illustrative  of  the  scriptural  admonition, 
"Ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  Circling  around  one  evening 
like  a  pointer  working  up  a  wood,  he  had  struck  a  trail 
and  followed  the  foot-path  until  he  came  to  a  house  in 
the  pines,  surrounded  by  a  rail  fence.  But  when  he 
reached  this  he  found  between  him  and  the  house  some 
hound  dogs  that  wished  to  eat  him  up.  As  he  told  it: 
"A  white  man  come  out  in  de  piazza  an'  ax  me,  'Nigger, 
wha'  you  want?'     'E  crack  a  whip  an'  bring  de  dogs 
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down.  'E  hab  such  command,  I  say,  'Kin  yo'  please 
gimme  somet'ing  for  my  young  boss  to  eat  wha  dey  in  de 
army.'  Den  de  man  does  call  'e  cook,  an'  we  two  does 
bake  biscuit  all  night  an'  I  staht  back  early  in  de  mawn- 
ing,  wid  sack  on  my  back.  Wheeler  cabalry  stop  me. 
'E  say,  *Wha  you  do  wid  da  bag?'  I  say,  '  'Tis  for  my 
young  boss.'  'E  say,  'Nigger,  you  lie,'  an'  'e  tek  'way 
de  bag;  but  officer  mek  em  gimme  back,  an'  all  de  young 
gentlemen  does  eat  'em  an'  say  'e  been  very  good," 

That  was  a  weary  retreat.  Behind  the  cadets  marched 
a  battalion  of  regulars  under  Major  Bunthorne.  When- 
ever these  came  to  a  water  course,  if  it  could  be  forded 
they  went  right  through  it  in  column  of  fours;  but  their 
Major  did  not  worry  himself  much  about  their  looting. 
Of  course,  with  such  differing  views  the  two  officers  did 
not  get  on  very  well  together.  It  was  extremely  annoying 
to  Major  Bunthorne  to  note  that  whenever  the  battalion 
of  cadets  ahead  of  him  came  to  water  they  should 
cross  it  by  foot  planks  in  single  file;  and  being  unable  to 
view  this  without  a  protest,  one  day  he  called  out  from 
the  head  of  his  column:  "Major  Whales,  why  don't  you 
keep  your  men  in  ranks?"  Little  Major  Whales  checked 
his  horse,  and  turning  him  so  that  every  one  in  both  bat- 
talions could  hear  him,  replied :  "Major  Bunthorne,  I 
take  orders  from  my  superior  officer  and  from  no  one 
else."  Major  Bunthorne  refrained  from  further  com- 
ment ;  but  Major  Whales,  without  any  great  care  who 
should  hear  him,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Major  Bun- 
thorne was  a  d — n  fool  who  would  kill  as  many  of  his 
own  men  as  the  Yankees  would. 

The  cadets  had  seen  some  hot  fighting,  but  that  was 
before  Lon's  enlistment.  Lon  never  was  in  a  battle,  for 
the  only  time  after  he  enlisted  that  the  line  had  been 
drawn  up  to  await  an  attack  the  Yankees  never  came. 
All  that  day  the  cadets  waited  under  arms  and  without 
food,  under  strict  orders  not  to  move.  Toward  evening 
a  sow  and  six  pigs  passed  that  portion  of  the  line  where 
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Lon  was  stationed,  with  Bonaparte  within  hearing  to  the 
rear,  and  in  disobedience  of  orders  Lon  and  three  of  his 
companions,  having  had  no  Yankees  to  contend  with, 
attacked  the  sow  and  pigs.  The  sow  and  five  of  the  pigs 
having,  in  military  parlance,  "felt  the  enemy,"  conducted 
a  masterly  retreat ;  but  one  of  the  pigs  being  invalided  was 
overtaken  and  bayoneted  by  Lon.  As  Bonaparte  rushed 
up  to  administer  the  coup  de  grace,  Major  Whales  came 
into  view  also;  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  he  ordered  the 
cadets  back  into  line  and  informed  Bonaparte  that  if  he 
touched  that  pig  he  would  have  him  hung  up  and  given 
fifty  lashes.  Bonaparte  might  have  risked  a  snap  shot  in 
a  turnip  patch,  to  catch  a  supper,  but  he  had  no  idea  of 
testing  Major  Whales's  promise;  so  the  pig  was  lost  to 
Lon,  but  cooked  by  Major  Bunthorne's  regulars,  who 
called  out  to  the  cadets  that  it  was  very  good ;  while  Lon 
and  his  mess  had  to  be  content  that  night  with  some  rice 
mush,  made  from  remnants  spilled  by  careless  servants 
and  scraped  up  by  Bonaparte  from  around  the  officers' 
camp-fire. 

But  no  severity  of  threat,  or  imposing  dignity  of  official, 
or  hardship  submitted  to  could  affect  Bonaparte's  belief 
in  the  all-pervading  importance  of  the  Holman  household, 
especially  its  head;  and  nothing  more  particularly  ex- 
hibited this  than  upon  the  only  occasion  during  service  in 
which  Lon  Holman  got  tight.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
another  hard  day  in  which  Lon  and  his  companions  had 
been  dreadfully  exposed,  and  at  the  close  of  which  whiskey 
had  been  issued  with  the  meagre  rations.  For  the  whiskey 
the  cadets,  tired  out  and  chilled  as  they  were,  immediately 
began  to  gamble,  and  Lon  won  six  rations.  A  friend 
begged  him  out  of  half;  but  even  with  three  in  an  almost 
empt}'^  stomach  he  failed  to  get  well  into  his  tent;  and 
Bonaparte  sat  up  over  him  all  night  with  an  umbrella  to 
keep  off  the  rain,  and  when  morning  broke  the  stiff  and 
weary  negro  made  the  nearest  approach  to  a  complaint 
which  had  ever  fallen  from  his  lips. 
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"I  sweah  to  God,  Mas'  Lon,"  he  said,  "if  you  do  dat 
ag'in,  I  tell  yo'  pa." 

But  all  this  faithfulness  availed  but  little ;  for  when  the 
end  came  Lon  was  flat  on  his  back  with  fever  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  home.  Bonaparte  got  him  back,  it  is  true, 
but  he  did  not  last  long.  He  had  been  too  young  to 
stand  the  hardships,  and  so  he  died.  No  freeman  could 
understand  what  Bonaparte  felt  when  his  young  boss  left 
him.  Nor  could  any  such  realize  what  reverence  to  poor 
clay  could  be  paid,  who  had  not  seen  Bonaparte  superin- 
tending the  laying  out  of  the  remains  of  careless,  good- 
natured,  poverty-stricken  Leonidas  Holman,  as  six  years 
later  he  followed  his  eldest  son ;  pressing  close  behind  his 
old  friend  General  Bonneset. 

With  these  two  gone,  Gus  became  the  apple  of  old 
Bonaparte's  eye.  He  was  the  last  male  of  the  Holmans. 
For  the  females  of  the  family  Bonaparte  had  respect  and 
attention,  but  it  was  nothing  like  the  feeling  he  had  for 
Gus.  Gus  represented  everything  to  him.  In  Gus  were 
centred  all  his  affections. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

"god  and  his  country" 

The  case  in  which  Gus  Holman's  legal  services  had 
been  retained  by  his  friend  James  Trump  had  grown  out 
of  a  business  transaction  between  the  latter  and  Cornelius 
Spittoon.  Trump  had  been  engaged  by  Spittoon  to  sur- 
vey some  lands  bought  up  by  him  at  tax  sales.  The  work 
had  been  laborious  and  it  had  been  faithfully  performed ; 
but  Spittoon  had  found  that  the  negro  farms  he  had 
bought  embraced  a  vast  amount  of  swamp,  the  timber  on 
which  had  been  so  cut  up,  hacked  and  burnt  as  to  be 
practically  worthless.  He  had,  therefore,  striven  to  scale 
down  the  bill,  and  suggested  a  reduction  which  the  sur- 
veyor had  refused  to  make.  Then  Spittoon  had  pleaded 
inability  to  pay,  and  Trump  had  told  him  he  was  a  dis- 
honest hound,  and  threatened  to  thrash  him;  whereupon 
Spittoon  had  sworn  out  a  warrant  against  Trump  before 
Magistrate  Wolfe,  a  light-colored  mulatto  who  was  a 
friend  and  political  associate.  As  the  two  young  men, 
followed  by  the  negro  constable.  Jack  Butler,  and  old 
Bonaparte,  bearing  the  green  bag,  entered  the  magistrate's 
office,  Rupert  appeared  to  report  the  trial.  The  magis- 
trate was  seated  at  a  long,  low  table  covered  with  what 
was  once  green  baize,  but  now  so  smeared  with  grease 
and  dark  with  ink  and  possibly  blood  stains  as  to  be 
colorless.  At  the  right  end  sat  Spittoon,  and  at  his  side 
the  hatchet-faced  Roberts,  while  not  far  off  a  brother 
barrister,  "Colonel"  Sam  Jenkinson,  having  nothing 
special  to  do,  was  awaiting  a  call  for  his  services  from 
any  malefactor  who  might   be  brought  along.     Around 
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upon  the  benches  lounged  a  number  of  negroes,  among 
whom  appeared  Benjamin  F.  Porter.  The  constable 
found  chairs  for  two  of  the  gentlemen ;  but  as  there  were 
only  six  in  the  office  he  approached  "Colonel"  Jenkinson 
and  politely  requested  him,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do,  to 
surrender  his  chair  to  the  reporter,  Mr.  Gordon. 

"Nothing  to  do,  sir!"  ejaculated  "Colonel"  Sam.  "I 
am  a  member  of  the  bar,  sir;  an  officer  of  the  court,  sir. 
It  is  your  business,  sir,  to  find  me  a  seat,  not  to  dispossess 
me  of  the  one  I  have  secure.  If  your  Honor  please,"  he 
continued,  rising  as  he  spoke,  "it  is  the  first  time,  sir,  that 
I  have  ever  been  subject  to  the  indignity,  sir,  of  being 
request  by  a  constable  to  surrender  a  seat  to  which  I  am 
entitle,  sir,  as  a  practicing  attorney,  sir,  and  officer  of  the 
court,  sir."  He  would  have  continued,  but  the  magis- 
trate, remembering  some  previous  bitter  remarks  of  the 
black  orator  apropos  of  mulattoes,  was  not  disposed  to 
champion  his  cause,  "The  chairs  are,"  he  said,  "for  those 
having  business  with  the  court,"  And  before  Sam  could 
again  speak  the  chair  had  been  passed  over  his  head  to 
Rupert  by  old  Bonaparte,  and  the  court  being  now  ready 
for  trial,  the  magistrate  read  the  warrant.  It  charged 
that  one  "James  Trump,  with  force  and  arms,  did  commit 
a  high  and  aggravated  assault  upon  one  Cornelius  Spit- 
toon, he  the  said  Spittoon  being  then  and  there  an  officer 
sworn  to  observe  and  preserve  the  peace;  and  did  assail, 
injure,  and  wound  the  reputation  of  the  said  Cornelius 
Spittoon  by  then  and  there  calling  him  publicly  a  'd — n 
dishonest  hound,'  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
State." 

"Is  it  not  proper,  your  Honor,  for  the  prisoner  to 
stand  while  he  is  being  arraigned  ?"  inquired  Mr,  Roberts. 

Trump  glowered  at  Roberts,  but  did  not  budge,  and 
before  the  magistrate  could  reply,  Holman  arose, 

"The  prisoner  appears  by  counsel,"  he  observed,  "and 
In  entering  a  plea  of  not  guilty  for  him  your  Honor  ob- 
serves I  am  standing.     Your  Honor  cannot  fail  to  have 
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observed,  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  attorney 
who  just  addressed  the  court  did  not  seem  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  rise  when  he  spoke." 

Roberts  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  "I  meant  no 
disrespect  to  the  court!"  he  exclaimed.  But  Magistrate 
Wolfe  thought  it  not  amiss  to  administer  a  slight  reproof. 

"You  should  have  risen,  Mr.  Roberts,"  he  observed. 
"A  judge  is  a  judge,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Let 
the   trial   begin.      Call   your  witnesses." 

"But  if  your  Honor  pleases,"  Roberts  exclaimed,  "this 
is  a  case  for  the  Sessions.  This  is  a  high  and  aggravated 
assault.  This  is  too  grave  a  matter  for  your  Honor  to 
dispose  of." 

The  mulatto  listened  to  Mr.  Roberts,  but  he  had  no 
idea  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  Sessions.  He  had  de- 
termined to  impose  and  collect  the  fine  himself.  Why 
send  it  to  the  Sessions  for  Short,  the  sherii?,  and  Spittoon, 
the  State's  Attorney,  to  obtain  the  entire  benefit?  Did 
they  not  have  all  the  murders,  burglaries,  forgeries,  and 
grand  larcenies?  Must  the  magistrate  give  up  all  these 
cases  to  these  white  cormorants?  No,  indeed;  it  was 
his  clear  right  to  spoil  this  Egyptian,  and  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  relinquish  it.  At  the  same  time  he  wished  to  ap- 
pear judicial  and  not  grasping.  So  he  observed,  "I 
hardly  think,  Mr.  Roberts,  that  it  would  be  fitting  to 
send  this  case  to  the  Sessions,  where  Mr.  Spittoon  is 
himself  the  prosecuting  officer." 

Before  Roberts  could  reply,  as  he  would  have  done,  that 
of  course  the  State's  Attorney  would  turn  over  that  case 
to  some  other  attorney,  Holman  arose.  "Your  Honor  is 
quite  right,"  he  said ;  "but  in  addition  I  will  show  your 
Honor  that  this  case  comes  entirely  within  your  jurisdic- 
tion." And  producing  from  the  green  bag  two  or  three 
volumes  he  quoted  cases  defining  assaults. 

"The  court  is  quite  familiar  with  the  law,"  the  magis- 
trate began  sententiously ;  when  "Colonel"  Jenkinson 
broke  in  with  the  following  declaration: 
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"In  the  capacity  of  animus  curiae,  I  rise  to  observe  that 
the  proposition  is  so  simple  that  we  call  it  eleemosynary 
law,  and  on  the  principle  of  res  adjudicata,  your  Honor 
has  certainly  jurisdiction  over  the  case.  Mr.  Roberts  is 
wrong." 

"If  you  don't  keep  your  mouth  shut,  I'll  have  you  put 
out  of  the  court,"  returned  the  irritated  magistrate.  "I 
don't  need  any  animus  curiae,  and  can  decide  the  case 
without  such.  You  are  not  in  this  case,  nor  are  you  to 
tell  me  my  business." 

"Rather  persona  non  grata  than  amicus  curiae,"  whis- 
pered Holman,  during  the  wordy  war,  to  Rupert,  and 
then  he  demanded  a  jury. 

The  magistrate  had  decided  to  let  Trump  off  with  a 
fifty-dollar  fine,  but  resolved,  if  he  had  to  divide  the  fine 
with  a  jury,  the  prisoner  should  get  the  limit. 

"If  you  demand  a  jury,  why,  of  course,  I  will  grant 
it,"  he  said;  "but  it  is  hardly  necessary,  I  should  think." 

Holman  was  firm,  and  the  magistrate  fell  back  upon 
his  most  reliable  professional.  He  directed  the  constable 
to  call  the  name  of  B.  F.  Porter. 

"Before  the  jury  are  presented,"  said  Holman,  "to  save 
time  I  would  suggest  that  from  the  bystanders  the  prose- 
cution and  the  defense  each  select  three." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  Roberts  selected  Porter  and 
two  of  the  loungers.  Holman  selected  the  remaining 
lounger,  Bonaparte,  and  Rupert;  but  Roberts  objected  to 
the  two  latter.  Bonaparte  was  in  the  employ  of  counsel 
for  the  defense  and  the  reporter  had  his  duties  to  per- 
form and  was  exempt.  The  magistrate  ruled  that  Bona- 
parte was  not  a  proper  juror,  although  Holman  protested 
that  Bonaparte  was  no  more  in  his  employ  than  Porter 
in  the  employ  of  Spittoon.  The  magistrate,  however,  was 
obdurate.     He  also  told  Rupert  that  he  was  exempt. 

But  the  latter  realized  clearly  by  this  time  the  extreme 
importance  it  was  to  Trump  and  to  the  administration  of 
justice  that  the  flagrant  attempt  at  prostitution  should  be 
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checked  by  the  presence  of  at  least  one  honest  man  upon 
the  jury.  "I  have  no  desire  to  be  exempt,"  he  declared. 
"I  am  perfectly  willing  to  serve."  And  as  it  could  not 
well  be  avoided,  he  was  sworn.  The  magistrate  was 
about  to  dispatch  the  constable  to  bring  in  the  first 
passerby  to  fill  out  the  six,  when  Holman  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Porter's  name  was  on  the  back  of 
the  warrant  as  a  witness ;  and  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  the 
latter  he  was  of  necessity  withdrawn;  and  when  the  con- 
stable was  finally  sent  out  for  two  citizens  and  reap- 
peared it  was  with  Henry  Wool  and  the  ex-waitingman 
He)avard.  The  panel  was  now  full,  and  the  most  worth- 
less and  stupid  looking  of  the  loungers  having  been  made 
foreman  by  the  magistrate,  the  case  began. 

Porter  proved  a  star  witness.  He  swore  that  the  sur- 
veyor had  not  only  struck  Mr.  Spittoon,  but  had  drawn 
a  pistol  and  threatened  to  shoot  him.  Roberts  was  a  lit- 
tle worried  at  the  boundless  mendacity  of  his  witness; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  curb  him.  He  swore  that  if  he 
had  not  interposed  Trump  would  have  killed  Spittoon. 
Holman  led  him  step  by  step  into  pit  after  pit.  He  swore 
Spittoon  had  been  knocked  down,  and  that  the  snapping 
of  the  cap  of  the  pistol  was  all  that  saved  his  life.  "Mr. 
Trump  struck  Mr.  Spittoon  in  the  face."  "No,  not 
lightly,  but  with  all  the  force  he  could  drive.  Fired  at 
him  when  he  was  on  the  ground."  No.  Mr.  Trump  did 
not  strike  him,  Porter.  He  knew  better  than  to  do 
that.  "He  would  be  a  dead  man  if  he  had  attempted 
it."  "How  would  that  have  happened  ?"  "He  would  have 
shot  him  down  in  his  tracks.  He  had  yet  to  see  the 
man,  white  or  black,  who  could  frighten  him."  Here 
he  looked  fiercely  at  Henry  Wool.  He  had  had  no 
pistol,  and  it  did  not  matter  how  he  would  have  shot  Mr. 
Trump;  he  would  have  done  it,  that  was  all,  and  no 
smarty  lawyer  need  think  he  could  tangle  him  up. 

Then  Spittoon  took  the  stand  and  tried  his  best  to 
make  up  a  story  which  could  attach  the  warrant  to  the 
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careering  romances  of  Porter.  Mr.  Trump  had  abused 
him  in  a  most  ungentlemanly  and  insulting  manner.  Had 
called  him  a  d — n  dishonest  hound,  and  had  approached 
him  in  an  attitude  as  if  to  assault  him ;  had  struck  at  him, 
and  as  he  retreated  to  avoid  the  assault  he  had  either  re- 
ceived a  glancing  blow,  or  had  been  jostled,  or  had  fallen. 
He  could  not  swear  positively  that  he  had  been  struck. 
Mr.  Trump  had  something  in  his  hand;  it  might  have 
been  a  pistol.  He  had  approached  him  in  a  violent,  ag- 
gressive manner,  cursing  and  abusing  him,  and  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  assaulting  him.  He  knew  him  to  be  a 
desperate  man,  and  one  who  went  armed  in  defiance  of 
law.  He  had  had  some  business  dealing  with  him,  in  which 
he  thought  Mr.  Trump  had  behaved  unreasonably.  Mr. 
Trump  had  worked  for  him,  and  he  had  offered  to  pay 
him  what  the  work  was  worth,  but  the  latter  had  refused 
to  accept  the  money,  and  had  assaulted  him.  Well,  he 
considered  it  an  assault. 

Then  Trump  was  sworn,  and  gruffly  stated  that  Spit- 
toon had  engaged  him  to  make  a  survey  at  so  much  per 
day.  That  he  had  done  the  work  and  presented  his  bill 
and  the  plat;  and  it  was  only  when  the  latter  found  out, 
from  the  nature  of  the  land,  its  worth,  that  he  questioned 
the  bill  and  refused  to  pay  it,  that  he  had  called  him  a 
dishonest  hound,  which  was  his  opinion  of  him,  and  which 
opinion  he  retained. 

"You  knew  the  land  was  worthless,  yet  you  expected 
full  pay?"  queried  Roberts. 

"Certainly  I  did,"  growled  Trump.  "He  did  not  pur- 
chase from  me ;  he  engaged  me  to  survey  it." 

Then,  to  the  surprise  of  the  magistrate,  and  of  both 
Spittoon  and  Roberts,  not  to  speak  of  the  jury  and  the 
witness  himself,  Holman  called  "Colonel"  Jenkinson. 

"Colonel,"  he  began  pleasantly,  as  Sam  with  consider- 
able curiosity  smacked  the  Bible,  "you  are  a  member  of 
the  Ellenton  bar,  are  you  not?" 
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"I  have  that  honor,  sir, "  the  "Colonel"  replied,  quite 
tickled  at  the  opening. 

"You  have  a  pretty  large  criminal  practice,  have  you 
not?" 

"The  largest  at  this  bar,"  Sam  replied  unhesitatingly. 
"If  your  Honor  please,"  he  continued,  "I  never  refuse  to 
defend  any  poor  cullud  man  that  is  in  trouble." 

"Keep  to  the  facts  of  the  case,"  the  latter  responded 
sharply. 

"Would  you  buy  up  the  homes  of  those  who  from 
their  poverty  were  unable  to  pay  their  taxes?"  inquired 
Holman. 

Roberts  rose  and  protested  against  this  line  of  exami- 
nation, but  Sam  launched  at  once  into  fervid  oration, 
based  on  the  iniquity  of  such  practices,  from  which  it  was 
difficult  to  stop  him. 

"Have  you  ever  known  Mr.  Spittoon  to  defend  any 
one  without  pay?"  asked  Holman;  but  the  court  ruled 
that   an   improper   inquiry. 

"Have  you  ever  employed  Mr.  Trump  to  survey  land  ?" 
asked  Holman, 

"I  have,  sir,"  replied  Sam;  "and  he  did  his  work  well, 
and  I  paid  him  for  it." 

"You  thought  he  was  entitled  to  the  pay,  didn't  you?" 

"Of  course,"  replied  Sam,  consequentially,  "  'the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.'  " 

"You  know  the  witness,  B.  F.  Porter?" 

"I   do,"  replied  Sam. 

"What  is  his  reputation  for  veracity?" 

This  was  too  good  an  opportunity  for  Sam  to  allow 
to  pass  unimproved.  The  incident  of  the  convention  he 
yet  felt,  and  so  he  replied,  "I  would  not  believe  him  if  he 
swore  on  a  stack  of  Bibles  ten  feet  high." 

Holman  sat  down. 

"You  and  Mr.  Porter  are  not  on  very  good  terms,  are 
you?"  inquired  Roberts. 

"I  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  fellow,"  said  Sam, 
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loftily.  "Our  walks  in  life  are  different.  I  am  a  bar- 
rister, and  he  is  a  sort  of  hanger-on  of  the  court-house; 
tip-staff,  jury  fixer,  et  cetera." 

"I  will  have  the  law  at  you,  for  definition  of  char- 
acter!" declared  Porter,  shaking  his  finger  menacingly 
at  the  "Colonel." 

And  then  the  attorneys  addressed  the  jury,  whom  Hol- 
man  interested  much  more  than  Roberts  could.  But  the 
charge  of  the  magistrate  was  against  Trump.  He  spoke 
of  his  turbulence  and  his  unwillingness  to  give  the  court 
the  respect  whicfi  was  its  due.  That  class  of  men  must 
be  shown,  he  said,  that  they  must  behave  themselves. 
They  must  not  imagine  that  whipping  and  thrashing 
could  be  inflicted  whenever  they  felt  like  it.  The  jury 
had  heard  Mr.  Porter's  testimony.  He  was  a  disinter- 
ested witness.  It  was  the  testimony  of  two  against  one. 
He  left  the  case  with  the  jury. 

Rupert  had  expected  that  Heyward  might  vote  for 
acquittal,  but  was  astonished  to  find  a  far  more  efficient 
aid  in  the  person  of  the  tall  negro,  Henry  Wool. 

"I  say,"  declared  the  latter,  as  the  jury  found  itself 
alone,  "if  the  surveyor  done  his  work  and  the  lawyer 
would  not  pay  him,  that  the  lawyer  is  a  dishonest  hound. 
As  for  that  fellow  Porter,  you  all  can  see  how  he  lied; 
and  why  should  we  black  people,  I'd  like  to  know,  inter- 
fere with  what  don't  concern  us.  I  know  what  the  buy- 
ing up  of  tax  claims  means  to  country  people.  It  means 
turning  a  poor  black  man  and  woman  out  of  their  house, 
shelterless,  for  people  like  Mr.  Spittoon  to  get  rich.  It's 
a  mean  business,  and  it's  a  mean  man  in  it.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  not  guilty.  I  only  wish  he  had  broken  Spit- 
toon's neck,  and  Porter's  too,  for  they  are  a  pair  of 
scoundrels." 

Rupert  voted  for  acquittal,  and  so  did  Heyward,  but 
the  other  three  hesitated. 

"I  can't  see  what  we  gain  by  not  agreeing,"  Rupert 
observed.     "I   will  vote  for  nothing  else  but  acquittal. 
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and  if  you  men  have  any  doubts  you  should  give  them  to 
the  defendant." 

This  brought  over  all  but  the  foreman,  and  to  him 
Henry  Wool  now  addressed  himself  especially.  "What 
has  Mr.  Spittoon  ever  done  for  you,  Pompey  Green,  or 
any  black  man,  that  you  should  help  him  rob  an  honest 
laborer.  Didn't  you  hear  that  black  lawyer  say  the  la- 
borer was  worthy  of  his  hire?  When  you  go  into  Mr. 
Van  Font's  field  to  pick  cotton,  are  you  paid  less  if  the 
cotton  sells  low?  You  are  paid  for  what  you  pick,  ain't 
that  true?" 

"Da's  so,"  said  Pompey,  and  fearing  to  introduce  a  new 
and  dangerous  theory  with  regard  to  wages,  he  voted  not 
guilty,  although  he  would  have  much  preferred  finding  as 
he  knew  the  magistrate  desired  him  to. 

Rupert  was  so  indignant  over  the  knavery  of  the  magis- 
trate that  he  desired  to  expose  it;  and  accordingly  he 
wrote  the  trial  up  in  detail;  but  having  just  heard  that 
two  negroes  had  killed  a  German  shopkeeper  with  an  axe, 
robbed  his  store  and  fired  it,  the  city  editor  dispatched 
him  to  the  scene  just  beyond  the  city  and  cut  down  the 
report  of  the  trial  to  two  paragraphs. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  BALL  AT  THE  HERNDONS' 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Herndon  request  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  at  8:30  o'clock  Thursday  evening. 
Dancing." 

An  invitation  for  every  member  of  the  Gordon  house- 
hold: Mr.  Gordon,  Miss  Sarah  Gordon,  Mr.  Rupert 
Gordon,  and  Mr.  Berwick  Gordon. 

Berwick,  being  but  little  over  fifteen,  was  somewhat  at 
a  loss  how  to  dress.  The  fact  was,  he  had  not  yet  risen 
to  the  observance  of  evening  dress.  He  had  no  swallow- 
tail. 

"You  will  not  be  conspicuous,"  observed  Miss  Gordon, 
with  a  sniflF.  "It  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  mixture." 
And  so  it  was,  as  Rupert  and  Berwick  found  on  enter- 
ing the  hallway,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  John  Hern- 
don, himself  attired  in  a  long,  black  frock  coat. 

"Walk  right  in,  gentlemen;  glad  to  see  you  both. 
Never  met  either  of  you  before,  but  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  your  noble  father.  I  hope  we  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  company,  and  that  of  your  most  estimable 
aunt." 

"The  old  gentleman,"  replied  Rupert,  "is  this  evening 
suflFering  from  a  touch  of  the  gout,  and  therefore  had  to 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  coming." 

"Too  bad,  too  bad!"  rejoined  Mr.  Herndon.  "But 
tell  him  when  you  go  back,  that  I  did  all  I  could  to  give 
you  boys  the  gout,  if  good  liquor  could  do  it;  ha,  ha! 
George,  show  the  gentlemen  up-stairs." 

"Walk  in,  Mr,  Grey;  walk  in,  sir!    Glad  to  see  you, 
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Miss  Grey.  William,  show  Mr.  and  Miss  Grey  up- 
stairs." 

"Ha,  Balch !  Glad  to  see  you  quit  work  for  a  minute, 
even.     Walk  in,  sir,  walk  in!" 

"Howdye,  Mr.  Bohun;  howdye,  sir?  Howdye  do, 
Miss  Bohun,  charmed  to  see  you!  Walk  right  up-stairs; 
the  niggers  will  show  you  the  right  rooms." 

"Walk  in,  Mr.  Trump! 

"Howdye  do,  Mr.  Holman?  Howdye  do,  Miss  Hol- 
man?     Walk  right  up-stairs." 

And  so  he  continued,  until  he  was  seized  by  his 
daughter  and  put  to  work  arranging  the  wine. 

The  gathering  was  a  mixture,  there  was  no  denying 
that.  Business  friends  of  Mr.  Herndon,  having  been 
invited  at  8 :30,  had  come  at  the  stroke,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  waiting  in  the  drawing-room  a  half  hour  or 
more,  standing  first  upon  one  foot  and  then  upon  the 
other,  and  leaning  in  attitudes,  more  or  less  easy,  about  the 
piano,  mantels,  and  dooru^ays,  and  inwardly  cursing 
themselves  for  not  coming  later,  feeling  that  they  had 
been  too  prompt,  although  they  could  not  tell  why,  since 
they  had  come  when  bidden.  After  a  while,  the  society 
people  of  Ellenton  began  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
the  affair  then  looked  less  stiff.  The  Artillery  Band  had 
been  regaling  the  guests  with  choice  music,  however, 
from  the  start,  and  the  handsome  rooms  were  in  beautiful 
order. 

Mrs.  Herndon  and  Miss  Madge  had  been  endeavoring 
to  entertain  these  early  comers  during  the  wait,  but  it 
was  heavy  work ;  and  it  was  with  something  of  a  relief 
that  they  noted  the  rush  at  about  nine  o'clock. 

Never  had  Madge  Herndon  looked  handsomer.  There 
were  handsome  girls  and  pretty  girls  and  plump  girls 
and  slim  girls,  but  among  them  all,  as  far  as  looks  went, 
undeniably  the  Virginian's  daughter  was  the  queen. 

Fanny  Grey's  more  delicate  type  of  beauty  might  have 
charmed  a  poet,  but  then  she  had  no  figure  to  speak  of; 
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and  while  Miss  Daisy  Holman  had  a  pretty  figure,  her 
complexion  was  far  from  good,  and  her  features  irregular. 
Miss  Augusta  Bonneset  was  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
dashing  Virginian ;  but  even  Miss  Bonneset,  despite  the 
beauty  of  her  face  and  form,  lacked  the  animation  which 
made  Madge's  face  so  charming. 

"Mother,"  whispered  John  Herndon  to  his  wife,  as  the 
two  happened  to  be  apart  for  a  moment,  and  he  nudged 
her  in  the  side  with  his  elbow  as  he  spoke — "mother, 
there's  not  one  touches  our  girl!" 

Madge  passed  at  this  moment  on  the  arm  of  an  artillery 
officer,  whose  resplendent  blue  uniform,  trimmed  with 
red  and  gold,  set  off  to  the  best  his  fine  physique.  Ber- 
wick and  Rupert  approached  her  at  the  same  time,  and 
Berwick  introduced  his  brother. 

"Let  me  make  you  both  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bailey," 
said  Madge,  introducing  the  two  Gordons  to  the  artillery 
officer.  Then  she  continued :  "I  shall  leave  you  two  men 
of  war  to  discuss  firearms  and  projectiles,  while  I  take 
Mr.  Berwick  Gordon  to  help  me  with  something."  And 
off  she  sailed  on  Berwick's  arm. 

"Are  you  quite  willing  to  help  me?"  she  inquired,  as 
they  moved  across  the  room ;  "or  do  you  wish  to  look  up 
some  of  your  friends?" 

"Why,  I  shall  be  very  much  complimented  to  be  asked 
to  help  you,"  Berwick  replied;  "and  I  shall  be  delighted 
if  I  can  serve  you." 

"Then  I  wish  you  to  help  introduce  the  guests  to 
Mama,  but  I  won't  expect  you  to  do  this  unaided.  I 
am  going  to  get  you  an  assistant.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  people  here  that  Mama  does  not  know,  and  I 
can't  be  always  near  her  while  they  are  coming  in;  so  I 
will  get  you  and  a  particular  friend  of  mine  to  stand 
near  her  for  a  while  and  help  us  out."  And  as  she  spoke 
she  approached  Alice  Bohun. 

"Alice,"  Madge  said,  after  they  had  spoken,  "I  wish 
you  would   take  Mr.   Gordon's  arm  and   cross  over  to 
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where  Mama  is  standing,  and  between  you  two  help 
her  out  with  any  strangers  she  may  not  know.  She  is 
supposed  to  know  all  of  the  guests,  but  she  does  not.  Mr. 
Bohun,"  she  continued,  turning  to  that  gentleman,  who 
was  with  his  sister,  "I  will  take  your  arm  to  the  music. 
I  wish  to  give  the  band  some  directions." 

"We  are  rather  young  to  play  master  and  mistress  of 
ceremonies,  I  should  think,"  said  Alice;  "and  how  are 
we  to  know  all  of  these  people?  It  is  a  terrible  mix- 
ture." 

"Well,  you  see,"  replied  Berwick,  "Mrs.  Herndon  will 
know  some,  and  we  will  know  most  of  our  own  set." 

"Still,  it  is  funny  to  invite  people  one  does  not  know 
to  one's  house,  don't  you  think  so?"  asked  Alice. 

"As  we  are  engaged  in  the  service,  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  the  first  dance,  after  we  are  free,"  returned  Ber- 
wick, discreetly  dodging  a  reply. 

"Why,  certainly,"  said  Alice.  "I  am  only  a  girl.  I 
had  hardly  expected  to  dance,  but  I  will  dance  with  you, 
if  you  wish  it.  Are  you  a  good  dancer,  for  I  am  only 
moderate  ?" 

The  band  now  struck  up  a  waltz,  and  Miss  Herndon 
moved  off  to  the  music  with  Mr.  Henry  Bohun ;  but  she 
had  hardly  made  the  circuit  of  the  room  twice,  before 
Trump,  Lieutenant  Bailey,  Gus  Holman,  and  young 
Teddy  Wallace  were  all  circling  around  her. 

As  she  stopped  and  disengaged  herself  from  Mr.  Bohun, 
in  spite  of  his  faint  protest,  Rupert  Gordon  passed  with 
Fanny  Grey,  a  very  graceful  dancer. 

That  decided  Madge.  Trump  was  the  least  attractive 
of  the  four,  but  he  was  a  fine  dancer,  and  with  him  off 
she  glided. 

The  artillery  officer  a  moment  later  was  with  Miss 
Holman,  and  Gus  took  out  Miss  Bonneset. 

"Don't  you  think  we  might  try?"  inquired  Berwick,  a 
little  later,  of  his  companion,  with  whom  he  had  been 
standing   for  a  while,   near  where   Mrs.   Herndon   had 
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placed  herself.  "Pretty  much  everybody  has  come,  I 
think,  and  it  will  be  a  hint  to  the  hostess  that  she  is  at 
liberty  to  sit  down  and  rest." 

"This  room  is  rather  crowded,"  replied  Alice ;  "I  think 
we  had  better  try  the  other."  And  off  they  went  to- 
gether. 

"It  is  getting  rather  close  for  dancing,"  Fanny  Grey 
remarked  to  Rupert  as  he  threaded  his  way  carefully 
through  the  throng;  "and  as  we  were  among  the  first  to 
start,"  she  continued,  "I  think  we  ought  to  yield  the  floor. 
Does  not  Miss  Herndon  look  queenly  to-night?" 

"I  am  afraid  my  observation  embraces  only  the  stage 
article,"  replied  Rupert,  "but  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
ever  seen   a  handsomer  woman." 

"And  she  is  as  charming  as  she  looks,"  Miss  Grey  con- 
tinued ;  for  she  was  one  of  those  girls  who  thought  it 
her  duty  to  uphold  her  sex  on  all  occasions;  and  the  very 
fact  that  she  did  not  entirely  approve  of  Madge  Herndon 
made  it  appear  to  her  the  more  incumbent  that  she  should 
find  something  pleasant  to  say  about  her.  The  fact,  too, 
that  she  herself  was  somewhat  interested  in  her  com- 
panion had  enabled  her  to  notice  that  as  Miss  Herndon 
circled  the  room,  now  with  Lieutenant  Bailey,  her  glance 
occasionally  took  in  the  spot  where  they  happened  to 
be. 

"I  have  scarcely  spoken  three  words  to  Miss  Herndon," 
said  Rupert.  "Berwick  had  met  her  before  to-night,  and 
he  introduced  me;  but  she  went  off  so  quickly  with  him, 
that  Mr,  Bailey  and  I  were  left  shaking  hands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  undisputed  possessors  of  an  empty  field." 

"That  was  quite  a  triumph  for  Berwick,"  Miss  Grey 
observed.     "He  must  have  felt  quite  complimented." 

"Unquestionably,  but  hardly  as  delighted  as  he  is  now." 
And  Rupert  drew  his  companion's  attention  to  the  beati- 
fied expression  of  Berwick's  face  as,  with  his  arm  around 
Alice  Bohun's  waist,  he  passed  in  time  amid  the  dancers. 
The  contrast  between  the  map  of  bliss  which  his  coun- 
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tenance  expressed,  and  the  face  of  the  girl,  wholly  intent 
upon  dancing  well,  was  most  amusing  to  their  two  elders. 

By  this  time  the  crush  in  the  rooms  became  so  great 
that  dancing  was  impossible. 

"Why  put  on  the  invitation  'Dancing,'  and  then  render 
it  impossible  by  the  number  asked?"  inquired  Gus  Hol- 
man.  "The  proper  name  for  this  thing  is  'housewarm- 
ing;'  it  is  not  a  dance  at  all."  And  he  mopped  his  brow. 
"But  I  tell  you,  old  paterfamilias  is  having  a  good  time," 
he  continued.  "It  does  his  soul  good  to  see  so  many  of 
the  'bong  tong'  here,  and  to  be  able  to  slap  some  of  them 
on  the  back.  Miss  Fanny,  you  ought  to  have  seen  your 
father  trying  to  stand  the  old  man  off  with  the  power 
of  his  eye.     It,  was  no  go." 

"Did  he  slap  Mr.  Bohun  upon  the  back?"  inquired 
Miss  Grey. 

"Well,  no,"  said  Gus,  gravely;  "there  are  limits  even 
to  Mr.  Herndon's  jocularity,  and  I  don't  think  he  would 
be  hail-fellow-well-met  with  the  ice-man." 

"Trump!"  he  ejaculated  later,  as  that  individual  came 
up  with  Miss  Herndon  and  Lieutenant  Bailey,  "the  so- 
ciety for  the  prevention  of  cruelt)'^  to  angels  has  deputized 
me  to  rescue  Miss  Herndon  from  your  clutches.  You 
have  driven  away  four  different  eligible  parties  and  sub- 
stituted for  them  that  same  old  survey  that  she  knows  by 
heart." 

"And  how  many  times  have  you  come  up?"  growled 
Trump.     "You  have  followed  me  like  my  shadow." 

"Miss  Grey,"  said  Miss  Herndon,  smiling  at  the  argu- 
ment, "let  me  introduce  to  you  Lieutenant  John  Bailey, 
of  the  Second  Artillery." 

Rupert  arose  and  vacated  his  seat,  as  the  officer  stepped 
up. 

"How  am  I  to  decide  between  you?"  said  Madge,  turn- 
ing to  the  tw^o  friends,  with  a  beaming  smile. 

"Why,  I  have  just  joined  you!"  exclaimed  Trump. 

"You'd  make  the  same  claim  at  the  last  trump,"  said 
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Gus ;  "but  you  fail  to  realize  that  then,  as  now,  one  shall 
be  taken  and  the  other  left." 

"Deal  perfectly  impartially  with  them,  Miss  Herndon," 
suggested  Rupert;  "take  neither,  but  take  me." 

"I  will,"  said  Madge;  "and  now,  do  you  two  look 
after  my  guests  for  me." 

"You  see  what  is  the  result  of  your  selfishness.  Trump," 
said  Gus,  as  Miss  Herndon  moved  off  with  Rupert. 

"God!"  growled  Trump;  "I  have  saved  her  from  one 
infliction,  anyhow." 

"Pardon  me,  old  man,  you  are  less  selfish  than  I 
thought,"  replied  Gus.  "But  come  along,  I  am  going  to 
take  Miss  Bonneset  from  'old  Bingo,'  and  j'ou  and  he 
can  compare  notes  and  bark  and  growl  at  each  other  un- 
til your  feelings  are  relieved."  And  the  two  friends  wan- 
dered off  together. 

"You  have  been  away  from  Ellenton  quite  a  time,  Mr. 
Gordon,  have  you  not?"  asked  Madge,  as,  with  her  arm 
in  Rupert's,  she  moved  toward  the  canvased-in  piazza. 

"Just  seven  years,"  replied  Rupert. 

"And  that  is  just  about  the  time  we  have  been  here," 
said  Madge.     "Do  you  find  the  place  much  changed?" 

"It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Rupert,  "that  we  are  slowly 
adapting  ourselves  to  the  changed  condition  of  affairs 
that  the  war  has  brought  about.  When  I  left  Ellenton 
we  were  still  living  almost  entirely  in  the  past,  but  now 
I  realize  that  we  are  awakening  to  a  different  present.  I 
don't  think  any  experience  has  indicated  that  to  me  as 
strongly  as  the  number  of  people  I  met  at  the  German 
Masked  Ball  the  other  night." 

"Why,  were  you  at  that?"  exclaimed  Madge.  "So 
was  I.  I  wonder  if  we  met?  I  spoke  to  every  one  I 
met;  perhaps  you  were  more  particular." 

A  half  suspicion  arose  in  Rupert's  mind,  that  there  had 
been  a  meeting.  He  looked  at  the  coils  of  beautiful  hair 
upon  the  girl's  head. 
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"Does  anything  about  me  recall  any  one  you  met?" 
Madge  inquired  with  interest.  "Sit  down  and  tell  me 
of  the  ball."  And  seating  herself  she  moved  her  train  so 
that  there  would  be  room  for  him  on  the  settee  beside 
her. 

The  train  made  a  difference,  and  now  he  saw  the  face ; 
the  hair  was  worn  differently.  Was  it  imagination  that 
suggested  something  in  the  tone?  Was  his  German 
peasant  girl  Miss  Herndon?  Against  this,  before  him 
was  an  interested,  almost  eager  face,  in  which  there  was 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  recognition  or  consciousness. 

"I  met  some  one  whose  voice  sounded  like  yours,  whose 
hair  was  exactly  the  color  of  yours,  and  who  otherwise  did 
resemble  you." 

"I  hope  she  behaved  herself  properly,"  said  Madge; 
"for  I  see  you  are  convinced  you  did  meet  me." 

"I  did  meet  one  most  charming  companion;  but  how 
were  you  dressed?" 

"And  why  do  you  suppose  I  wore  a  mask,  if  I  am  now 
to  tell  you  how  I  was  dressed?  Are  you  hesitating 
whether  you  shall  pay  me  the  overwhelming  compliment 
of  taking  me  for — possibly — that  maiden  with  the  abbre- 
viated skirt?  I  see  you  are.  Well,  Mr.  Gordon,  what 
must  you  have  thought  of  me!  And  so  you  were  the 
gentleman  in  the  purple  domino?" 

"No,  I  was  not  in  disguise,"  said  Rupert. 

"Now,  really!  Look  at  me  well,"  said  Madge,  "and 
tell  me,  honestly,  if  you  think  I  was  that  pretty  but  some- 
what free  and  easy  female."  And  Madge  looked  smilingly 
into  his  face,  with  such  a  perfect,  trustful,  womanly  con- 
fidence that  she  represented  something  quite  superior,  that 
Rupert,  after  a  close  scrutiny,  despite  the  evidence,  did  not 
have  the  heart  to  shock  her,  and  so  exclaimed : 

"Of  course  not!" 

"Have  you  driven   the  last   lingering  suspicion    from 
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your  mind?"  asked  Madge,  leaning  back  and  speaking  al- 
most coaxingly. 

"I  am  getting  better  and  better,"  said  Rupert,  looking 
full  into  her  eyes,  "but  I  still  need  a  little  treatment." 

"I'll  give  you  no  more,"  said  Madge,  sitting  up 
promptly,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye;  but  then  again  as 
she  lolled  back  she  said,  "And  to  think  that  Mr.  Rupert 
Gordon  took  me  for  that  common  creature!" 

"I  assure  you,  whatever  she  may  have  been,  she  was  no 
common  creature,"  Rupert  replied. 

"  'Whatever  she  may  have  been,'  "  repeated  Madge, 
scornfully;  "and  what  was  she,  pray?  She  afforded  you 
some  amusement,  it  appears,  but  you  were  doubtful  as  to 
exactly  what  she  was,  while  I  can  tell  you,  to  the  least 
detail,   I   expect." 

"Then    tell   me,"   said    Rupert. 

"She  was  a  girl  educated,  probably,  beyond  her  station 
in  life,  and  just  sufficiently  so  to  be  discontented.  To 
her  far  below,  the  upper  crust  appears  studded  with  dia- 
monds; while  at  best  it  abounds  in  paste,  and  journalistic 
paste,  at  that,  in  some  instances.  She  is  probably  think- 
ing of  you  still,  wondering  if  you  admired  whatever  of 
poor  beauty  she  may  have  displayed ;  shivering,  with  a 
cold  fit,  at  the  possible  critical  analysis  you  may  have 
made  of  the  somewhat  generous  display  of  her  charms, 
and  hoping  against  hope  that  again  upon  this  planet, 
somewhere,  she  may  meet  the  nameless  but  radiant  inhab- 
itant of  another  world  whose  trivial  remarks  transported 
her,  for  the  time  being,  into  the  seventh  heaven.  Poor 
f raulein !  he  will  forget  you  in  a  week !" 

"You  are  rather  severe  on  your  sex,"  suggested  Rupert. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Madge;  "we  are  different.  'Some 
like  it  hot,  and  some  like  it  cold.*  There  are  some  women 
who  are  most  responsive,  a  very  breath  warms  them  to  a 
glow ;  and  others  are  'like  the  deaf  adder,  which  stoppeth 
her  ears;  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely;'  the  bulk  of  them, 
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however,  whether  they  hearken  or  not,  all  look  up  to  the 
'charmers.'  But  here  comes  Mr.  Holman,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  leave  you  to  solve  for  yourself,  uninfluenced  by  my 
presence,  the  question  whether  you  have  been  forgotten 
by  your  German  friend." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
"here  is  a  friend" 

Captain  Caroll  Mann  was  past  forty-five,  but  he  still 
had  a  keen  eye  for  a  fine  woman ;  and  as  from  behind  his 
paper  in  the  horse-car  he  glanced  at  Miss  Herndon's 
shapely  shoulders  and  beautifully  poised  head,  the  un- 
scrupulous Turk,  whose  rule  through  life  had  been  to 
gratify  every  appetite  which  was  aroused  within  him, 
fixed  his  eye  longingly  on  the  maid.  Of  course  he  sur- 
mised that  there  were  women  whom  he  could  never  raise 
his  eyes  to,  if  there  had  ever  been  a  day  he  could  have 
done  so;  nevertheless,  Short's  experience  was  encouraging. 
Old  Herndon,  however,  was  no  aristocrat;  and  events 
were  taking  a  turn  which  was  throwing  him  into  constant 
communication  with  the  turpentine  factor. 

His  fancy  leapt  sportively  to  a  life  in  Washington, 
where  his  own  eloquence,  set  oif  by  the  beauty  of  Hern- 
don's daughter,  and  steadied  by  Herndon's  money,  would 
ring  down  through  the  corridors  of  time  in  most  de- 
lightful harmony.  More  than  ever  like  a  bird  of  prey  did 
he  seem,  with  his  hawk-beak  of  a  nose,  with  the  tuft  of 
black  hair  below  which  did  duty  for  a  moustache,  and 
the  bold,  glittering  eyes  which  gloatingly  gazed  on  the 
girl. 

The  car  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Herndon  rose  to  leave  the 
car.  As  she  did  so,  a  card  slipped  from  her  gloved  hand, 
for  it  was  a  chilly  day  in  the  fall.  The  Captain  saw  the 
pasteboard  drop,  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  hurried  after 
her.     "Excuse  me,"  he  said  as  he  overtook  her  on  the 
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street,  "but  you  dropped  a  card,  as  you  were  leaving  the 
car,  and  I  picked  it  up," 

"Thank  you,"  said  Madge,  taking  the  card  from  his 
outstretched  hand  as  with  bared  head  he  extended  it.  "I 
am  sorry  you  had  the  trouble  for  such  a  trifle." 

Madge  had  not  the  faintest  idea  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  individual  accosting  her;  but  as  she  had  never  yet 
seen  the  man  she  was  afraid  of,  Captain  Mann  and  his 
mission  were  nothing  extraordinary  to  her. 

"No  trouble  at  all,"  observed  the  Captain.  "We 
Southerners,  I  hope,  may  ever  retain  the  one  possession 
our  friends  the  enemy  failed  to  deprive  us  of — our  man- 
ners. When  I  can  serve  a  lady,  I  assure  you  I  regard  it 
as  a  privilege," 

"Get  out  of  the  way,  you  black  rascal!"  he  cried,  a 
second  later,  as  a  negro  passed  between  the  wall  and  Miss 
Herndon. 

"Who  you  call  a  black  rascal?"  the  other  replied,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel  and  facing  the  Captain. 

"You,  you  infamous  scoundrel!  Don't  you  dare  to 
brush  against  a  lady  under  my  protection,  or  I  will  flail 
you  within  an  inch  of  your  life!"  And  the  Captain 
brandished  his  stick  as  he  spoke, 

"I  am  as  good  as  you,"  said  the  negro,  and  passed 
sullenly  on. 

"The  man  did  not  brush  against  me,"  urged  Madge. 

"Did  he  not?"  returned  the  Captain.  "Anyhow,  he 
had  no  business  to  get  between  you  and  the  wall,  and,  if 
}'ou  will  permit  me,  I  will  see  you  safely  home,  so  that 
you  may  not  again  be  exposed  to  such  rudeness,"  And  he 
walked  along  with  her  as  he  spoke, 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary,"  said  Madge,  who  was  now 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  too  solicitous  acquaintance;  and 
seeing  Berwick  Gordon  passing,  she  beckoned  to  him. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  she  said  to  the  Cap- 
tain, "but  this  young  gentleman  can  see  me  home,  and 
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therefore  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  go  out  of  your 
way  any  farther." 

"Seeing  you  safely  under  an  escort,  I  withdraw,"  re- 
plied the  Captain,  taking  off  his  hat  as  he  spoke.  "I 
pray  you  to  pardon  my  persistence,  but  I  could  never 
look  your  father  in  the  face  again  if,  through  any  negli- 
gence on  my  part,  harm  came  to  his  daughter." 

"Who  is  he?"  inquired  Madge  as  she  turned  away  with 
Berwick.     "He  seems  to  know  papa." 

"That's  the  fellow  who  shot  at  Rupert." 

Madge  turned  instinctively;  but  seeing  the  Captain 
looking  back  also,  turned  again  as  quickly. 

"He  insisted  on  walking  with  me,"  she  said,  "to  pro- 
tect me  from  a  negro  who  was  rather  rude." 

"I  expect  he  had  some  object,"  said  Berwick;  "he  is  a 
despicable  wretch." 

"I  suppose  you  hate  him  so  intensely  on  account  of  his 
attempt  to  shoot  your  brother?"  queried  Madge. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Berwick.  "I  did  at  first,  but  Rupert 
said   he  thought  rather  better  of  him  for  that." 

"I  expect  Mr.  Gordon  is  very  forgiving,  is  he  not?" 
asked  the  girl. 

"Yes,  I  don't  think  he  bears  malice;  he  is  so  gentle," 
said  Berwick ;  "but  for  all  his  gentleness  Rupert  will  fight 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  if  he  thinks  he  should." 

"I  suppose  you  two  are  very  devoted  brothers." 

"We  ought  to  be,  or  rather  I  ought  to  be,  for  Rupert 
has  fought  many  of  my  battles." 

"Well,  you  have  paid  him  back  in  some  way,  have  you 
not?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  have,"  replied  Berwick;  "but 
whenever  I  get  a  chance  I  shall  try.  You  see,  I  lost  my 
mother  when  I  was  a  mere  baby,  and  my  father  was 
away  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and  Rupert  was  very  good 
to  me." 

"You  never  had  a  sister?"  asked  Madge. 

"No,  there  were  only  the  two  of  us." 
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"Well,  you  must  come  in  and  pay  me  a  visit,"  said  the 
girl;  for  by  this  time  they  had  reached  the  door  of  the 
Herndon  residence. 

"I  should  be  delighted,"  returned  Berwick.  "I  shall 
not  be  here  much  longer,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see 
something  of  you  informally." 

"Come  into  the  dining-room,  then,  and  let  me  get  you 
some  lunch."  And  Madge  disappeared,  to  return  with  a 
tray,  upon  which  there  was  a  salad,  some  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  Margaux. 

"Now,  take  your  seat  right  here,"  she  said,  "and  make 
yourself  at  home.  I  am  going  to  show  you  how  nice  a 
sister  would  have  been  to  you.  You  are  nothing  but  a 
boy  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  sit  right  down  here  on  this 
rug  by  the  fire,  and  toast  you  an  English  muffin."  And, 
having  installed  him  in  the  easiest  chair,  with  the  edibles 
and  drinkables  close  at  hand,  Madge  gathered  her  skirts 
about  her  and  plumped  down  by  the  fire,  with  graceful 
abandon. 

"You  see,  I  have  no  brother,  and  very  possibly  I  be- 
have quite  differently  from  the  way  in  which  you  Gor- 
dons imagine  a  sister  should  behave,"  she  said,  as  she 
held  the  fork  to  the  fire  and  spoke  without  turning 
around.  "Indeed,  I  can  imagine  Miss  Sarah  Gordon's 
horror  at  seeing  me  in  this  attitude ;  but  whatever  one  is, 
at  least  one  should  be  natural.  Confess  that,  although 
you  are  enjoying  your  salad  and  wine,  and  hope  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  my  labor  on  this  muffin  all  the  more  from 
the  absence  of  formality,  you  are  a  little  shocked." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Berwick,  as  he  took  a  fair  mouthful 
of  the  salad. 

"You  should  not  fib  so  glibly,"  replied  the  girl.  "I 
don't  believe  you,  and  it  only  makes  you  prosy.  I  have 
no  idea  of  getting  up  from  this  comfortable  spot  to  satisfy 
the  whim  of  a  child  like  you,  but  I  would  like  you  bet- 
ter if  you  were  perfectly  frank." 

Berwick  poured  out  his  second  glass  of  Margaux,  and 
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the  generous  wine  said  for  him,  "Never  having  had  a 
sister,  I  suppose  my  ideas  of  women  move  somewhat  on 
stilts;  but  if  your  manner  of  treating  me  as  a  comrade  is 
a  surprise,  it  is  a  most  pleasant  one." 

"That's  better,"  said  Madge.  "You  Gordons  are  most 
admirable,  but  your  method  of  putting  us  poor  women 
upon  thrones  and  standing  before  us,  hat  in  hand,  is  not 
satisfying.  Now,  suppose  I  had  a  younger  brother  like 
you,  how  do  you  think  I  would  treat  him  ?  Inside  of  the 
house  I  would  rule  him,  but  outside  I  would  puif  the  lit- 
tle wretch  up  by  the  deference  I  would  exhibit  for  his 
opinion.  I  would  make  every  man  who  came  in  contact 
with  me  realize,  absolutely,  that  I  was  under  my  brother's 
control  and  direction  to  a  tremendous  extent.  The  men 
would  feel  it  so,  and  it  would  annoy  them  terribly." 

"You  would  be  a  great  responsibility  as  a  sister,"  said 
Berwick. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Madge,  turning  around  and 
looking  up  at  him.  She  pretended  to  look  aggrieved,  and 
succeeded  in  looking  most  attractive. 

"Yes,"  said  Berwick,  "you  would  be  a  great  responsi- 
bility; but  to  a  man  with  anything  in  him,  the  accom- 
paniment of  true  happiness  is  ever  responsibility."  And 
his  brow  wrinkled  slightly,  and  his  plain  face  assumed  a 
stern  expression  most  befitting  a  man  with  something  in 
him;  but  what  was  in  him  was,  just  then,  for  the  most 
part,  really  excellent  claret.  Not  that  Berwick  had  in  the 
slightest  degree  been  too  free  with  it;  but  good  wine,  we 
know,  while  a  good  is  also  a  familiar  creature. 

"To  my  mind,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  criticise  you," 
said  Madge,  as  she  looked  back  thoughtfully  into  the  fire, 
"you  two  Gordon  boys  make  a  mistake  in  attempting  to 
pattern  yourselves  so  closely  upon  your  father.  The  mould 
that  fashioned  him  is  broken.  He  represents  a  past  age, 
and  represents  it  as  it  never  will  be  represented  again. 
You  boys  must  live  your  own  lives,  as  he  undoubtedly 
lived  his,  for  he  is  not  a  copy." 
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"But  do  you  call  us  both  boys?  Rupert  is  close  to 
twenty-two." 

"That  may  be,"  Madge  replied,  "but  you  are  both  as 
fresh  as  new-mown  hay." 

"That  makes  me  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,"  remarked 
Berwick;  "and  still  I  don't  know  why  it  should." 

"It  should  not,"  said  Madge;  "even  if  people  sneer  at 
innocence,  in  their  hearts  they  envy  it,  and  possibly  the 
sneer  is  only  a  vain  attempt  to  disguise  the  sigh  which 
notes  its  absence." 

"Well,  I  have  abused  your  hospitality  long  enough," 
said  Berwick,  rising  as  he  spoke;  and  Madge  sprang  up 
from  the  floor  with  an  easy  grace,  which  spoke  volumes 
for  the  elasticity  of  limb  with  which  she  was  endowed 
and  the  quality  of  the  material  with  which  she  was 
clothed. 

"It  would  be  distinctly  to  your  benefit  to  make  a  friend 
of  me,"  she  said  as  she  stood  up  and  their  hands  grasped 
each  other  at  parting;  "for  I  am  very  discreet,  and  would 
help  without  being  inquisitive." 

And  that  was  the  one  mistake  she  made.  She  was 
ever  so  nice,  but  still,  you  know,  she  was  not  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  divinity. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

PLAYING   FOR    HIGH    STAKES 

The  campaign  was  well  under  way  now,  and  the  Hon. 
Erastus  Coles  was  to  speak  in  Ellenton  on  the  fifth. 
Aaron  Balch,  Henry  Bohun,  Colonel  Everard,  and  Dan 
Sullivan  were  consulting  in  Colonel  Everard's  inner  room 
over  the  program  of  the  joint  debate  which  had  been  sug- 
gested. As  usual,  between  Balch  and  Bohun  there  was 
disagreement.  Henry  Bohun  had  been  elected  county 
chairman  at  the  recent  Democratic  Convention,  but 
Balch  had  been  so  accustomed  to  be  the  power  behind  the 
throne  that  he  did  not  wish  to  abdicate. 

Balch  maintained,  therefore,  that  to  permit  Captain 
Caroll  Mann  to  speak  at  such  a  meeting,  as  in  any  way 
representing  the  Democracy,  would  be  a  profound  mis- 
take; to  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  was  to  be  replied 
to  by  the  Hon.  Erastus  would  be  a  colossal  blunder;  to 
put  upon  him  the  onus  of  replying  to  the  Hon.  Erastus 
would  be  to  make  him  the  prop  and  pillar  of  the  Demo- 
cratic cause,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  self-destruction 
on  the  part  of  the  Democracy. 

"I  presume  we  intend  to  take  advantage  of  everything 
that  can  aid  us,"  observed  Bohun.  "Since  I  made  over- 
tures to  Mann  we  have  had  practical  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  he  does  control  not  a  few  followers,  who  are  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  him.  If  we  wish  to  use  him,  we  must 
flatter  him  a  little." 

"But  Coles  will  fairly  tear  him  to  pieces,"  Balch  said. 

"I  trust  he  will  tear  the  hide  off  him!"  Bohun  replied. 
"The  severer  the  castigation  he  gets,  the  more  burning 
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will  be  his  hate,  and  the  more  stung  he  will  be  to  re- 
venge. Absolutely  without  principle,  we  must  direct  and 
use  his  talents  set  in  motion  by  his  hate." 

"But  how,"  said  Balch,  "do  you  hope  to  free  us  from 
the  responsibility  of  his  views?  He  is  clever  enough,  but 
no  one  can  ever  tell  what  he  will  say  when  once  started." 

"In  this  way,"  replied  Bohun;  and  as  he  disclosed  his 
plan  it  indicated  that,  despite  his  imperious  nature,  Henry 
Bohun  could  be  most  politic  when  it  best  served  the  occa- 
sion: "Coles  will  undoubtedly  tear  Mann  to  pieces,  but 
he  will  do  more — he  will  make  an  argument  which,  in 
its  breadth  and  scope,  will  appeal  to  some  of  the  whites 
by  the  very  contrast  to  Mann's;  yet  I  think  we  can  de- 
pend on  Colonel  Everard  meeting  that  point.  The  great 
question  is,  and  I  admit  it  to  be  difficult,  how  shall  we 
discount  Mann's  speech  in  advance,  while  using  him  ? 
It  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  speakers  in  such  a 
way  as  most  adroitly  to  separate  and  distinguish  their 
claims  upon  the  audience.  Such  a  speech  would  be  more 
than  an  argument.  It  could  not  be  thought  out  before- 
hand; it  must  be  suggested  by  the  occasion  and  the  sur- 
roundings. This  scalawag  was  a  Confederate  soldier. 
He  is  a  force,  but  he  is  fighting  for  his  own  hand,  and  he 
is  to  be  followed  by  one  who  knows  every  weak  point 
in  his  character.  He  must  be  anticipated  and  directed  by 
a  mind  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  Coles  in  advance 
and  to  use  Mann  as  a  mere  tool."  And  as  Bohun  spoke,  he 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and  with  his  right  hand 
grasped  the  empty  air,  while  in  his  intensity  of  thought, 
at  the  struggle  his  mind  had  pictured,  his  upper  lip 
curled  slightly  and  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  firm  white  teeth 
beneath. 

"And  who's  your  man?"  inquired  Balch,  shaken  but 
doubtful  still. 

"You  are  the  man,"  replied  Bohun,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  the  excitement  gone,  and  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his  face. 
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Balch  was  flattered.  "That  is  a  task  you  have  set  for 
me,"  he  .said,  in  a  tone  that  indicated  a  perfect  willing- 
ness to  essay  the  task,  even  while  he  assumed  to  hesitate. 
"You  had  better  get  Colonel  Everard  to  attempt  it." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Bohun;  "and  I  don't  think 
he  thinks  so." 

Balch  turned  to  Colonel  Everard,  and  the  latter  said 
at  once:  "We  are  here  to  speak  our  minds,  Balch,  and 
to  attempt  the  most  we  can  for  the  State.  If  I  thought  I 
could  perform  the  task  as  well  as  I  think  you  can,  I 
would  not  hesitate;  but  I  agree  with  Bohun." 

"Well,  does  it  not  look  rather  top-heavy,  to  have  Mann, 
the  Colonel  and  me  against  Coles  alone,  especially  as  you 
will  preside  as  county  chairman?" 

"I  won't  preside,"  replied  Bohun.  "I  will  invite  Coles 
and  any  one  he  chooses  to  speak,  and  inform  him  that  we 
will  select  a  perfectly  impartial  citizen  to  introduce  the 
speakers." 

"Do  you  think  I  will  fill  that  bill?"  inquired  Balch. 

"From  our  standpoint  you  will,"  Bohun  returned; 
"and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  will  simply  assume 
the  right  to  speak  for  Short  and  myself,  to  name  you  as 
such  impartial  chairman,  and  expect  you  to  be  on  your 
feet  and  into  your  subject  before  an  objection  can  be 
made.  Dan  Sullivan  will  undertake  to  drown  with  ap- 
plause any  other  nomination." 

"Yes,"  said  Sullivan,  "they  will  never  hear  who  Short 
nominates." 

"I  think  your  plan  will  work,"  said  Balch ;  "the  very 
nomination  will  take  their  breath  away  for  a  minute  or 
so. 

"Then  that  is  settled,"  said  Bohun,  "and  you  know 
just  what  to  publish  about  it."  And  he  and  Sullivan  rose 
and  departed. 

Balch  had  agreed,  and  he  was  flattered ;  but  for  all  that 
he  chafed  at  the  manner  in  which  Bohun  assumed  to  direct 
matters;  and  to  the  man   who  remained   he   now   gave 
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vent  to  his  discontent.  "It  is  all  very  well  for  me  to  pre- 
side, Colonel,"  he  said ;  "but  if  you  and  Mann  are  both 
to  speak,  the  other  side  should  have  another  man." 

"I  see  no  objection,"  rejoined  Colonel  Everard. 
"Rather,  I  should  say,  I  agree  with  you.  By  all  means, 
in  making  the  arrangements,  let  it  be  so  understood." 

Having  gained  this  point,  far  from  being  satisfied, 
Balch's  desire  to  establish  himself  as  the  real  director 
began  to  reassert  itself  with  redoubled  strength. 

"Our  young  friend  means  well,  Colonel,"  he  said,  "but 
I  am  afraid  he  has  not  quite  enough  tact  to  fill  the  place 
of  leader  he  aspires  to.  Mr.  Gross  was  telling  me  only 
yesterday,  with  some  heat,  that  Mr.  Bohun  had  bluntly 
informed  him  that  his  subscription  to  the  campaign  fund 
was  too  small,  by  half." 

"What  did  you  think,  yourself?"  inquired  the  Colonel. 

"Why,  I  think  that  is  something  every  man  should  be 
allowed  to  settle  for  himself.  You  can't  make  a  man 
stand  and  deliver  at  your  pleasure.  Gross  is  a  man  of 
considerable  influence,  and  also  a  man  of  considerable 
temper.     It  won't  do  to  bully  him." 

"Still,"  said  the  Colonel,  gravely,  "we  need  money,  and 
every  one  should  give  according  to  his  means.  I  tell  you, 
Balch,  Gross's  subscription  did  not  look  well.  It  was 
less  than  a  quarter  of  Mr.  Gordon's  or  Mr.  Grey's,  and 
Gross  is  a  much  richer  man  than  either." 

"But  if  he  won't  give  more,  how  is  the  matter  helped 
by  quarreling  with  him?" 

"But  he  did  give  more ;  he  came  in  to  see  me,  and  on 
leaving  sent  a  check  to  Bohun  for  more  than  five  times 
the  face  of  his  original  subscription." 

"Why,  what  argument  did  you  use?"  inquired  Balch, 
with  interest. 

"I  let  him  complete  his  indictment  of  Bohun,  and  then 
I  told  him  that  the  extra  money  asked  by  Bohun  in  that 
one  instance  could  really  do  the  party  very  little  good. 
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although  the  example  of  a  small  subscription  might  be 
injurious.  Then  I  put  to  him  very  concisely  what  the 
situation  was,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned.  He 
had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  while  affairs  in  the  State 
were  going  to  rack  and  ruin.  There  was  certainly  go- 
ing to  be  a  change,  and  it  would  not  be  to  his  interest  to 
appear  lukewarm;  and  Bohun's  imperiousness  was  a  trifle 
when  compared  to  the  unbridled  insolence  of  the  leaders 
of  the  crew  we  were  opposing.  Gross  is  a  sensible  man, 
and  he  accepted  the  situation  as  we  all  must.  This  is  no 
time  for  personal  ambition,"  continued  the  Colonel. 
"Everything  must  be  subordinated  to  the  issue.  You  and 
I,  Balch,  have  both  experienced  more  than  once  what  it 
was  to  be  led  by  those  whom  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
sider our  superiors,  and  under  circumstances  when  one's 
life  hung  in  the  balance.     Did  you  ever  hesitate?" 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Balch.  "I  have  fought  my  bat- 
tery without  infantry  supports  again  and  again,  and 
held  my  ground  by  the  merest  chance;  but.  Colonel,  that 
was  war." 

"And  this,  too,  is  war,  Balch.  Everything  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  success  of  the  contest.  After  that  emula- 
tion and  rivalry  may  divide  us,  but  at  present  our  civiliza- 
tion is  at  stake.  Don't  let  Bohun's  manner  chafe  you. 
The  State  not  only  needs  you,  but  needs  you  at  your  best. 
She  needs  the  service  of  all  of  her  sons.  A  little  ap- 
parent discontent,  which  you  would  scarcely  remember 
that  you  felt,  and  which  would  be  again  and  again  wiped 
out  by  the  immense  labor  you  are  performing  in  The 
Clarion  by  night,  and  in  counsel  with  us  by  day,  might 
still  chill  some  less  daring  spirit;  for  in  addition  to  all 
that  you  do,  you  must  also  serve  as  an  example  of  un- 
selfish zeal." 

"Do  you  think  my  work  will  ever  be  appreciated  at 
anything  like  its  worth?" 

"To  that  I  can  only  say  this,"  replied  Colonel  Everard, 
"the  paper  which  supports  this  revolution  must,  when  it 
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has  been  successfully  accomplished,  acquire  a  power  and 
influence  in  the  State,  not  now  imagined.  Many  who 
work  may  never  receive  any  recognition ;  but  he  who  con- 
trols a  great  paper  will  always  have  the  ear  of  the  public 
and  his  hand  upon  its  pulse ;  he  can  demand  its  attention." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE   GREAT   MEETING 

In  front  of  the  City  Hotel  a  dense  crowd  had  gathered. 
The  space  which  intervened  between  the  Police  Station 
and  the  City  Hotel  was  packed  with  men  of  all  classes 
and  conditions.  Near  the  steps  of  the  porch  of  the  City 
Hotel  stood  a  military-looking  mulatto  sergeant  of  police, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  steps  stood  a  couple  of  policemen, 
two  of  whom  were  white  and  two  black  or  dark  brown, 
but  all  four  men  of  fine  physique.  On  the  outside  of  the 
crowd,  seated  upon  his  horse,  with  one  of  his  lieutenants 
by  his  side,  sat  the  grizzled  veteran  of  the  war  who  held 
the  position  of  Chief  of  Police.  Fearless,  if  conscienceless, 
he  had  determined  to  keep  order,  for  this  occasion  at 
least,  and  had  picked  his  men  so  as  to  act  promptly.  In 
the  crowd  were  white  men,  negroes,  and  mulattoes  of 
every  shade  and  condition.  There  was  the  neatly  dressed 
merchant  and  professional  man,  the  sturdy  mechanic,  the 
fat  grocer,  the  slim  young  clerk,  and  men  of  all  ages  and 
build  from  the  surrounding  country.  And  there  were  the 
wards  of  the  nation. 

The  basin  of  the  Congo  could  not  have  presented  a 
greater  collection  of  types,  nor  Europe  and  Africa  com- 
bined a  more  interesting  illustration  of  the  process  of 
evolution  and  education,  as  evinced  by  clothes  and  man- 
ners. Here,  at  one  extreme,  stood  Washington,  tall, 
erect,  well-dressed  and  quiet,  a  different  being  from  the 
flashily  attired  young  hybrid  near,  but  for  all  that  a  civil- 
ized, enlightened  negro ;  and  pressing  against  Washington, 
a  creature  for  whom  Washington  in  his  heart  entertained 
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a  contempt  it  was  impossible  for  a  white  man  to  feel,  in 
all  it  profundity — a  negro  whose  speech  was  "gullah," 
the  animal  scarcely  above  the  brute.  Troops  of  these 
had  flocked  in  from  the  country,  marshaled  by  their 
clerical  leaders.  Easily  distinguished  from  the  members 
of  their  flocks,  these  spiritual  rams  held  their  position  by 
physical  as  much  as  by  mental  strength,  and  by  a  shrewd 
cunning  and  the  thinnest  veneer  of  civilization.  If  there 
was  an  exception,  it  proved  the  rule. 

The  mulattoes  represented  a  most  peculiar  mixture — 
those  who  had  been  slaves,  in  the  main  assertive  and  imita- 
tive, noisy  and  turbulent ;  and  those  who  had  been  free 
persons  of  color,  quiet,  decorous  and  thoughtful. 

The  mulatto  sergeant  of  police,  Holbrook  by  name, 
a  representative  of  the  latter  class,  as  he  stood  there  at 
the  foot  of  the  railing,  calm  and  quiet,  under  orders, 
would  have  stopped  any  rush  up  the  steps  with  his  own 
life  as  the  forfeit,  as  firmly  and  quietly  as  any  white 
man  who  could  be  found  anywhere;  but  he  was  an  ex- 
ceptional  product. 

Here  and  there  were  negro  mechanics,  fairly  intelli- 
gent men ;  but,  in  far  greater  numbers,  were  thieves  and 
vagrants,  ne'er-do-wells  from  the  surrounding  country 
and  all  the  rifE-raflF  of  the  city — for  in  the  overturning  of 
"the  peculiar  institution"  a  vast  number  utterly  incapable 
of  understanding  the  difference  between  liberty  and 
license  had  been  thrown  upon  the  world,  a  law  unto 
themselves;  and  these,  noisy  and  vociferous,  crowded 
wherever  amusement  or  excitement  called  them.  Work, 
they  had  long  since  discarded. 

Distinctly  the  most  dangerous  element  in  the  crowd  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  however,  was  the  mass  of  brawn  and 
muscle  which  made  up  the  number  of  the  longshoremen, 
or  the  daring  members  of  the  fishing  fleet.  Bold,  resolute, 
active,  and  strenuous,  they  were  men  who,  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  strength,  were  fearful  instruments  for  dema- 
gogues to  trifle  with. 
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On  the  stand,  above,  sat  the  speakers  of  both  sides, 
the  chairmen  of  the  respective  parties,  and  some  of  the 
more  influential  citizens. 

Side  by  side  sat  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Grey,  painfully 
conscious  of  the  presence,  not  far  from  them,  of  Roberts 
and  Spittoon,  but  braving  it  out  as  a  public  duty. 

Near  by,  and  in  the  real  goodness  of  his  heart  consti- 
tuting himself  a  kind  of  buffer,  sat  sturdy  John  Herndon, 
taking  the  affair  in  with  distinct  enjoyment,  having  no 
delicate  nerves  to  be  affected  by  unpleasant  ideas. 

Not  far  away,  Mr.  Gross,  who  had  extracted  money 
from  too  many  kinds  and  styles  of  men  to  have  retained 
any  very  strong  and  overmastering  prejudices.  And  there 
also  was  seen  the  highly  intellectual  face  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Doane,  the  pastor  of  St.  David's,  and  his  co-laborer  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tomes;  both 
animated  by  the  high  sense  of  patriotic  duty  in  this  to  them 
most  distasteful  exercise. 

But  while  there  was  much  that  was  interesting  in  these 
faces,  that  interest  was  slight  when  compared  to  that 
which  would  have  repaid  the  careful  observer  of  the  fea- 
tures of  most  of  the  participants  in  the  approaching  de- 
bate. 

The  quiet,  sluggish,  heavy,  handsome  face  of  Short, 
with  his  great  beard,  no  poor  representation  of  a  dozing, 
well-fed  lion. 

The  suggestion  of  pent-up  force,  lofty  aim  and  ruthless 
will  which  Henry  Bohun's  face  offered  to  the  beholder. 

The  sparkling  intelligence  which  shone  in  the  blonde, 
Teutonic  face  of  the  editor  of  The  Clarion,  easily  con- 
fident of  success. 

The  conscienceless,  fierce  and  cruel  expression  of 
Mann's  hawk-like  features,  now  accentuated  by  the 
thought  of  conflict,  yet  withal  not  lacking  in  a  certain 
magnetism. 

The  coldly  handsome,  supremely  intelligent,  resolute, 
but  absolutely  passionless  face  of  Coles,   almost  perfect, 
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and  with  its  perfection  marred  alone  by  the  ever-shifting 
eye. 

As  for  the  two  others  who  were  to  participate,  Mr. 
Conder's  face  represented  nothing  beyond  intellect  and 
temper;  while  Colonel  Everard's  ugly  face  was  a  perfect 
mask  for  the  great  soul  within. 

Of  all  these  faces,  the  most  interesting  was  that  of  the 
Radical  candidate  for  Governor ;  for  it  was  a  type. 

Yes,  the  Hon.  Erastus  Coles  was  a  type  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  this  great  Republic;  one  distinctly  Northern,  but 
which,  it  could  have  been  claimed,  was  in  many  respects 
of  the  highest  the  home  of  the  Puritans  could  furnish. 

Not  absolutely  so,  however,  for  while  it  might  not 
have  been  indicated  by  his  personal  appearance,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Doane  stood  for  the  very  highest  type  that  Northern 
civilization  could  produce;  that  type  in  which,  with  a 
superior  intellect,  not  intellect  but  conscience  stands  su- 
preme. 

Yet  Coles,  carpetbagger  as  he  was,  was  a  high  type; 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  intellectuality  the  very 
highest   type   in    the   whole   assemblage. 

Had  he  not  come  down  from  his  far  distant  home,  and, 
among  a  strange  people,  risen  absolutely  by  his  own  ef- 
forts, step  by  step,  until  now  he  ruled  them,  white  and 
black.  Suppose  he  was  in  the  main  for  Coles,  he  was 
still  ready  to  do  a  great  deal  in  return  for  benefits  re- 
ceived. From  the  stores  of  experience  which  he  had 
gathered  his  mind  busied  itself  even  then  with  thoughts 
of  good  work  to  be  done,  incidentally  with  his  own  ad- 
vancement; and  in  all  that  gathering  there  was  not  one 
man  so  capable  of  judging  an  adversary  and  an  opponent 
fairly. 

For  Mann,  while  thoroughly  conscious  of  his  brilliant 
qualities,  the  Northerner's  feeling  was  in  the  main  con- 
tempt; for  he  felt  himself  in  every  respect  the  Captain's 
superior,  even  in  trickery;  for  Balch  there  was  admira- 
tion commingled  with  scorn,  for  he  thought  Balch  had 
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given  way  under  pressure;  for  Colonel  Everard  he  re- 
served that  unmixed  admiration  which  could  remain  ad- 
miration without  any  expression,  or  even  without  a  per- 
fectly clear  comprehension  of  the  springs  which  moved 
the  object  of  it;  and  even  for  the  intolerance  of  Henry 
Bohun  he  retained  considerable  tolerance. 

The  exercises  began  promptly.  Short  made  no  objection 
to  the  nomination  of  Balch,  for  he  really  still  had  doubts 
where  Balch  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  fight;  and  be- 
sides, while  quite  a  shrewd  politician,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  fuss  over  a  trifle  which  did  not  affect  him.  And  Balch 
rose  to  the  occasion.  As  the  saying  is,  he  struck  the  key- 
note; and  after  his  really  eloquent  introduction  Mr. 
Conder's  rather  academic  discussion  was  somewhat  tame. 

Then  Balch  announced  Captain  Caroll  Mann  in  a 
few  well-chosen  sentences,  and  the  Captain  started.  He 
made  a  ripping  speech,  which  provoked  cheers  and  hisses, 
and  he  soon  succeeded  in  lashing  the  populace  into  a  white 
heat.  His  attack  on  Coles  was  bitter.  He  held  him  up 
as  a  man  faithless  to  his  friends  and  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
them.  He  played  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  not  of  the 
warm-blooded  South,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  un- 
derstand the  people,  black  or  white,  of  that  section.  He 
appealed  to  the  negroes  to  contrast  his  cold,  penurious 
policy  with  the  open-handed  liberality  of  his  predecessors, 
and  then,  realizing  that  on  that  line,  if  developed  too 
much,  he  might  be  damaging  himself  with  his  new  allies, 
he  condemned  the  thieving  of  the  past,  and  claimed  to 
represent  all  honest  men  of  every  color;  and  called  upon 
them,  eye  to  eye  and  face  to  face,  here  to  meet  the  banded 
robbers  of  the  State  and  drive  them  from  the  posts  of 
power.  Then  he  took  up  some  of  Coles's  followers,  and 
upon  Spittoon  particularly  he  poured  out  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  and  contempt,  with  regard  to  whom  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  have  manhood  enough  to  exhibit  even  the 
vices  of  a  man,  but  was  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord.     He  to  be  Attorney-General!     Did  not  every  one 
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know  him  to  be  a  bribe-taker?  The  poor  he  would  prose- 
cute, as  usual,  relentlessly,  but  no  rich  man  need  fear  any 
injury  from  Spittoon's  efforts  to  convict  him.  Why  was 
not  Conder,  or  Alfred  Taylor,  or  some  man,  black  or 
white,  with  at  least  a  backbone  enabling  him  to  walk 
erect,  placed  in  this  responsible  position?  He  would  tell 
his  hearers  why.  It  was  the  price  paid  for  servile  treach- 
ery. Spittoon  had  taken  Coles's  foot  and  placed  it  upon 
his  own  neck,  and  Coles  recognized  him  as  his  man 
Friday. 

When  Coles  arose,  being  recognized  as  the  Republican 
nominee  for  the  position  of  Governor,  he  was  received 
with  a  wild  yell  from  the  negroes. 

Beginning  his  speech  in  an  almost  colloquial  tone,  he 
announced  his  disappointment  at  not  finding  opposed  to 
him  in  debate  the  Democratic  cadidate  for  Governor,  but 
confessed  his  utter  amazement  at  the  selection  of  Captain 
Mann  for  this  duty  of  upholding  the  standard  of  Democ- 
racy. He  had  always  been  under  the  impression  that 
Captain  Mann  was  a  Republican;  he  had  certainly  seen 
him,  not  two  months  before,  a  delegate  to  a  Republican 
Convention,  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  as  high  in 
the  councils  of  that  party  as  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  one 
he  now  affiliated  with.  God  forbid,  however,  that  he 
should  wrong  any  man.  He  would  not  assert  that  Cap- 
tain Mann  had  abandoned  the  Republican  party — the 
party  might  have  abandoned  him.  The  Hon.  Erastus 
would  observe,  however,  that  the  Captain's  present  eleva- 
tion was  a  hopeful  sign ;  for  if  the  Democratic  party  was 
about  to  adopt  the  practice  of  clothing  itself  with  the 
castaways  of  the  Republican  party,  while  it  could  never 
hope  to  come  up  to  the  glorious  party  of  the  Union,  it 
might  become,  in  time,  less  of  a  Bourbon  organization 
than  it  was  at  present. 

At  this  sally  the  negroes  whooped  again,  and  there  were 
cries  of,  "Hit  Caroll  Mann  again,  hit  the  d — n  traitor!" 
The  Hon.  Erastus  deprecated  the  idea  that  he  should  hit 
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any  one  in  debate;  he  proposed,  however,  to  review  the 
character  of  the  man  who  had  subjected  him,  Coles,  to 
some  criticism. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Grey  whispered  to  Mr.  Gordon 
that  he  had  been  amazed  at  the  idea  of  permitting  this 
fellow  Mann  to  speak. 

Continuing,  the  Hon.  Erastus  admitted  that  much 
that  had  been  said  of  him  was  true.  He  was  not  a 
Southerner. 

Was  he  warm-blooded?  Ah,  let  the  past  speak  for 
him!  For  three  years  he  had  risked  his  life,  exposing  his 
body,  daily,  to  shot  and  shell — for  what? 

To  break  the  shackles  of  the  slave! 

Here  the  longshoremen  and  the  members  of  the  fishing 
fleet  rent  the  air  with  cheers,  and  the  wilder  negroes  from 
the  islands  howled  in  unison,  while  the  saliva  fairly  glis- 
tened on  their  tusks  as  they  glared  at  the  whites  whom 
they  remembered  as  masters. 

Having  keyed  them  up,  the  Hon.  Erastus  asked  what 
was  Captain  Mann  doing  for  the  good  black  men  then — 
and  there  were  derisive  shouts  in  response. 

Whatever  the  Captain  was  doing,  whether  he  was  fight- 
ing, or  only  drawing  rations  in  the  furtherance  of  a  policy 
of  masterly  inactivity,  Coles  said,  he  was  at  least  in  the 
Rebel  Army.  The  Hon.  Erastus,  however,  denied  any  in- 
tention of  judging  men  by  their  past.  He  was  willing  to 
admit  that  there  were  in  the  South  good  men  who  had 
fought  against  the  Union,  and  thought  they  were  justified 
in  so  doing,  as  they  had  also  no  doubt  thought  it  right 
to  traflSc  in  human  flesh,  but  the  speaker  thanked  God  he 
had  never  owned  a  slave.  Never  had  been  enriched  by 
the  toil  of  unhappy  blacks  torn  from  their  dear  ones  in  a 
far  distant  land,  to  be  packed  among  the  dead  and  dying, 
in  the  foul  hold  of  a  ship,  not  for  a  night  and  a  day  in 
the  deep,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  complained  of,  but  for  weeks 
and  months;  and  emerging  therefrom  only  to  be  sold  into 
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worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  to  pass  from  the  status  of 
a  man  into  that  of  a  chattel. 

At  least  it  must  be  said  for  the  bulk  of  the  Democratic 
party,  however,  that  the  members  were  consistent;  they 
believed  the  negro  inferior  and  would  keep  him  always  in 
an  inferior  station.  That  was  really  about  all  that  sep- 
arated him,  the  speaker,  from  his  opponents.  With  re- 
gard to  their  attitude  toward  the  negro,  it  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  toward  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus:  "Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naz- 
areth?" NoWj  were  his  hearers  prepared  to  accept  the 
idea  that  nothing  good  could  come  out  from  the  lowly 
state  of  the  negro? 

That  the  Republican  party  had  elevated  to  power  in 
the  past  some  men  who  had  abused  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  could  not  be  denied;  but,  with  the  efforts  of  those 
before  him,  the  party  would  be  purged  and  cleansed, 
purified  and  uplifted  in  its  great  mission  of  securing  to 
all,  without  regard  to  age,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude,  the  right  to  better  their  condition  by  their 
efforts. 

To  whom  was  that  task  to  be  entrusted?  To  those 
like  Captain  Mann,  who,  having  enlisted  in  the  party 
of  freedom  and  having  been  honored  with  its  trust,  now 
ranged  themselves  under  another  banner;  or  to  one,  even 
as  inconsiderable  as  himself,  who  still  fought  for  the 
principles  and  the  flag  that  set  them  free.  If  given  to 
him,  the  great  office  would  be  administered  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  people,  the  uplifting  of  the  State,  and 
the  on-speeding  of  her  to  the  bright  and  glorious  future 
which  was  the  heritage  of  all  her  people,  from  the  rich 
planter  who  could  not  in  one  day  ride  over  his  entire 
possessions,  to  the  humble  black  man  who  toiled  in  the 
sun  for  his  daily  bread,  and  earned  it  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

"the  noblest  ROMAN   OF  THEM  ALL" 

When  Coles  sat  down,  and  the  reverberations  of  ap- 
plause which  had  greeted  his  speech  had  died  away,  Col- 
onel Everard  arose,  and  there  was  again  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause, led  by  Dan  Sullivan,  which  soon  swelled  into  a 
deafening  chorus. 

Certainly  the  Colonel  offered  a  contrast  to  the  man 
who  had  just  spoken.  Picturesquely  ugly  he  undoubt- 
edly was.  The  slight  limp  with  which  he  made  his  way 
to  the  front  was  known  to  nearly  one-half  of  those  who 
faced  him  to  have  been  caused  by  the  piece  of  the  shell 
which  had  struck  him  at  Seven  Pines,  as  he  led  his  regi- 
ment into  action)  and  the  twisted  and  contorted  mouth, 
with  the  terrible  scar  on  the  left  side,  was  that  with  which 
he  had  been  sealed  in  the  Wilderness. 

The  remnant  of  his  regiment  which  had  survived  the 
war  had  gathered  around  the  stand,  and  old  memories 
stirring  within  them,  the  present  was  forgotten  and  the 
past  swept  over  them  in  hot  pulsations. 

On  that  firm  face,  ugly  as  it  was,  was  stamped  the 
expression  they  had  learned  to  recognize  as  one  foretelling 
a  day  of  action,  and  not  a  few  of  the  prodigals  among 
them  were  ready  to  abandon  the  flesh  pots  and  follow 
the  old  man  once  more,  wherever  he  might  lead  them. 

"It  would  be  useless  for  me,"  the  speaker  said,  "even 
if  I  were  willing,  to  deny  that  I  fought  for  the  Confed- 
eracy; for  I  bear  upon  my  body  the  ineradicable  marks 
of  that  greatest  conflict  of  the  century,  and  they  shall 
be  there  when  I  arise  from  the  grave  to  meet  my  Judge." 
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The  old  soldier  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  pro- 
ceeded: "I  say  advisedly,  that  greatest  conflict  of  the 
century,  for  while  we  hear  and  read  of  bloody  battles 
between  the  French  and  Prussians  and  Turks  and  Rus- 
sians, lasting  sometimes  the  entire  day;  when  Grant 
struck  Lee  in  the  Wilderness  and  their  armies  grappled, 
the  struggle  continued  often  without  intermission  for 
full  three  days,  and  by  the  official  records  it  appears  that 
from  May  5  to  May  7,  1864,  nearly  eight  thousand  men 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  more  than  twenty- 
seven  thousand  wounded.  Yet,  barely  within  a  week, 
they  had  clinched  again  in  a  struggle  almost  as  bloody; 
and  when  the  grapple  finally  was  relaxed,  the  killed  and 
wounded  for  the  fortnight  were  close  on  to  seventy  thou- 
sand men.  For  the  numbers  engaged,  therefore,  modern 
history  records  no  such  struggle  as  that  which  ensued 
when  the  men  of  our  own  race  faced  each  other  around 
Richmond. 

"It  would  also  be  useless  for  me  to  deny  that  I  was  a 
slaveholder.  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  held  slaves  against 
my  will,  or  sought  to  free  them.  I  did  not.  I  held  con- 
sistently to  the  belief  that  slavery  was  perfectly  proper. 
At  the  same  time  I  feel  relieved  that  without  any  aban- 
donment upon  my  part  of  the  principles  I  was  educated 
to  believe  in,  I  have  been  freed  from  the  responsibilities 
of  a  slaveholder.  As  to  the  agencies  by  which  slavery 
was  brought  upon  us,  I  will  not  discuss  them  at  length; 
but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  most  extraordinary 
thing,  if  slavery  was  so  iniquitous,  that  the  government 
of  this  country  should  have  permitted  it  to  exist  so  long. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  who  preceded  me  has  dilated 
upon  the  misery  and  the  wrong  of  it ;  but  why,  I  ask,  did 
his  fellow-countrymen  permit  such  misery  and  wrong  to 
exist  so  long?  He  has  told  you  how  they  were  torn 
from  their  homes  in  Africa,  and  pictured  in  language, 
which  I  could  not  hope  to  emulate  if  I  were  to  try,  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage ;  but  did  he  tell  you  who 
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brought  them  across  the  great  water?  No.  Then  I  will 
tell  you — they  were  brought  by  the  people  who  had  the 
ships,  some  at  least  of  whom  were  his  friends.  I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  generally  known  that  the  first  suggestion 
ever  made  for  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  held  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  uniforming  and  equipping  them  as  soldiers, 
to  battle  for  their  freedom,  came  from  a  Southern  soldier. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  John  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina, 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  proposed  that  plan;  proposed  it,  just  as  it  was 
finally  proposed  and  carried  through,  namely,  as  a  war 
measure.  Then,  however,  its  adoption  would  have  en- 
tailed pecuniary  losses  North  and  South,  so  it  failed. 
When  it  was  finally  adopted,  there  were  none  in  the 
North.  It  was  therefore  a  much  cheaper  gift  for  the 
givers,  for  it  was  given  by  the  North  at  the  expense  of 
the  South.  Let  me  put  in  the  figures  of  a  Northern 
man  what  that  expense  was,  or  rather  what  was  exacted 
from  the  South  as  a  penalty  for  her  construction  of  the 
Constitution:  First,  the  value  of  the  slaves,  three  thou- 
sand million  dollars;  second,  three- fourths  of  all  other 
personal  property,  about  two  thousand  million;  third, 
public  and  private  credits,  one  thousand  million ;  fourth, 
depreciation  of  real  estate,  two  thousand  million — a  total 
of  eight  thousand  million  dollars.  As  the  writer  of  'The 
Lost  Cause'  has  put  it:  'Of  all  this  wealth,  the  South 
was  disemboweled  by  the  sword — so  much  cut  out  of 
her  vitals;'  and  for  what?  For  fighting  for  her  concep- 
tion of  her  constitutional  rights.  Do  not  understand 
me  as  complaining,  however,  for  I  accepted  the  result  and 
have  never  repined. 

"From  the  very  close  of  the  war  I  have  advocated  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  blacks,  as  they 
should  show  themselves  fit  for  it,  but  not  otherwise.  Yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  franchise  was  not  extended  to  the 
negroes  at  the  North  until  two  years  after  it  had  been 
given  to  them  at  the  South,  and  the  Republican  State  of 
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Oregon  seems  to  have  so  much  douht  as  to  whether  any 
good  thing  can  come  out  of  Nazareth  as  to  still  retain  a 
constitutional  prohibition  against  any  negro  entering  her 
borders. 

"But  what  have  you  and  your  white  associates  done 
meanwhile  to  remove  the  impression  of  the  injury  accom- 
panying your  administration  of  affairs?  Have  your  lead- 
ers devoted  any  time  to  other  matters  than  the  enriching 
of  themselves  and  their  own  personal  aggrandizement? 
Do  you  people  think  that  the  resources  and  credit  of  this 
State  are  inexhaustible,  that  you  continue,  session  after 
session,  to  squander  them,  adding  to  the  debt,  as  you 
have  done,  at  the  rate  of  two  million  dollars  a  year  for 
the  last  eight  years?  Have  you  shown  yourselves  fit  to 
govern  yourselves,  not  to  speak  of  others?  If  you  think 
our  estimate  harsh,  what  do  you  think  is  the  world's 
estimate  ? 

"What  is  the  estimate  of  your  people  that  this  brilliant 
stranger  has  given  to  the  world? 

"The  distinguished  gentleman  tells  you  how  he  left  his 
distant  home  and  came  down  South  to  strike  the  shackle 
from  the  slave.  But  what  did  he  do  after  the  war?  Did 
he  go  to  Oregon  to  break  other  shackles?  No;  he  saw 
that  the  land  here  was  good,  and  a  land  to  be  desired, 
and  'he  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat'  and  set 
himself  up  to  be  a  ruler;  and  as  he  climbed  to  power 
and  wealth  his  people  sowed  enmity  between  the  two 
races,  because  the  whites  did  not  think  it  right  that  all 
the  extravagance  and  thieving  and  plunder  which  he  and 
his  people  had  inaugurated  should  continue.  Now  he 
does  not  deny  that  this  state  of  things  has  existed;  he 
does  not  deny  it,  but  he  claims  that  he  is  best  fitted  to 
purify  the  public  altar.  Let  us  look  into  his  claim.  For, 
mark  you,  men,  despite  his  quiet  manner,  this  man's 
ambition  is  as  boundless  as  Caesar's.  Do  you  think  it  is 
confined   to  this  little  State?     Friends,  we  are  but  the 
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pawns  he  is  playing  with,  for  place  and  power  beyond 
your  wildest  dreams." 

Colonel  Everard's  ugly  face  was  now  ablaze  with  life 
and  animation.  The  great  mind  behind  the  dull  and 
ugly  mask  was  shining  through;  the  strong,  powerful, 
distinct  voice  was  audible  to  every  listener  and  was  com- 
pelling attention;  the  resolute  courage,  the  indomitable 
will,  the  superb  honesty  of  the  man  lifted  him  up  before 
the  people  and  imparted  to  his  bearing  and  his  presence 
a  commanding  force  that  he  of  the  handsome,  intellectual 
face,  but  shifty  eye,  could  not  attain. 

Colonel  Everard  then  slowly  read  a  letter,  an  unfor- 
tunate letter,  which  the  Hon.  Erastus  Coles  had  once 
written,  while  in  office,  wherein  it  was  but  too  apparent 
that  the  great  task  of  purifying  the  State  and  uplifting 
the  people,  to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  had  been  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  in  the  contemplation  of  a  deal  so 
magnificent  that  the  writer  had  become  quite  flippant  in 
discussing  it.  The  contrast  between  the  recent  high- 
sounding  phrases  of  the  Hon.  Erastus  and  the  concluding 
sentence  of  this  letter  tickled  the  crowd,  and  even  some 
of  the  negroes  laughed ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  shouted 
stubbornly,  "Hurrah  for  Coles!  Hurrah  for  our  next 
Governor !" 

Colonel  Everard  turned  toward  that  side  and  looked 
at  them  in  silence  for  a  moment. 

"When  I  have  shown  you  how  lightly  this  candidate 
regarded  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  his  office,  where 
his  own  gain  was  concerned,  you  loudly  cheered.  The 
fact  that  he  wished  to  use  a  position  of  trust  for  his  own 
personal  benefit  seemed  to  commend  him  to  you.  Your 
cheers  and  your  applause  at  such  a  disclosure  are  the  best 
justification  that  could  be  offered  of  the  utter  distrust 
he  entertains  for  you  and  your  kind.  Having  climbed 
to  power  upon  your  shoulders, — and  this  letter  shows 
clearly  for  whose  profit  the  climb  was, — since  he  is  estab- 
lished, what  does  he  think  of  those  of  you  who  would 
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climb  up  behind  him?  If  you  wish  the  true  opiniori  of 
this  stranger,  you  must  consider  his  opinion  given  at  a 
time  when  he  fancied  he  could  speak  his  mind  freely. 
What  were  his  expressions  a  year  ago  when  the  time  of 
the  election  was  farthest  away  and  he  was  drawing 
toward  the  white  element  for  support?  Why,  he  spoke 
of  you  just  as  we  speak,  only  none  of  us  have  ever  spoken 
so  sternly,  so  severely,  of  the  incapacity  of  the  negro  for 
government.  This  man,  who  now  upbraids  us  for  doubt- 
ing the  ability  of  the  members  of  the  negro  race  to  rule 
the  white,  declared,  in  tones  which  rang  through  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  that  the  careful  choice  of  your 
legislative  body,  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  your 
very  wisest,  had  put  in  peril  the  civilization  of  the  North 
and  the  South,  Republican  and  Democrat ;  and  if  he, 
drunk  with  ambition,  now  recedes  from  that  position  in 
order  to  obtain  another  lease  of  power,  I  and  those  who 
are  to  the  manner  born  'appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober.'  One  word  more  now,"  said  the  speaker, 
"and  I  am  done. 

"I  tell  you  people  here,  openly,  that  we  will  not  permit 
our  civilization  to  be  washed  away  in  a  flood  of  filth  and 
corruption  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  any  selfish  and  de- 
signing man.  After  all,  civilization  rests  to  a  certain 
extent  on  organized  force.  There  must  be  a  restraining 
force,  or  we  would  be  plunged  into  anarchy.  There  is 
a  limit  to  our  endurance,  and  we  have  reached  that  limit. 
We  will  tolerate  no  longer  the  excesses  which  you  people, 
mainly  in  your  ignorance  and  under  vicious  advisers,  have 
been  guilty  of.  We  will  not  accept  the  leadership  of 
those  whose  hands  are  so  eager  to  grasp  for  themselves, 
to  cleanse  our  Augean  Stables;  but,  inviting  all  good 
men,  white  and  black,  to  join  us,  we  declare  we  have  put 
our  hand  to  the  plough,  and  no  matter  whose  lives  are 
involved,  we  will  not  turn  back  until  we  have  redeemed 
our  prostrate  State." 

"D — n   if  that   old    Rebel    Colonel   did   not   give   the 
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niggers  hell!"  cried  a  Federal  trooper  as  he  joined  in  the 
acclaim.  "It  makes  me  sick  to  see  these  black  bucks 
lording  it  over  white  folks."  Two  or  three  negroes 
glared  at  the  speaker,  but  the  blue  uniform  of  Uncle 
Sam  was  an  aegis  that  no  African  could  face,  and  so  the 
speaker  was  not  replied  to. 

Rupert  was  not  reporting,  but  standing  up  with  the 
crowd,  near  the  short,  burly  form  of  Trump,  the  sur- 
veyor. The  meeting  dispersed  without  any  disorder 
worth  mentioning.  Two  or  three  encounters  took  place 
between  Captain  Mann's  particular  adherents  and  some 
of  the  more  enthusiastic  adherents  of  Coles,  who  wished 
to  make  examples  of  them,  in  their  own  exuberant  ideas 
of  freedom  and  its  responsibilities  to  "the  Party,"  but 
the  police  promptly  quelled  these.  The  mulatto  sergeant, 
Holbrook,  had  to  swing  his  club  once  upon  one  rowdy 
a  little  more  obdurate  than  the  others;  but  knowing  the 
class  of  people  he  had  to  deal  with  he  brought  his  man 
to  terms  with  one  blow.  That  one,  however,  was  de- 
livered with  effect.  He  picked  his  spot,  and  struck  the 
negro,  a  burly  fisherman,  a  resounding  whack  on  the  head, 
about  three  inches  above  the  right  ear;  and  pushing  him, 
bleeding  and  staggering,  into  the  arms  of  the  negro 
policeman  who  was  behind,  faced  two  of  his  companions, 
who  came  up  to  his  support,  with  a  look  so  resolute  that 
they  quailed  before  it. 

"That  is  the  only  argument  they  can  listen  to,"  said 
Trump  as  he  turned  away  with  Rupert.  "They  have 
no  respect  for  a  man  in  authority  who  is  not  prompt  to 
strike.  I  have  had  them  as  chain-men  under  me,  and  I 
know  just  what  they  are.  I  was  surveying  a  bit  of  tim- 
ber for  Jenkinson  two  years  ago  last  November,  and 
that  impudent  scoundrel  Porter,  who  since  went  to  the 
Legislature  from  Craven  County,  was  acting  as  one  of 
my  chain-men.  He  had  some  quarrel  with  Jenkinson 
about  the  line,  and  while  I  was  running  it  he  suddenly 
sprang  forward  with  an  axe,  and  most  theatrically  swung 
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it,  calling  out,  'Mr.  Surveyor,  this  is  my  land;  you  are 
a  trespasser;  another  foot  forward,  and  I  will  cut  your 
line.'  " 

"What  did  you  do?"  inquired  Rupert. 

"I  drew  my  pistol  and  covered  him  in  a  flash,  and  I 

said,  'You  d — n  black  son  of  a ,  you  drop  that  axe 

this  minute,  or  I  will  bore  you!'  and  he  dropped  it,  for 
he  saw  shoot  in  my  eye." 

"What  did  the  rest  of  the  negroes  do?  Did  they  re- 
sent it?" 

"No,"  said  Trump;  "it  stimulated  them.  Sam  Jenkin- 
son  flung  his  arms  out  and  yelled :  'All  good  and  true  men 
stand  by  the  surveyor!'  and  Porter  picked  up  the  chain 
and  we  went  on  through  the  survey  perfectly  quiet. 
Of  course  after  the  d — n  fool  was  once  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  it  was  the  end  of  him.  He  has  never  done 
a  day's  work  since." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
"puppy  love" 

The  end  of  his  college  vacation  was  fast  approaching, 
and  Berwick  was  looking  forward  to  his  departure  with 
deep  regret.  Now,  but  about  a  week  from  the  time  in 
which  he  must  leave,  he  was  galloping  slowly  up  the 
road  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  thinking  of  many  things 
in  a  dreamy,  hazy  way. 

He  felt  within  his  soul  an  intense  desire  to  be  pure 
and  true,  to  live  a  high  and  upright  life — to  be  worthy 
of  the  hopes  for  the  future  which  were  moving  him,  boy 
as  he  was.  The  calls  of  the  flesh,  the  unbridled  appetites 
of  youth  should  be  suppressed  and  brought  into  subjec- 
tion. He  was  glad  he  had  declined  Teddy  Wallace's 
invitation  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  town  upon  his  first 
return  to  the  city,  although  he  had  been  unable  to  avoid 
a  sensation  akin  to  shame  when  his  senior  of  two  years 
had  laughingly  told  him,  with  all  the  air  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  that  he  was  too  strait-laced.  He  was  de- 
termined to  be  like  Rupert  and  his  father,  their  virtues 
became  them  so;  but  then  to  both  of  them  it  seemed  so 
natural  to  be  pure  and  brave,  while  with  him  there  was 
ever  that  whisper  which  he  could  not  help  hearing,  even 
if  he  did  not  obey.  He  remembered  again  the  talk  that 
he  had  had  with  Mr.  Doane  on  the  day  after  the  ser- 
mon which  had  struck  him  so  forcibly.  How  character 
was  fixed  in  this  world,  and  faith  in  the  hereafter  culti- 
vated, by  our  determination  to  live  up  to  Christian  pro- 
fessions. How  firmly  the  clergyman's  faith  was  rooted 
in  his  creed,  and  how  ready  he  was  to  help  the  poor,  the 
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weak,  and  even  the  vile!  Just  as  if  such  help  was  a 
pleasure.  Still  he,  Berwick,  was  not  ready  yet  to  be  con- 
firmed, nor  had  Mr.  Doane  urged  him  to.  The  minister 
had  simply  spoken  of  the  rite  and  what  it  meant,  without 
urging,  but  he  had  illustrated  so  gently  the  beauty  of  a 
truly  Christian  life  that  the  boy  had  wondered  whether 
it  might  not  be  wiser  to  consider  confirmation  even  then. 
Berwick  felt  that  did  he  once  take  up  his  full  responsi- 
bilities as  a  professing  Christian,  he  would  not  lack  courage 
to  endure,  but  he  thought  that  he  lacked  the  courage  of 
action,  and  so  he  hesitated  to  make  openly  any  profes- 
sion of  adherence  to  the  principles  of  a  life  of  peace  and 
a  teaching  which  was  to  present  the  other  cheek  when 
smitten.  Rupert  and  his  father  he  dearly  loved,  and  they 
were  both  commvinicants ;  but  theirs  was,  in  a  certain 
way,  a  mediaeval  Christianity.  Berwick  knew  that  his 
father  and  his  brother  were  both  tenderer  and  gentler, 
purer  and  truer  than  he  was.  No  one  could  see  either 
of  them  in  the  presence  of  women  and  children  and  not 
realize  that  to  the  weak  their  tenderness  was  infinite ; 
but  while  they  were  neither  of  them  quarrelsome,  they 
both  were  pugnacious,  and  if  they  thought  themselves 
justified  either  would  have  taken  human  life  as  promptly 
as  he  would  have  blown  out  a  candle.  When  that  oc- 
curred which  to  their  minds  demanded  it,  there  would 
be  no  hesitation,  no  trepidation,  but  prompt,  decisive 
action,  and  that  would  be  the  end.  Why  was  it  that 
he  was  so  oppressed  with  doubt  about  so  many  things? 
Would  ever  anything  occur  in  his  life  to  nerve  him  to 
that  decision  which  was  so  important  to  a  man?  Down 
in  the  depths  of  his  consciousness  something  stirred ;  a 
vague,  indefinable  hope  of  an  intimate  association  with 
another  spirit.  A  desire  which  he  could  not  name  or 
grasp  the  extent  of,  but  which  bore  within  it,  as  it  sprang 
to  life,  a  yearning  and  a  determination  to  be  a  bolder, 
braver,  better  man,  so  as  to  deserve  what  he  longed  for, 
moved  him  to  ecstasy. 
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He  had  ridden  well  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  the  mare  he  was  on,  a  creature  of  spirit,  was  moving 
freely,  and  through  her  wide-open  nostrils  taking  in  the 
fresh  air  of  the  country  with  quick  little  snorts.  The 
road  was  broad,  and  there  were  few  persons  or  vehicles 
upon  it;  but  as  he  rode  on  his  attention  became  attracted 
to  some  commotion  ahead,  and  as  he  regarded  it  now 
attentively  he  descried  a  buggy  approaching  very  rapidly. 
The  horse  was  running,  and  there  was  only  one  occupant 
of  the  vehicle. 

At  break-neck  speed  the  great  brute  was  flying,  and 
the  light  buggy  biehind  him  was  swinging  from  side  to 
side  as  in  his  furious  bounds  he  jerked  it  along. 

Animated  and  exalted  by  his  recent  reverie,  Berwick 
gathered  up  his  reins  and  turned  his  mare  so  as  to  put 
her  in  a  position  to  move  the  same  way  and  allow  him 
to  approach  the  moving  vehicle  with  his  right  hand  free; 
and  then,  with  nice  calculation,  got  her  well  under  way 
and  moving  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  buggy  ap- 
proached, so  that  in  a  couple  of  bounds  he  was  alongside 
and  had  grasped  one  of  the  reins  near  the  bit. 

To  check  his  own  animal,  however,  now  excited,  and 
pull  down  the  other,  he  found  a  task  beyond  him.  As 
he  slowed  up  he  found  himself  so  violently  pulled  as  to 
be  obliged  to  slacken  his  own  rein ;  while  the  little  power 
he  could  thus  exert  restrained  the  runaway  but  slightly. 
Feeling  that  he  was  accomplishing  practically  nothing, 
and  that  his  own  horse  was  getting  from  under  his  con- 
trol, and  yet  refusing  to  abandon  his  attempt,  now  that 
he  was  committed  to  it,  he  adopted  the  hazardous  experi- 
ment of  kicking  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups.  Then  clos- 
ing in  near  enough  to  pass  his  right  hand  over  the  back 
of  the  runaway,  and  catching  the  rein  upon  that  side 
also,  he  endeavored  to  make  with  both  hands  a  deter- 
mined pull.  The  rings  upon  the  saddle  of  the  harness 
gave  such  a  purchase  that  he  did  succeed  in  checking  the 
runaway  somewhat;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  very  ma- 
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terially  moderate  the  speed  of  his  on-rushing  horse  was 
a  feat  beyond  his  power,  as  he  had  feared;  and  so  he  de- 
termined upon  a  bold  move.  Hastily  clutching  at  the 
mane  of  the  animal  he  had  attempted  to  stop,  as  he  felt 
himself  leaving  his  own  saddle,  he  swung  upon  the  run- 
away's neck. 

Berwick  had  seen  that  the  occupant  of  the  buggy  was 
a  girl,  and  he  thought  he  had  recognized  her,  but  he  was 
not  certain.  What  exactly  happened  after  his  own  horse 
passed  from  under  him,  he  never  clearly  understood ;  for 
his  feet  had  barely  touched  the  ground  before  he  was 
conscious  of  a  crash,  a  sharp  pain  in  his  side,  and  then 
all  was  dark. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  saw  almost  above  him  a 
tremendous  struggle  between  man  and  brute,  so  intensely 
absorbing  that  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
some  one  had  clasped  him  from  behind,  under  the  arms, 
and  was  endeavoring  to  draw  him  away  from  his  danger- 
ous position.  His  first  sensation  was  a  sense  of  gratifica- 
tion, that  whatever  came  of  the  matter,  he  had  acted  as 
his  father  would  have  wished;  for,  as  much  as  he  loved 
his  boys,  and  Mr.  Gordon  loved  them  dearly,  Berwick 
realized  that  his  parent  would  prefer  for  either  of  them 
to  die  in  a  manly  deed  than  live,  dishonored — and  to  fear 
to  help  a  woman  in  distress  was  to  come  perilously  near 
dishonor  in  the  father's  eye. 

He  had  immediately  recognized  the  man  above  him; 
it  was  Washington.  The  bit  had  slipped  out  of  the 
horse's  mouth,  and  that  advantage  was  lost;  but  the 
negro,  trained  from  his  youth  to  handling  horses,  had 
seized  the  horse  with  his  left  hand  by  the  forelock,  while 
the  thumb  and  fingers  of  his  muscular  right  hand  sank 
into  the  soft  muzzle  of  the  beast  on  either  side  of  the 
nose  bone,  near  the  nostril.  The  improvised  twitch  was 
severe,  as  long  as  Washington  could  keep  his  grip — and 
keep  it  he  did,  for  help  was  now  close  at  hand ;  and  in 
another  second  a  negro  and  a  white  man  came  to  Wash- 
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ington's  assistance.  The  pull  which  had  barely  moved 
Berwick  had  pained  his  side  very  much;  and  so  he  de- 
clared, rather  weakly,  for  he  was  still  dazed. 

"Oh !  did  I  hurt  you  ?  I  am  so  sorry !"  And  Berwick 
saw  Alice  Bohun  bending  over  him  with  such  a  sweet 
look  of  sympathy  and  commiseration  that  he  would  will- 
ingly have  died  rather  than  that  it  should  pass  away. 
With  her  handkerchief  she  wiped  the  dust  and  a  little 
blood  from  his  temple. 

"I  was  afraid  the  man  might  not  have  been  able  to 
hold  Selim,"  she  said,  "and  I  was  trying  to  drag  you 
out  of  the  way.  I  did  not  think  of  your  having  any 
other  wound  except  that  in  your  head." 

"It's  nothing,"  said  Berwick,  and  he  tried  to  sit  up, 
but  fell  back  with  a  gasp,  while  his  face  became  white. 

"Take  care;  don't  move!  I  will  stay  by  you!"  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  who  was  on  her  knees  and  had  his  head 
against  them.     "You  must  wait  for  help." 

"I  expect,  Miss,  he  has  hurt  one  of  his  ribs,"  said  the 
white  man,  approaching,  for  the  horse  was  now  quiet. 

"Maybe  'e  back,"  suggested  the  negro,  who  was  assist- 
ing Washington. 

"No,  he  could  not  sit  up  if  his  back  was  broke,"  said 
the  white  man;  "but  he  fell  on  the  point  of  that  shaft 
and  broke  a  rib,  that's  the  trouble.  The  horse  is  all 
right  now.  Miss.  We've  fixed  his  blinkers,  and  that 
nigger  says  he  will  lead  him ;  so,  if  you  get  in  the  buggy, 
Clay  and  I  will  pick  the  young  gentleman  up  and  stretch 
him  along  the  seat,  and  you  can  take  his  head  in  your 
lap,  for  he  looks  faintish,  and  it's  getting  dark." 

"Trust  to  me,  Ma'am,"  called  Washington,  from 
Selim's  head.  "  'Tis  my  young  boss  what  is  hurt,  and 
we  must  tek  um  home,  as  easy  as  we  can.  I  got  the 
blinkers  straight  now,  and  the  boss  ain't  goin'  give  no 
more  trouble." 

Without  any  hesitation,  Alice  sprang  lightly  into  the 
buggy,  and,  as  the  two  men  lifted  Berwick  in,  took  his 
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head  upon  her  lap.  "Will  you  tell  my  brother  that  I  am 
not  hurt?"  she  said  to  the  white  man.  "He  is  farther  up 
the  road,  but  coming  as  fast  as  he  can." 

As  she  spoke,  fienry  Bohun  appeared,  almost  exhausted 
by  the  run  he  had  had  to  reach  the  spot.  "Great  God, 
Alice!  are  you  hurt?"  he  exclaimed  between  his  gasps, 
as  he  tottered  forward. 

"No,  Henry,  but  Mr.  Gordon  is.  He  stopped  Selim, 
but  he  fell,  and  I  am  afraid  hurt  himself  badly." 

Henry  Bohun  turned  his  glance  toward  the  youth,  of 
whose  existence  up  to  this  time  he  had  scarcely  been  con- 
scious, and  he  examined  him  critically.  Then  after  a 
moment  he  said,  "You  can't  drive  and  hold  his  head  too; 
you  had  better  let  me  take  your  place." 

"Very  well,"  Alice  replied,  "if  it  is  best  I  will  do  so; 
but  this  negro  man  was  going  to  lead  Selim,  and  I  think 
you  had  better  let  him  do  it." 

"Yes,  Cap,"  said  the  white  man,  "you  can't  handle  the 
sick  man  and  a  horse  at  the  same  time;  and  if  I  was  you 
I  wouldn't  disturb  that  young  fellow  much.  He's  bleed- 
ing a  little  at  the  mouth,  and  I  don't  see  nary  a  cut 
there." 

"Henry,"  said  Alice,  in  a  tone  which  now  had  some 
of  Bohun's  imperiousness  in  it,  "Berwick  Gordon,  by 
very  nearly  killing  himself,  has  saved  me  harmless;  it 
seems  to  me  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  help  him,  since  he  is 
hurt.     Why  disturb  him?" 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  Bohun.  "I  will  walk 
alongside."    And  so  it  was  settled. 

Berwick's  side  pained  him  a  great  deal,  and  he  felt  it 
difficult  to  breathe.  He  was  faint  and  sick  from  his 
bruises;  but  for  all  that,  the  kind  touch  with  which  the 
girl  supported  his  head  on  her  lap,  with  one  arm  under 
his  head,  while  with  the  other  she  kept  him  from  slipping, 
was  more  than  comforting.  And  when,  finally,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Gordon  was  reached,  and  Washington  and 
Henry  Bohun,  with  the  aid  of  the  young  waiting-man 
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and  old  Mr.  Gordon,  took  him  in  on  an  improvised 
stretcher,  Berwick  was  sorry  the  trip  was  over. 

"Come  in,  my  dear,  and  tell  me  about  it,"  urged  Miss 
Sarah  Gordon,  anxiously,  and  Alice  followed  her  into 
the  parlor. 

Alice  then  explained  that  Selim,  who  had  always  been 
quiet,  had  suddenly  bolted;  but,  yielding  to  her  brother's 
voice,  had  stopped,  trembling  with  fear,  for  which  no 
reason  appeared.  That  her  brother  had  got  out  of  the 
buggy  and  examined  him  as  he  grew  calmer.  He  could 
find  nothing  wrong,  but  that  after  gathering  the  reins 
he  had  stepped  between  the  wheels  to  get  into  the  buggy 
again,  and  without  the  slightest  warning  the  horse  had 
bolted,  knocking  her  brother  down;  that  Mr.  Bohun  had 
sprung  up  and  made  a  frantic  effort  to  catch  the  buggy 
from  behind,  but  had  been  left  as  the  animal  rushed  to- 
ward the  city,  near  where  Berwick  had  seized  and  stopped 
him  for  a  moment. 

"I  can  only  tell  you.  Miss  Gordon,  that  I  owe  my 
life  to  your  nephew  and  that  negro  Washington;  or, 
rather,  to  your  nephew,  because  I  think  the  negro  was 
thinking  of  him,  not  of  me,  when  he  seized  Selim,  and 
rightly  too,  for  as  I  jumped  out  your  nephew  was  almost 
under  the  horse." 

"Oh!  Washington  is  devoted  to  the  boys,"  returned 
Miss  Gordon,  "and  would  freely  risk  his  life  for  either, 
although  Rupert  is  his  favorite.  I  think,  my  dear,  your 
escape  was  providential." 

"Isaac,  is  Mr.  Berwick  Gordon  much  injured?"  in- 
quired the  old  lady,  a  moment  later,  as  she  saw  the  wait- 
ing-man passing  the  parlor  door  on  his  way  down  from 
the  upper  room,  where  Berwick  had  been  carried." 

"I  am  going  for  the  doctor,  Ma'am,  but  the  gentle- 
mens  don't  think  it  so  very  serious." 

"1  am  certainly  very  glad  to  assure  you,  Miss  Gordon, 
the  injury  is  not  very  serious,  as  far  as  we  can  see,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Henry  Bohun  a  moment  later,  as  he  entered 
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the  room.  "  'Twas  a  most  gallant  action,  however,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  Meanwhile,  I  will  notify  Rupert 
at  once,  and,  Alice,  you  had  better  wait  here,"  continued 
he,  turning  to  his  sister,  "until  I  come  back  for  you.  I 
will  drive  down  to  the  office  of  The  Clarion.  I  think 
Selim  is  quiet  now;  but  I  don't  care  to  take  any  risks 
with  you  again,  so  I  will  come  back  and  walk  home  with 
you.  You  see,  Miss  Gordon,  I  will  add  to  the  obligation 
your  nephew  has  conferred,  by  leaving  my  sister  under 
your  protection  for  a  short  while  longer." 

"I  shall  be  charmed  to  have  her  company,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "and  yours  too,  sir,  if  you  will  stay  to  tea." 

"Thank  you;  your  hospitality  is  appreciated,  I  assure 
you ;  but  I  really  think  I  should  lose  no  time  in  informing 
Rupert  of  the  actual  facts,  for  you  know  they  say  ill  news 
flies  apace." 

"Too  true!"  said  the  old  lady,  clasping  her  hands. 
And  Bohun  bowed  and  departed,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
the  doctor  arrived. 

"A  broken  rib  and  some  bad  bruises,  but  nothing  very 
serious,"  he  said.  "I  will  set  the  rib  and  get  him  as  easy 
as  possible."  And  with  Washington's  help  he  did  so,  as 
Mr.  Gordon,  later  announced. 

"Mr.  Gordon,"  said  Alice,  with  her  firm  young  voice, 
in  which  there  was  not  the  least  affectation  or  evidence 
of  weakness,  "I  am  sure  I  hope  you  realize  how  grateful 
I  am  for  my  rescue,  and  how  much  I  regret  your  son's 
injuries." 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  replied  Mr.  Gordon,  retaining 
her  hand  while  he  spoke,  "if  he  had  acted  otherwise  I 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  him." 

"But  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Gordon,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "He  acted  like 
a  Gordon." 

"He  acted  as  any  young  fellow  with  proper  bringing 
up  would  have  acted,"  said  Mr.  Gordon;  "and  for  my 
part  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  in  his  shoes;  it  is 
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not  often  that  such  a  plain  fellow  gets  a  chance  to  serve 
a  pretty  girl," 

"But  I  don't  think  Berwick  is  plain,"  interposed  Miss 
Gordon;  "he  is  not  exactly  handsome." 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  smiling  as  he  spoke; 
"but  surely  it  is  well  for  him  that  looks  go  a  small  way 
with  men.     Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Alice?" 

"I  should  think  they  do  go  a  very  small  way,"  the  girl 
replied;  "what  one  admires  in  a  man  is  bravery  and 
judgment  and  truth,  devotion  to  principle  and  decision 
in  action." 

"And  what  should  one  admire  in  women.  Miss  Alice?" 
inquired  Mr.  Gordon,  as  they  sat  down  to  the  tea  table. 
"You  young  people  must  give  us  your  views  on  men  and 
things,  you  know,  that  we  old  fogies  may  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  times." 

"A  lady-like  deportment,"  chirped  Miss  Gordon,  "a 
pure  and  innocent  mind,  a  kind  and  forgiving  disposition, 
a  sweet  and  amiable  temper,  and  a  God-fearing  soul." 

Mr.  Gordon  smiled,  but  still  looked  at  Alice. 

"My  idea,"  said  Alice,  with  some  diffidence,  "is  all 
that  is  admirable  in  a  man  is  also  admirable  in  a  woman ; 
except  that  I  don't  think  bravery  to  the  same  degree  is 
essential,  and  in  place  of  judgment  you  might  put  tact." 

"I  like  your  view,"  said  Mr.  Gordon  courteously, 
"and  it  is  well  put." 

"But  now  you  must  give  yours,"  suggested  Alice. 

"I  am  afraid  mine  is  somewhat  antiquated,"  observed 
Mr.  Gordon,  with  a  smile. 

"Still,  you  must  tell  me,"  said  Alice,  "or  how  can  I 
change  mine?" 

"I  do  not  think  you  ever  will,"  he  returned;  "but  if 
you  desire  it  I  will  give  you  an  old  man's  view.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  for  a  woman  to  be  brave  in  the 
same  sense  that  men  should  be  brave.  I  think  she  should 
have  a  sweet  and  gentle  disposition.  She  will  need 
patience.     True  she  must   be.     Pure  she   is,   naturally. 
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And  with  these  qualities  I  think  she  is  abundantly  pro- 
vided to  be  a  comfort  and  a  solace,  to  be  loved  and  pro- 
tected, honored  and  cherished,  by  some  true  man,  and  to 
be  to  him  an  inspiration  for  a  lifetime." 

"But  you  think  of  her,  then,  at  best,  as  an  attachment, 
a  helpmate." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Gordon;  "that  is  her  natural 
state." 

"Miss  Gordon,  you  surely  will  not  admit  that,  will 
you?"  asked  Alice,  turning  to  the  old  maid. 

"I  am  afraid  I  must,"  replied  the  old  spinster.  "I 
would  never  advise  a  girl  to  marry  carelessly;  but  I 
could  not  advise  one  to  remain  unmarried  simply  for  love 
of  independence.  I  think  we  were  fashioned  to  be  helps, 
and  are  never  happier  than  when  helping." 

"Exactly!"  said  Mr.  Gordon;  "the  finest  affection 
which  a  man  can  feel  can  be  traced  to  the  protective  idea ; 
so  can  a  woman's;  a  mother's  affection  is  an  illustration. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  a  woman  is  capable  of  another 
kind  of  affection  which  is,  in  its  way,  just  as  beautifully 
unselfish,  and  it  is  displayed  in  that  obliteration  of  self 
which  helps  another,  not  a  child  or  dependent;  but  one 
too  often,  if  a  loving,  yet  an  egotistical  being,  to  shape 
his  life  at  the  expense  of  the  development  of  her  own. 
However,  Miss  Alice,  this  is  prosy  talk  for  a  young  lady, 
and  we  must  get  back  to  another  plane." 

"Why,"  said  Alice,  "I  like  to  hear  your  views,  and  I 
hope  you  do  not  think  young  girls  are  always  frivolous." 

Mr.  Gordon  did  not  think  a  man's  devotion  to  truth 
required  him  to  be  impolite  to  a  lady;  so,  while  this  was 
to  a  great  degree  his  opinion,  he  said  unhesitatingly  he 
was  very  far  from  thinking  that. 

"Then  why,"  said  Alice,  pursuing  him  relentlessly, 
"did  you  wish  to  get  on  another  plane  with  me?" 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  replied  Mr.  Gordon,  "I  was 
on  no  plane  at  all.  I  was  astride  of  a  pet  hobby,  and  as 
usual  riding  it  to  death.     In  addition,  I  was  conscious  of 
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the  conviction  that  if  the  good  Lord  had  blessed  me  with 
a  gentle,  loving  daughter,  despite  all  my  theories  I  should 
feel  very  much  like  shooting  the  audacious  young  fellow 
who  should  dare  to  propose  to  deprive  me  of  her,  what- 
ever he  may  have  thought  of  the  necessity  of  his  securing 
a  helpmate." 

Alice  laughed  heartily  at  the  glaring  inconsistency  thus 
displayed  by  the  old  gentleman,  but  was  unable  to  press 
him  any  further,  for  a  ring  at  the  bell  announced  her 
brother's  return. 


CHAFER    XXVIII 

Washington's  worries 

Washington  had  helped  to  undress  Berwick  and  had 
assisted  the  doctor  in  bandaging  the  rib  and  dressing  the 
bruises,  and  now  since  the  latter's  departure  and  Mr. 
Gordon's  descent  to  the  lower  rooms  he  was  still  lingering 
about  the  room,  until  some  of  the  family  should  come  up 
again.  The  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  evening;  the 
chance  which  had  brought  him  so  near  to  the  Benjamin 
of  his  old  master's  house  in  the  hour  of  peril,  together  with 
the  feelings  which  Colonel  Everard's  speech  had  aroused 
within  him,  jostled  each  other  and  disturbed  the  negro 
greatly.  This  household  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  for 
the  stalwart,  handsome  Rupert,  who  a  moment  later  en- 
tered the  room  with  anxious  affection  written  on  his  fea- 
tures, Washington  felt  that  he  had  a  love  he  could  not 
feel  for  his  own  children.  This  splendid  specimen  of 
manly  strength  had  singled  him  out,  while  he  was  a  slave, 
and  clung  to  him  with  baby  hands  and  cried  for  him  with 
baby  voice;  and  although  that  was  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  something  tugged  at  his  heart,  at  the  very  sight  of 
Rupert.  What  was  all  the  trouble?  Why  did  the 
negroes  wish  to  rule?  He  was  content  to  be  free,  his 
own  master,  and  surely  if  ever  there  was  a  fool,  Sam 
Jenkinson  was  one;  yet,  many  of  the  negroes  would  vote 
for  Sam  Jenkinson  or  Porter  to  make  laws,  rather  than 
for  a  white  man.  Washington  did  not  wish  to  make 
any  laws,  because  he  knew  he  could  not ;  but  at  the  same 
time    he    had    not    the    slightest    doubt    that    he    had    a 
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great  deal  more  intelligence  than  either  Jenkinson  or 
Porter. 

Was  it  possible,  as  some  of  the  negroes  declared,  that 
if  the  whites  regained  the  rule,  slavery  would  be  restored  ? 
Washington  did  not  think  so ;  but  some  sensible  people  of 
his  own  color  were  dubious.  This  man  Coles  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  leader;  but  would  he  prove  wise  enough  to 
contend  against  hard  Mr.  Bohun,  smart  Mr.  Balch,  and 
Colonel  Everard,  who  seemed  so  confident — the  ugly  old 
Colonel  whom  Washington  had  seen  leading  and  ruling 
so  many  soldiers  when  he  was  with  his  master  in  service. 
Then  how  and  where  was  he,  Washington,  to  range  him- 
self? On  the  side  against  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  Rupert?  Washington  knew  he  could  love  Rupert, 
no  matter  what  side  Rupert  was  on;  but  would  Rupert 
continue  to  love  him  if  he  was  in  opposition  to  the  white 
people  seemingly?  That  was  the  question,  and  he  was 
still  weighing  this  in  his  mind  when  Rupert  turned  from 
the  bed,  where  his  sleeping  brother  lay,  and  approached 
him. 

"Well,  Washington,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "you  always 
seem  to  be  on  hand  when  either  of  us  gets  into  trouble." 

"I  thank  God,  Mass  Rupert,  I  was  there,"  he  said. 
"You  all  know  I  would  die  for  any  one  of  you  all,  from 
your  pa  down." 

"I  know  it,  Washington,"  Rupert  replied,  "and  nothing 
can  ever  change  us." 

"I  wish  there  was  not  all  this  stir  up  about  the  'lection," 
said  Washington;  "all  the  niggers  is  pure  wild.  They 
does  talk  'lection  all  day  and  all  night." 

"Well,"  observed  Rupert,  gravely,  "they  may  talk  as 
much  as  they  please,  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  ruled  by 
that  crew  of  Roberts  and  Short  and  Spittoon  and  Coles 
any  longer." 

"As  for  Mr.  Spittoon,"  said  Washington,  "nobody, 
white  or  black,  got  any  respect  for  him,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
and  Mr.  Short  is  poor  white  trash;  but  this  yere  Gov- 
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ernor,  ain't  he  a  very  good  Governor?  Ain't  he  better 
than  Captain  Caroll  Mann  what  try  to  shoot  you?  Mass 
Rupert,  if  that  rascal  done  shoot  you  that  day,  I  would 
have  mash  his  head  in  with  a  cobble  stone,  if  I  know  they 
would  crack  my  neck  next  day." 

"I  must  say,  I  find  him  something  of  a  pill,"  said  Ru- 
pert, "but  you  see  the  idea  is  to  chuck  him  out  later." 

"What  can  I  do?"  exclaimed  Washington,  almost  tear- 
fully. "My  people  are  all  for  this  yere  man  Coles,  and 
I  believe  they  will  kill  any  black  man  who  don't  vote 
with  the  black  people;  but  if  you  and  your  pa  say  so,  I 
will  vote  for  Colonel  Everard,  or  Mr.  Bohun,  or  any  of 
those  gentlemen,  no  matter  what  happens." 

"Don't  you  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  counseled  Ru- 
pert. "Don't  vote  at  all,  and  keep  out  of  the  way,  for 
there  is  very  apt  to  be  trouble  on  election  day.  Now  I 
don't  hesitate  to  tell  you,  Washington,  that  if  you  were 
living  with  us,  in  our  yard,  it  would  be  different;  but 
living  as  you  do  among  your  people,  we  could  not  protect 
you  at  night,  and  I  don't  wish  you  to  take  any  risks." 

"But  I  heard  old  Bonaparte  and  Henry  Wool  say,  that 
Mr.  Bohun  say,  if  they  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  he  will 
guarantee  them  protection," 

"No  doubt  he  will  try,"  replied  Rupert ;  "but  don't  you 
take  any  risk.  Now  you  had  better  go  home.  Berwick 
is  not  hurt  enough  to  need  you,  and  if  he  should  require 
nursing,  I  will  let  you  know." 

So  Washington  descended :  but  before  he  went  to  his 
own  home  he  repaired  to  the  room  where  old  Annie  was, 
and  stayed  a  while  to  comfort  the  old  bed-ridden  woman 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  child  she  had  nursed. 

Up  in  the  room  over  the  kitchen  he  found  old  Annie 
and  her  attendant. 

"I  so  glad  you  come,"  the  woman  said.  'E  worry  so 
'bout  'e  child  I  can't  git  em  go  to  sleep." 

Out  of  the  mass  of  bed-clothes  peered  a  withered  old 
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black  face,  and  then  a  thin  hand  was  stretched  out  to 
Washington,  pleading  for  comfort. 

"  'E  ain't  hurt  much,  aunty,"  Washington  declared, 
relapsing  more  and  more  into  "Gullah"  as  he  spoke.  "  'E 
rest  easy  now,  and  'e  pa  ain't  da  worry  'bout  em  t'all." 

The  old  mauma  looked  up  gratefully.  She  was  so  weak 
now  that  she  could  scarcely  speak,  but  her  affection  for 
her  former  charges  was  strong  in  her  heart,  and  she  had 
suffered  greater  anguish  at  the  thought  of  the  white  child's 
suffering  than  she  could  possibly  feel  from  the  clutch  of 
that  unseen  hand  which  was  slowly  stifling  her.  Wash- 
ington talked  to  her,  keeping  from  her  his  own  dark  fore- 
bodings, and  striving  only  to  soothe  and  calm  her. 

To  Washington  things  looked  dark  indeed,  but  he  was 
very  glad  that  he  had  discussed  matters  with  Rupert.  As 
long  as  there  was  no  fighting,  he  could  keep  with  his  race. 
If,  after  all,  war  did  come  between  the  blacks  and  whites, 
he  was  ready  to  die,  for  life  would  be  valueless  to  him 
then.  He  was  not  like  old  Annie — he  could  not  con- 
tentedly accept  slavery  again ;  for  he  had  tasted  freedom 
and  it  was  sweet;  but  maybe  some  way  would  be  found 
to  patch  things  up  without  fighting,  after  all. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
"it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good" 

But  if  others  were  disturbed,  there  was  one  to  whom 
the  approaching  political  convulsion  came  as  a  distinct 
benison,  and  that  was  Dr.  Harrison. 

"Milly,"  he  had  said  to  his  wife,  as  on  the  back  porch 
of  his  shanty,  surrounded  by  his  family,  he  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  swept  with  his  gaze  the  miser- 
able sandy  clearing  in  the  pine  barren  where  he  had  been 
buried  for  ten  years,  "we  must  pack  up  now  and  move 
to  Ellenton,  My  place  is  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle. 
There  is  not  a  d — n  bit  of  use  staying  here.  The  farm 
does  not  pay  the  rent;  the  patients  who  could  pay  are 
dead,  it  seems,  or  might  as  well  be,  and  Bob  and  Emma 
are  growing  up  into  regular  country  bumpkins.  If  the 
whole  tribe  are  to  grow  up  like  weeds,  I  can't  see  what 
the  Lord  gave  them  to  us  for." 

"What  do  you  expect  to  do  in  Ellenton,  papa?"  in- 
quired Emma,  a  healthy,  hearty-looking  girl  of  sixteen, 
upon  whom  most  of  the  drudgery  of  affairs  had  fallen  of 
late  years. 

"I  can't  tell,  Em,  until  we  see  how  the  land  lies,  but 
my  idea  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opening  that 
offers." 

"You  might  run  for  an  office,"  suggested  Bob,  looking 
up  from  the  harness  he  was  patching.  "Anything  would 
be  better  than  scratching  these  bare  acres.  I  believe  I 
could  get  something  that  would  pay  me  better.  I  could 
make  more  money  as  a  longshoreman,  stowing  cotton 
aboard  ship,  than  in  turning  up  this  sand." 
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"There  will  hardly  be  any  necessity  of  dropping  to 
that,"  said  his  father.  "I  have  no  doubt  we  can  get  some- 
thing for  you,  although  the  fact  that  you  have  been  denied 
a  college  education  might  debar  you  from  following  a 
profession." 

"Hal  can  follow  you,  father;  but  for  myself,  I  am 
twenty-one,  and  to  work  I  am  going  to  get,  no  matter 
what  it  is.  So  I  warn  you,  people,  if  you  don't  wish  to 
associate  with  a  laboring  man,  you  had  better  draw  the 
line  at  once.  Rupert  has  written  me  more  than  once  that 
a  strong,  able-bodied  man  can  make  two  dollars  a  day 
along  shore  during  the  cotton  season  at  Ellenton,  although 
he  rather  apologized  for  alluding  to  the  work.  I  don't 
look  at  it  that  way,  however.  I  am  plumb  tired  of  play- 
ing gentleman  on  nothing.  If  I  had  gone  to  Ellenton 
five  years  ago  we  would  have  been  better  off  to-day." 

And  so,  to  Miss  Sarah  Gordon's  amazement,  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  sister,  but  a  short  while  after  Ber- 
wick's injury,  informing  her  that  the  Doctor  and  herself, 
bag  and  baggage,  were  coming  to  town. 

"What  in  the  devil  does  he  propose  to  do  here?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Gordon,  in  some  dismay. 

"Milly  does  not  say,"  replied  Miss  Sarah.  "She  only 
states  that  as  the  Doctor  thinks  it  best,  she  will  make  the 
move." 

"Well,  if  they  must  come,  they  must  come ;  but  I  don't 
see  where  in  the  world  we  will  put  them  all,  and  I  confess 
I  have  very  little  patience  with  Harrison.  He  always  has 
been  a  trifling  man." 

"I  don't  think  they  expect  to  come  here,"  said  Miss 
Sarah.  "In  fact,  Milly  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  rent 
a  small  house,  to  which  they  could  bring  what  furniture 
they  have." 

Mr.  Gordon  loved  his  sister,  but  it  was  with  a  distinct 
sensation  of  relief  that  he  realized  that  Dr.  Harrison  and 
he  were  not  to  occupy  the  position  of  host  and  guest. 

"Just  arrange  the  matter  for  them,  and  let  me  know 
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the  expense.  For  Amelia's  and  the  children's  sake  I  am 
glad  they  have  decided  to  leave  that  farm,  w^hich  has  been 
nothing  but  an  expense  for  the  ten  years  they  have  held 
it.  The  eldest  boy  has  something  in  him,  and  if  he  is 
helped  will  support  his  mother  better  than  his  father  has; 
for,  as  for  Dr.  Harrison  himself,  he  seems  in  some  strange 
way  incapaciated  from  earning  a  livelihood.  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  him,  but  Amelia's  existence 
since  her  marriage,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinual, hopeless  drudgery." 

Miss  Sarah  herself  had  more  patience  with  Dr.  Harri- 
son than  her  brother,  because  she  had  lived  with  him  and 
knew  better  his  good  qualities.  In  religion  he  was  thor- 
oughly orthodox,  having  family  prayers  every  morning  and 
grace  before  every  meal.  He  had  shown  himself,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  conservator  of  practices  she  regretted  to  note 
passing  away.  If  he  failed  to  give  his.  wife  the  support 
she  should  have  had,  he  loved  her  just  as  deeply  as  if  she 
had  still  retained  her  freshness  and  youth ;  and  when  he 
had  had  occasion  to  exercise  his  ability  as  a  physician  he 
had  shown  judgment  and  knowledge.  She,  therefore, 
interested  herself  to  secure  a  modest  little  cottage,  and 
obtained  one  not  very  far  from  the  great  residence  of  Mr. 
John  Herndon,  which,  while  a  fine  building,  was  not 
situated  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town  but  in  a 
locality  where  rents  were  more  reasonable.  And  she  also 
took  occasion  to  inform  Miss  Fanny  Grey  that  she  ex- 
pected her  sister's  family  soon  to  arrive  at  Ellenton,  and 
would  be  ver>'  glad  if  she  would  call  upon  her  niece. 

"She  is  three  or  four  years  your  junior,  Fanny,"  she 
said,  "and  I  expect,  very  shy;  so  you  must  help  me  bring 
her  out." 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  LABORS  OF  SYSIPHUS 

The  Hon.  Erastus  Coles  was  into  the  fight  to  the  finish, 
and  each  day  it  was  growing  more  bitter.  He  had  the 
numbers  on  his  side,  of  that  he  was  confident.  He  had 
the  quantity,  but  the  quality  was  against  him,  and  quality 
will  tell.  Upon  whom,  among  his  lieutenants,  could  he 
lean?    Upon  none. 

He  realized  that  upon  himself,  alone  and  unsupported, 
the  weight  must  fall — and  it  was  a  crushing  weight. 
Down  on  the  coast,  where  the  negroes  were  thick,  their 
emotional  natures  must  not  be  keyed  up  too  high — they 
must  be  held  somewhat  in  restraint;  while  in  the  upper 
tier  of  counties  he  must  run  the  gantlet  unsustained,  or 
be  esteemed  a  coward.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  address 
a  hostile  meeting  of  white  men,  fairly  itching  for  a  row, 
especially  when  one  knows  that  one  is  regarded  as  the 
incarnation  of  evil.  To  show  no  lack  of  courage,  and  yet 
to  avoid  a  difficulty,  required  the  possession  of  the  very 
highest  qualities  of  manhood.  But  the  strain  was  terrific, 
and  what  added  to  it  was  that  the  Hon.  Erastus  was  no 
mere  brilliant  adventurer;  for,  despite  the  blemishes  upon 
his  record,  there  was  within  him  some  of  the  elements 
which  lift  the  statesman  above  the  politician.  While  he 
could  taunt  them  when  it  suited  his  purposes  and  helped 
his  end,  this  man  was  stirred  with  a  deep  feeling  of  regard 
for  and  toward  these  representatives  of  a  civilization  so 
different  from  his  own.  Despite  his  apparently  cold  and 
passionless  face,  there  burned  in  his  soul  a  consuming  fire 
to  lift  himself  up  into  the  position  of  a  leader  of  these 
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people,  and  to  shape  and  mould  their  destiny  as  their  new 
life  slowly  took  form.  Despite  their  terrific  prejudices, 
the  unpurchasable  nature  of  the  rank  and  file  moved  him 
to  admiration  and  regard.  They  were  crude  and  raw,  but 
so  strong  and  staunch.  All  classes  and  conditions  he  had 
studied  carefully,  and  he  thought  he  knew  them  as  well 
as  any  man  could. 

For  the  showy  Mann,  once  a  fellow,  he  maintained  a 
tolerance  tinged  with  contempt;  for  he  knew  Mann  to 
be  a  brilliant  freebooter,  brave,  keen,  and  unscrupulous, 
but  vain  to  a  degree,  and  unstable  as  water. 

Between  himself  and  men  like  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr. 
Grey  he  knew  there  must,  for  a  long  time,  remain  a 
chasm  which  their  prejudices  could  not  permit  to  be 
bridged. 

For  Gross,  Petite,  and  such,  a  modus  vivendi  could  be 
established  at  once,  he  thought. 

With  regard  to  Balch,  he  felt  some  provocation  mingled 
with  a  feeling  of  friendship.  It  was  merely  a  temporary 
parting.  Their  aims  were  too  similar.  They  represented 
too  much  in  common  for  them  to  remain  permanently 
estranged,  if  he,  Coles,  could  only  conquer. 

Why  had  Balch  deserted  him?  He  had  thought  at  one 
time  he  had  the  editor  absolutely  committed,  but  he  had 
failed  to  hold  him.  Patience!  he  must  only  strive  the 
harder.  With  Balch,  the  task  would  have  been  easy; 
without  him,  it  must  be  accomplished  nevertheless. 

For  Bohun  even,  the  haughty  marplot,  he  had  tolerance, 
although  he  realized  the  strength  of  the  feeling  against 
him  in  that  quarter,  where  pride  of  birth  and  ancestry 
nourished  the  animosity  which  the  latter  felt  against  the 
able  stranger  who  had  invaded  what  Bohun  considered  the 
patrimony  of  himself  and  his  fellows,  to  shape  it  to  his 
own  ends. 

These  all,  with  their  aims  and  purposes,  he  could  under- 
stand. 

But  the  great  unknown  quantity  was  Colonel  Everard. 
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Was  he  representative  of  qualities  yet  untested?  What 
did  this  strange  mixture  of  liberality  and  conservative 
wisdom,  of  narrowness,  character  and  courage  represent? 

For  him,  material  prosperity  was  evidently  by  no  means 
everything.  Nor,  while  greatly  respecting  family,  was 
he  blinded  by  name  alone.  In  his  view,  a  man  evidently 
was  entitled,  to  a  great  extent,  to  such  esteem  as  his  vir- 
tues obtained  for  him,  not  what  the  accident  of  his  birth 
alone  gave  him.  He  was  no  bourbon,  and  yet  he  meant 
to  retain  as  much  of  the  past  as  it  was  possible  to  adapt  to 
the  future.  That  he  weighed  everything  most  carefully 
and  impartially ;  that  he  was  willing  to  hear  all  that  could 
be  argued  for  every  question,  and  to  seriously  consider 
every  point,  was  not  to  be  doubted;  but  in  the  end,  after 
all  had  been  balanced,  it  was  no  less  apparent  that  he 
was  as  inexorable  as  Bohun  himself  in  his  determination 
to  accomplish  his  end,  cost  what  it  might.  And  was  it 
not  his  conclusion  and  such  as  he  represented  that  he. 
Coles,  must  be  beaten?     The  Hon.  Erastus  felt  it  was. 

But  the  very  difficulties  inspired  the  adventurer;  and 
as  he  reviewed  the  dangers  which  beset  his  path  his  soul 
was  lifted  up  again  with  the  thought  that  upon  him,  and 
him  alone,  as  upon  no  one  else  in  the  great  Republic, 
rested  the  decision  whether  the  policy  of  Reconstruction 
was  right  or  wrong.  With  him  stood  or  fell  the  black 
man ;  for  he  realized  fully  that  the  struggle  was  a  struggle 
of  races.  Not  one  out  of  ten  thousand  of  these  men  who 
opposed  him  believed  the  negro  could  ever  be  lifted  to  the 
condition  of  the  white  man,  and  assimilation  meant  to 
them  the  destruction,  the  annihilation  of  the  whites. 

What  did  it  mean,  in  truth?  Here,  face  to  face  with 
them,  in  masses,  doubts  arose  he  never  knew  in  his  cold 
Northern  home. 

The  night  air  blew  in  through  the  window  of  the  room 
in  the  hotel  where  he  rested.  The  remembrance  of  the 
day's  doings  was  fresh  in  his  mind.  His  companions  had 
retired.     He  alone  sat  up  thinking  over  the  day's  work. 
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The  taunts  with  which  he  had  been  received  by  the  ag- 
gressive white  minority,  the  determination  which  had  so 
drawn  and  fixed  every  white  face  he  met  with  in  his 
movements  throughout  the  State,  caused  him  to  feel  that 
he  was  moving  above  a  smouldering  fire  which  might  at 
any  moment  burst  forth  and  envelop  the  State  in  a  con- 
flagration. 

Was  the  game  worth  the  candle?  Were  these  blacks, 
judged  by  their  use  of  it,  worthy  of  the  rights  bestowed 
upon  them?  Could  they  by  any  guidance  make  head 
against  the  thoroughly  organized  superior  race,  whose  un- 
tiring determination  he  sympathized  with,  even  while  it 
was  opposed  to  him.  Rats  desert  a  sinking  ship;  and  as 
the  contest  proceeded  and  the  determination  of  the  whites 
became  more  fixed  and  unalterable,  one  by  one  the  whites, 
who  could  make  terms,  deserted  and  crept  over  to  the 
Democracy.  Almost  unaided,  he  led  the  horde  of  blacks. 
And  what  a  crew  they  were!  At  the  head  of  them  the 
most  highly  educated,  the  most  daring  and  determined, 
stood  the  very  man  he,  Coles,  had  refused  to  support,  and 
whom  he  had  denounced  as  the  most  corrupt  member  of 
his  race  not  two  years  ago.  By  the  hard  exigencies  of 
politics  it  was  upon  this  man  he  now,  in  some  measure, 
must  rely.  Then  the  recollection  of  all  that  he  had  had 
to  endure  from  close  contact  with  such  as  B.  F.  Porter 
and  Sam  Jenkinson  came  over  him  like  a  hot,  fetid  blast 
of  air,  almost  overpowering  him  with  disgust.  That  he, 
a  cultivated,  educated  man,  should  have  to  listen  to  the 
colossal  lies  with  which  these  two  interlarded  their  dis- 
courses, sickened  him.  The  last  assertion  of  Porter,  de- 
livered with  absolute  gravity  to  a  gaping  crowd  of  blacks, 
that  he  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been  at  the  time  an 
infant  in  arms,  had  frequently  seen,  in  slavery  times,  the 
negroes  placed  under  cotton  presses  by  their  fiendish  mas- 
ters, in  the  inordinate  desire  of  the  latter  to  abuse  and 
destroy  their  human  property,  even  if  he  had  in  saying  so 
to   anticipate  the  construction  of  that  useful  mercantile 
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invention,  created  in  the  Northern  hearer's  breast  a  sensa- 
tion akin  to  despair  with  regard  to  those  who  could  make 
or  believe  such  senseless  statements. 

If  there  were  only  a  few  more  colored  men  like  Alfred 
Taylor  there  would  be  some  faint  hope;  for  Taylor,  if 
weak,  was  not  vicious,  nor  did  he  lie  from  pure  love  of 
lying;  but  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  black  and  mulatto 
leaders  were  beyond  redemption. 

As  he  sat  there  alone  in  his  chamber  he  picked  up  a 
copy  of  The  Clarion  and  wearily  scanned  it,  looking  for 
the  usual  tirade  against  himself,  and  bracing  himself  to 
read  it  through.  He  saw  none  in  that  issue,  but  his  eye 
was  attracted  by  something  which  cut  deeper  than  any- 
thing that  Balch  could  have  written.  It  was  a  simple, 
straightforward  appeal  to  the  Northern  public,  in  behalf 
of  his  opponent,  by  men  of  Northern  birth  and  rearing: 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York;  a  son  from  almost  every  Northern  State;  all 
proclaiming,  to  their  friends  and  kinsmen,  that  the  over- 
throw of  himself  was  their  salvation.  He  felt  as  one  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends  might  feel. 

What  was  this?  Lincoln's  minister  at  the  Hague? 
What  had  he  to  say?  He  read  it  with  feverish  haste. 
The  Abolitionist  declared  to  the  world,  as  the  result  of 
personal  inspection,  that  the  government  with  which  he. 
Coles,  was  connected  "should  not  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  government.  It  is,"  he  wrote,  "the  installation 
of  a  huge  system  of  brigandage.  The  men  who  have  had 
it  in  control  and  who  now  have  it  in  control  are  the  picked 
villains  of  the  community.  They  are  the  highwaymen  of 
the  State.  They  are  professional  legislative  robbers. 
They  are  men  who  have  studied  and  practiced  the  art  of 
legalized  theft.  They  are  in  no  sense  different  from  or 
better  than  the  men  who  fill  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries 
of  the  world.  They  are  precisely  that  class,  only  more 
daring  and  audacious.  Their  sole  base  object  is  to  gorge 
the  Individual  with  public  plunder.     Having  done  it,  they 
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turn  around  and  buy  immunity  for  their  acts  by  sharing 
their  gains  with  the  ignorant,  pauperized,  besotted  crowd 
who  have  chosen  them  to  the  stations  they  fill,  and  which 
enable  them  to  rob  and  plunder." 

Coles  put  down  the  paper.  The  sting  of  it  was  the 
truth  of  it. 

His  own  career  stretched  before  him.  The  fearful, 
glorious  carnival  of  war,  and  then  the  opportunities  which 
Reconstruction  had  opened  to  him,  a  poor  man,  for  rapidly 
acquiring  money.  If  he  had  kept  his  hands  absolutely 
clean,  in  what  way  would  the  State  have  gained?  At 
first,  in  the  hot  fire  of  his  Abolitionistic  teachings,  it  had 
almost  seemed  like  spoiling  the  Egyptians.  A  feeling  of 
tenderness  for  the  poor  slaves,  who  were  only  taking  a 
part  of  that  which  they  had  themselves  amassed  for  their 
masters,  passed  imperceptibly  into  a  feeling  of  tenderness 
for  himself  who  had  helped  to  free  them.  Was  not  the 
laborer  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  But  the  appetite  of  the  blacks 
for  plunder  had  appalled  him  when  his  own  hunger  had 
abated.  With  them  it  was  not  the  satisfaction  of  a 
healthy  appetite  for  gain,  but  ever  growing  riot  and  waste 
and  debauchery.  The  fearful  wrong  of  it  had  moved  him 
to  make  a  stand,  and  then  had  come  the  dream  of  a  great 
ambition  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  body-politic.  Ah,  if 
he  could  only  wipe  out  some  of  those  ugly  spots!  Give 
him  but  to  achieve  victory  in  the  impending  struggle,  and 
his  life  would  be  consecrated  to  high  and  lofty  purposes. 
All  should  be  lifted  with  him,  and  a  reign  of  peace  and 
plenty  prevail. 

But  could  he  win?  Was  there  material  left  him  with 
which  to  work  effectively?  Was  the  negro  capable  of 
development  beyond  a  point  ?  There  was  courage  enough, 
but  was  there  tenacity  of  purpose  in  the  makeup  of  these 
careless,  light-hearted  beings,  all  fury  one  moment  and 
good-natured  childishness  the  next.  As  if  to  answer  him, 
down  the  now  deserted  street  a  negro  passed,  singing: 
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"'B'er  rabbit,  wha  you  da  do  day?' 

"  'I  pickin'  up  de  oshter  for  de  young  gal. 

De  oshter  bite  off  my  fingah, 

And  de  young  gal  tek  um  for  laugh  at ! 

Oh,  de  young  gal !     Oh,  de  young  gal ! 

And  de  young  gal  tek  um  for  laugh  at !'  " 

The  Hon.  Erastus  turned  from  the  window  and  sought 
his  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

COUNTRY  COME  TO   TOWN 

To  Emma  Harrison,  a  soul  translated  from  the  desolate 
pine  barrens  of  North  Bayfort,  the  city  of  Ellenton  was 
a  paradise.  Buried  from,  the  date  of  her  sixth  birthday  in 
the  miserable  flats  of  North  Bayfort,  twenty  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  working  too  hard,  as  cook, 
seamstress  and  maid-of-all-work,  for  much  reflection,  her 
few  pleasures  had  been  the  long  monthly  drive  to  the 
station  or  cross-roads  store,  an  occasional  fish  with  Bob, 
and  some  horseback  riding  when  she  was  young  and  did 
not  mind  straddling  the  old  plough  horse,  for  side  saddle 
she  never  had  had.  But  hard  work  had  agreed  with  Em, 
and  she  was  a  buxom  lass.  She  could  hardly  have  been 
called  handsome,  but  she  was  a  handy,  sympathetic  girl, 
always  ready  to  forget  her  own  troubles  in  order  to 
help  lighten  the  woes  and  afflictions  of  the  tribe  growing 
up  around  her  in  drearier  and  drearier  poverty.  Em's 
hands  were  large  and  red;  so  red  that  Em  blushed  now 
when  in  the  city  she  looked  at  them ;  but  they  were  gentle 
if  strong,  and  no  amount  of  hard  work  could  make  them 
hard,  although  they  had  grown  large  and  red  from  steady 
use  and  work.  Mrs.  Harrison  had  not  thrown  any 
work  on  Em.  The  mother,  poor  soul!  had  worked  as 
long  as  she  had  any  strength  left;  but  what  with  child- 
bearing  and  steady  drudgery,  her  vitality  was  about  ex- 
hausted. Six  children  she  had  buried  and  six  were  with 
her  still.  Yet  life  was  not  so  dark  for  her  as  might  have 
been  imagined ;  for  those  still  around  her  were  most  affec- 
tionate; and  better  than  books  or  music  to  the  devoted 
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soul  was  the  Doctor  and  his  wonderful  tongue,  his  mar- 
velous facility  for  building  castles  in  the  air.  In  him  she 
still  believed  as  implicitly  as  she  had  when,  as  trustful 
little  Amelia  Gordon,  she  had  put  her  hand  in  his  and 
taken  him  for  better  or  for  worse,  getting  mainly  the 
latter. 

If  Em  was  not  a  beauty,  she  was  not  absolutely  devoid 
of  attractive  qualities;  for  she  was  a  hearty,  bouncing 
girl,  with  an  elastic  step,  which  carried  her  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  lightly  and  easily,  and  with  the 
free  grace  of  an  Indian.  In  fact,  even  in  the  desolate 
region  where  they  sojourned  her  charms  had  fired  at  least 
one  male  admirer;  for  Sandy  Norton,  a  freckled-faced 
youth,  one  year  her  senior,  who  lived  at  the  edge  of  the 
great  swamp,  two  miles  farther  than  the  Harrisons  from 
the  station,  and  who  occasionally  accompanied  Bob  on 
shooting  and  fishing  expeditions,  ventured  to  lay  bare  to 
the  latter  the  state  of  his  heart  with  regard  to  Em. 

Bob's  reply  had  hardly  been  encouraging  to  the  suitor; 
for  it  had  been  to  the  effect  that  as  long  as  Sandy  kept 
his  discovery  to  himself  he,  Bob,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  but  if  Em  were  ever  disturbed  by  attentions  distasteful 
to  her  somebody  would  get  the  d — dest  licking  he  had 
ever  experienced  in  his  life.  Now,  however,  without  ever 
having  known  of  the  pangs  which  had  rent  Sandy's  heart 
upon  her  departure,  Em  was  bustling  about  the  little 
house  in  Ellen  ton  which  Mr.  Gordon  had  rented  for  the 
Harrisons.  There  had  been,  upon  the  day  of  their  arrival, 
a  great  dinner  at  the  Gordons,  in  which  all  but  Berwick 
had  participated ;  but  the  Harrisons  had  trooped  up- 
stairs to  see  him  before  and  after,  and  old  times  had  been 
talked  over,  without  exhausting  the  topics  of  interest  in 
that  first  day.  Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
the  Harrison  family  were  all  doing  the  city,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  bent.  Rupert,  with  Bob,  had  struck  out 
for  the  wharves,  to  see  if  the  latter  could  not  get  a  place 
as  cotton  turner,  which  Rupert  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
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take,  at  less  pay  than  work  along  shore,  on  account  of 
the  possible  prospects  in  it  of  some  rise.  Hal,  the  prospec- 
tive physician,  was  sitting  with  Berwick,  one  year  his 
senior,  and  hearing  of  the  great  world  which  Berwick 
had  seen  in  the  city  and  at  school.  Mrs.  Harrison  and 
the  youngest  child,  Lucy,  were  visiting  Miss  Sarah  Gor- 
don, and  James  and  John,  the  twins,  nine  years  old,  with 
Mattie,  who  was  eleven,  were  playing  in  the  yard  of 
their  new  residence,  poking  into  the  outhouses,  climbing 
the  fences,  overlooking  the  neighbors,  and  enjoying  their 
discoveries  far  more  than  Columbus  ever  did  his.  Em, 
as  housemaid,  was  fixing  up  the  house,  and,  as  busy  as  a 
bee,  putting  to  rights,  and  singing  from  cheerfulness. 

It  never  occurred  to  Em  that  Hal  could  have  been 
much  better  employed,  helping  her,  than  lazily  sitting 
in  Berwick's  room  at  the  Gordons'  chatting.  She  never 
thought  of  impressing  James  and  John  or  Mattie,  nor  did 
she  regard  it  as  other  than  perfectly  natural  when  the 
Doctor  sallied  forth  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  although  she  might  have  surmised  to  where  a 
portion  of  it  would  lead  before  he  returned  from  his  wan- 
derings. But  what  did  disturb  Em  was  an  unexpected 
and  lively  ring  at  the  door-bell.  On  hearing  it  she  ran 
to  the  window  and  peeped  out. 

In  front  of  the  door  was  a  dog-cart.  A  groom  in  livery 
was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  handsome  bay  horse,  in 
showy  harness,  attached  thereto,  while  on  the  door-step  of 
the  house  was  the  late  occupant  of  the  vehicle.  Em,  look- 
ing down  upon  her,  could  not  see  the  visitor  very  well ; 
but  she  noted  that  she  was  dressed  in  a  tailor-made  suit 
of  blue  broadcloth,  with  jacket  to  match,  open  at  the  front, 
and  exhibiting  a  silk  shirt  waist  of  a  light  shade.  Upon 
her  head,  somewhat  to  one  side,  was  a  black  velvet  hat, 
with  a  great  curling  feather,  and  dove-colored  kid  gloves 
covered  her  hands,  in  one  of  which  she  held  a  silver  card 
case.  The  visitor's  face  was  not  discernible ;  but  from 
the  tilt  of  the  hat  her  hair  could  be  seen,  and  that,  by  its 
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glossy  freshness  and  the  profusion  of  the  masses  of  it, 
together  with  what  Em  could  make  out  of  the  figure, 
suggested  youth. 

From  this  survey  Em  looked  down  involuntarily  upon 
her  own  cheap  print,  freshly  done  up  as  it  was,  and  then 
upon  the  long  white  apron,  upon  which  her  large  red  hands 
seemed  to  grow  and  incarnadine  as  she  gazed.  Her 
hair,  she  knew,  was  blowzy.  She  could  not  perceive  the 
stranger.  Why,  this  elegant  creature  would  take  her  for 
the  maid !  Just  then  there  came  a  second  and  determined 
ring,  and  Em,  in  despair,  descended.  But  as  she  did  so  a 
happy  thought  struck  her,  and  was  seized  upon  by  her 
countrified,  panic-stricken  soul.  She  would  be  the  maid, 
and  say  that  everybody  was  out. 

Quite  composed  then,  she  opened  the  door,  prepared 
to  execute  this  deep  stratagem;  but  in  place  of  permitting 
it,  the  stranger  stepped  in,  offering  her  gloved  hand  with 
a  charming  smile  and  saying: 

"Miss  Harrison,  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you.  We  are 
neighbors,  and  hearing  of  your  arrival  I  have  stopped,  on 
my  way  back  from  shopping,  to  call  .upon  your  mother 
and  yourself.  Is  Mrs.  Harrison  at  home,  or  are  you  hold- 
ing the  fort  by  yourself  ?  You  must  excuse  the  pleasantry, 
but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  forced  an  entrance." 

"You  are  very  kind  to  come,"  Em  replied,  looking  down 
at  her  apron ;  "Mamma  is  out,  and  I  am — " 

"Busy  working,  I  see,"  observed  the  visitor,  coolly 
taking  off  her  gloves  and  hat  as  she  spoke.  "I  am  Miss 
Margaret  Herndon,  a  genuine  Virginian,  fond  of  fun, 
but  not  afraid  of  work.     Let  me  help  you." 

"In   that  dress?"   faltered   Em. 

"Certainly!"  replied  Madge.  "I  will  take  off  this 
jacket,  borrow  and  put  on  one  of  your  aprons, — I  am  sure 
you  have  two  or  three, — roll  up  my  sleeves,  and  pitch  in. 
Shall  I  take  my  hat  and  gloves  up  to  your  room,  or  leave 
them  here?"    And  she  stood  expectant  and  smiling.     By 
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this  time  Madge's  spirit  of  friendliness  became  infectious, 
and   Em   invited   her  up. 

"You  know,"  said  Em,  as  the  two  girls  entered  the 
modest  apartment  which  Em  shared  with  Mattie,  "I  am 
just  from  the  country,  and  I  was  scared  out  of  my  senses 
when  I  saw  you,  so  beautifully  dressed,  evidently  calling 
on  the  ladies,  when  really  I  am  the  maid;  but  I  don't 
wonder  that  you  are  willing  to  pin  on  an  apron,  roll  up 
your  sleeves  and  pretend  to  be  one  too,  for  you  are  ten 
times  prettier  than  before." 

"Do  you  think  my  arms  are  pretty?"  inquired  Madge, 
looking  down  complacently  at  them.  "I  like  admiration, 
but  there  is  work  in  me  also,"  she  continued  as  she  bent 
forward,  grasping  a  broom  which  she  had  seized. 

"Your  arms  are  so  round  and  white,  I  would  like  to 
kiss  them!"  exclaimed  Em,  enthusiastically. 

"As  far  as  kissing  goes,"  said  Madge,  "at  that,  you 
will  find  me  quite  a  Christian." 

"How's  that?"  inquired  Em,  somewhat  puzzled. 

"Why,"  replied  Madge,  "if  you  smacked  me  on  one 
cheek,   I   would   offer  you   the   other." 

This  was  too  much  for  Em;  and  forgetting  all  about 
tailor-made  gowns  and  calico  dresses,  she  flung  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  this  delightful  girl  and  gave  her  a 
hearty  hug  and  a  succession  of  kisses.  "You  shall  do 
just  what  you  please.  I  know  you  must  be  good,  for  you 
are  too  sweet  to  be  otherwise.  There  is  really  no  need  to 
sweep,  nor  anything  of  consequence  to  be  done  up  here; 
but  you  can  go  ahead,  if  you  like,  at  anything,  while  I 
go  to  bring  up  some  water."  And  picking  up  a  couple  of 
tins,  she  ran  down-stairs  to  the  pump. 

"I  am  the  maid  of  all  work  in  this  establishment,"  said 
Em,  as  she  returned,  with  her  tins  filled,  "and,  as  you 
have  volunteered  to  assist  me,  I  am  going  to  make  no 
further  pretenses.  I  am  going  down  in  the  pantry  now, 
to  clean  the  knives,  and  then  I  am  going  to  prepare  for 
some  cooking." 
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"Let  me  clean  the  knives  while  you  get  your  prepara- 
tions for  cooking  ready,  and  then,  when  I  have  done  that 
much  work,  if  I  get  in  your  way,  I  will  go ;  but  surely  you 
must  have  a  leisure  hour,  and  when  I  find  that  out,  I  am 
coming  to  take  you  out  driving." 

"That  would  be  delightful,"  Em  replied;  "but  I  fear 
it  must  be  postponed  for  a  while,  because — because  I 
have  not  any  clothes;  you  know  I  am  just  from  the  coun- 
try." 

"O,  I  will  dress  just  as  modestly  as  possible,"  said  the 
other.  "I  will  discard  this  outrageous  hat,  and  be  as 
soberly  attired  as  a  field  sparrow  or  brown  thrush." 

Thus  chatting,  they  descended  the  stairway  to  the 
first  floor,  and  entered  the  small  pantry,  where  Madge  sat 
down  at  the  knife-board  and  was  soon  busy  with  the 
knives,  while  Em  popped  in  and  out  and  made  excursions 
up-stairs,  in  search  of  articles  still  unpacked.  Upon  one 
of  these  absences  Madge  heard  the  front  door  open  and 
two  men  enter  the  house.  She  could  not  retreat,  so  she 
placidly  continued  her  work. 

"Em  is  there,  back  in  the  pantry;  I  hear  her  at  work," 
said  a  strange  voice.  "I  tell  you,  Rupert,  although  I 
don't  scare  easy  myself,  Em  is — "  The  sentence  was 
never  completed ;  for  upon  opening  the  door  and  dis- 
covering who  was  in  the  pantry  the  young  man,  who  had 
just  declared  he  did  not  scare  easy,  almost  knocked 
Rupert  down  in  his  eflforts  to  back  out  of  the  door  and 
escape. 

"Why,  Miss  Herndon,  this  is  a  charming  surprise!" 
exclaimed  Rupert;  for  Bob  had  vanished,  and  Rupert, 
alone,  was  standing  up  in  the  doorway,  gazing  at  the 
beautiful  arms  bared  to  the  elbow  and  engaged  in  their 
homely  task.  Beautiful  she  had  seemed  to  him  before,  but 
never  as  beautiful  as  this.  The  apron  he  thought  the 
most  fetching  thing  he  had  ever  looked  upon  in  the  way 
of  a  woman's  dress,  but  that  was  only  because  of  the 
association  of  ideas. 
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"It  is  undoubtedly  a  surprise,"  replied  Madge  coolly, 
as  she  proceeded  to  rub  the  knife-board,  undismayed  ; 
"for,  as  you  are  fully  aware,  this  is  woman's  hour  in  the 
house,  and  men  are  supposed  to  be  at  work,  at  their 
places  of  business." 

"Judged  by  my  cousin's  precipitate  retreat,  women  are 
evidently  not  supposed  to  be  at  work  in  this  household 
at  any  hour,"  retorted  Rupert;  "for  the  sight  of  one 
working  seems  to  have  unnerved  him. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "that  his 
disappearance  is  due  to  that  shock,  or  simply  that  he  failed 
to  recognize  the  worker?" 

"I  think  he  recognized  'the  time  for  disappearing,' 
which  you,  Mr.  Gordon,  had  better  recognize  also.  Do 
you  not  realize  that  this  is  the  pantry,  the  woman's  king- 
dom, into  which  no  man  should  ever  look,  except  with  the 
eye  of  faith?  Vanish,  Mr.  Gordon,  vanish!  Here,  Em, 
drive  this  cousin  of  yours  out  of  our  kingdom." 

"Can't  I  catch  my  bashful  cousin  and  introduce  him 
to  you?"  inquired  Rupert,  still  lingering. 

"No,"  said  Madge,  "it  would  be  too  cruel;  but  I  will 
be  happy  to  see  him  with  you  when  you  happen  to  call 
upon  me  again.  I  have  fallen  quite  in  love  with  his  dear 
little,  busy  sister,  and,  possibly,  away  from  her,  I  might 
enioy  seeing  you  both.  Here,  both  of  you,  or  either  of 
you,  are  de  trop" 

"Remember,  Em,  I  was  always  your  favorite  cousin, 
you  know,"  called  out  Rupert  as  he  departed ;  and  not 
long  afterwards  Miss  Herndon  left  also. 

Em's  rara  avis,  she  was  provoked  to  find,  when  the 
visit  was  mentioned  to  them,  did  not  excite  in  the  breasts 
of  the  elders  the  same  interest  as  had  been  aroused  in  her 
own.  Bob  was  still  awe-struck  and  speechless  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  true ;  but  Mrs.  Harrison  merely  observed  that 
she  had  better  ask  her  Aunt  Sarah  about  her  new  friend 
before  getting  too  intimate,  and  Dr.  Harrison,  as  usual. 
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speaking  upon  every  topic  which  came  up,  declared  au- 
thoritatively that  the  Herndons  were  nobodies. 

"  'Mr.  Hemdon  is  as  rich  as  cream,'  so  Berwick  says," 
observed  Hal,  tentatively. 

"Pooh!"  said  the  Doctor,  "your  uncle  could  buy  him 
out  to-morrow." 

"Well,  that  is  not  Berwick's  opinion,"  persisted  Hal, 
for  in  the  two  days  in  which  he  had  been  in  town  his 
father  had  grown  somewhat  smaller  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
was  not  so  ready  to  be  snuffed  out  on  every  occasion,  as 
he  had  been  in  the  country,  by  Sir  Oracle. 

The  Doctor  paused;  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
assert  himself  at  once.  He  was  on  new  ground  and  must 
be  positive,  and  in  his  most  convincing  tone  he  said  al- 
most sternly,  "I  am  not  giving  you  an  opinion,  sir,  I  am 
stating  to  you  a  fact."  And  for  the  rest  of  the  meal  the 
Doctor  held  the  floor  in  uninterrupted  discourse. 

"It  was  a  wise  step  coming  here  when  we  did,"  the 
Doctor  said  to  his  wife  after  dinner.  "I  only  wish  I 
had  come  before ;  the  possibilities  here  are  immense.  With 
a  very  little  capital  a  man  could  easily  acquire  a  fortune. 
I  dropped  on  a  fellow  to-day  who  seems  to  be  a  very 
talented  mechanic,  and  who  has  an  invention  which  only 
needs  the  right  kind  of  promoter  to  push  it  to  success. 
It's  a  scheme  for  making  hay  out  of  marsh.  The  supply 
of  marsh  is  practically  limitless  from  Maryland  to 
Florida.  It  is  excellent  food  for  stock,  the  only  trouble 
being  that  it  imparts  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  animals  eating  it.  That  can  be  obviated  by 
decorticating  the  blades  and  steeping  them  in  water.  This 
fellow,  Coronado,  showed  me  his  machine,  and  I  was  so 
struck  with  it  that  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  it.  I  had 
been  very  economical  with  that  money  Berwick  loaned 
me  to  move  on,  and  so  had  more  than  I  needed.  Coronado 
at  first  wanted  five  hundred  for  a  fourth  interest,  but 
finally  yielded  when  I  made  him  a  plump  offer  of  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  cash.  I  drew  up  the  assignment  after 
examining  his  patent  right,  for  I  am  something  of  a  jack 
of  all  trades,  and  I  have  it  here."  And  the  Doctor  tapped 
his  breast  coat  pocket  significantly. 

"Why,  where  ever  did  you  meet  him?"  inquired  the 
confiding  wiie. 

"Hem,  hem!"  ejaculated  the  Doctor,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded :  "As  I  was  passing  a  saloon  in  Regent  Street  I 
commenced  to  cough  and  stopped  in  to  get  the  dust  out 
of  my  throat.  I  don't  think  the  cough  is  serious,  but  it  is 
annoying;  and  in  there  I  met  the  party.  We  got  chat- 
ting, and  he  happened  to  touch  on  the  topic.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  see  that  it  was  a  good  thing,  and  I  worked 
it  to  fruition." 

Mrs.  Harrison,  "with  bowed  head  and  labor-dimmed 
eyes,"  gazed  fondly  at  her  husband. 

The  Doctor  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

"I  will  have  this  thing  fairly  launched  in  three  months," 
he  said.  "If  there  was  not  all  this  stir  about  politics, 
I  could  start  at  once,  but  public  interests  before  private. 
Our  public  duties  done,  then  comes  my  chance.  Em 
can  take  music  lessons,  and  I  will  buy  her  a  piano." 

"I  think  she  would  rather  have  a  cow,"  observed  Mrs. 
Harrison. 

"Then  I'll  buy  her  the  finest  Jersey  that  can  be  found. 
Em  is  a  d — n  good  housekeeper,  and  if  she  likes  to  in- 
dulge that  fancy  she  shall  keep  house  in  different  style 
than  she  has  been  accustomed  to.  This  yard  is  too  small. 
Why  did  Sister  Sarah  choose  this  place?  We  are  a  little 
cramped.  Sister  Sarah  is  a  good  woman,  but  I  never 
saw  an  old  maid  in  all  my  life  who  was  not  narrow  and 
contracted  in  all  her  ideas.  You  would  have  been  just 
that  way,   Milly,   if  you  had  not  married  me." 

With  a  look  that  was  almost  adoration,  Mrs.  Harrison 
gazed  upon  the  sorry  being  who  had  stooped  to  bestow 
upon  her  the  blessed  pangs  of  maternity.     "Sarah  has  a 
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good  heart,  dear,  but  she  has  never  been  subjected  to 
expanding  influences,  and  we  should  remember  that,"  she 
said  softly.  And  she  really  credited  to  her  partner  the 
patience  and  amiability  which  enabled  her  to  exult  in  a 
bond  a  less  unselfish  soul  could  scarcely  have  endured. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  BETTER  HALF  OF  HUMANITY 

Doctor  Harrison  was  not  stingy,  and  everything  he 
possessed,  even  his  time,  he  was  generous  with.  He  gave 
so  much  of  the  latter  to  Mr.  Gordon,  a  few  evenings 
after  his  great  purchase,  that  his  brother-in-law  was  in- 
duced to  put  up  a  sum,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
expended  by  the  Doctor,  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
scheme.  Dr.  Harrison  was  very  fond  of  his  brother-in- 
law  and  most  desirous  that  he  should  not  miss  this  chance ; 
therefore,  when  he  actually  succeeded  in  procuring  for 
him  an  interest  in  the  invention,  equal  to  his  own,  for  one- 
fifth  of  the  money  he  himself  had  expended,  he  plumed 
himself  not  a  little  on  the  feat.  What  Mr,  Gordon 
thought  about  it,  was  never  known ;  but  he  had  given  his 
check  with  a  resigned  air,  and  took  the  assignment  with 
patience,  and  placed  it  among  various  other  investments, 
such  as  exchanged  checks  and  notes,  barred  by  the  statute, 
and  odds  and  ends,  which  had  come  to  him  during  his 
life  as  the  accompaniment  of  certain  intimacies. 

Bob,  meanwhile,  stuck  to  his  work  religiously,  and  Em 
was  too  much  occupied  to  have  much  thought  for  the 
outer  world.  But  the  outer  world  would  obtrude  itself 
upon  her;  and  to  her  dismay  the  card  which  Fanny  Grey 
had  left  at  the  house,  the  one  evening  Em  was  out  with 
Madge  for  the  glorious  drive,  was  accompanied  by  a  little 
note,  inviting  her  to  tea  a  few  evenings  later.  Mattie 
rushed  to  the  door  and  shoved  it  into  Em's  hand  before 
the  latter  could  get  out  of  the  dog-cart. 

"A  negro  man  brought  it,"  shouted  Mattie,  almost 
swallowing  her  words,"  just  as  you  drove  oflF." 
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"I  can't  possibly  go,"  said  Em,  decidedly,  after  she  had 
broken  the  seal  and  read  the  contents,  "I  have  never 
even  met  Miss  Grey,  and  here  1  am  invited  to  tea."  And 
she  handed  the  note  to  her  new  friend,  who  was  flicking 
the  horse  carelessly  with  the  whip  and  then  checking  him 
as  he  started. 

"O,  you  must  go,"  said  Madge,  decisively.  ^'You  will 
enjoy  it,  and  you  will  probably  meet  some  nice  girls. 
Miss  Grey  knows  your  uncle's  family  well,  especially 
your  aunt,  and  it  would  never  do  for  you  to  decline." 

"But  you  don't  understand!  You  can't  understand!" 
almost  wailed  Em,  who  had  stepped  out  and  was  stand- 
ing on  the  pavement.  "I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  wear. 
I  am  a  housemaid;  I  can't  go  to  parties." 

"I  will  come  to  your  house  and  dress  you,"  Madge 
rejoined,  "and  then  the  maid  will  have  a  maid."  And  off 
she  drove. 

So,  on  the  evening  in  question,  Madge  appeared,  and 
found  Em,  Mattie,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  all  up  in  Em's 
room,  helplessly  viewing  some  contributions  in  the  way 
of  apparel,  from  Miss  Sarah  Gordon,  but  in  very  different 
frames  of  mind  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  them. 
Mattie  was  wildly  excited,  and  so  eager  to  help  that  she 
once  or  twice  almost  knocked  over  the  table,  with  the 
lamp  upon  it,  and  did  succeed  in  overturning  a  water  tin, 
which  luckily  was  empty.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  placidly 
viewing  the  preparations  from  the  chair  near  the  bed ;  and 
Em,  in  dishabille,  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
a  plump  and  not  unattractive  picture  of  irresolution. 

Madge  not  only  helped  the  frightened,  bashful  country 
girl  to  dress,  but  so  enlivened  them  all  with  her  quips, 
and  so  deftly  made  use  of  every  art  available  to  woman, 
that  Em  hardly  knew  her  reflection  in  the  glass  when 
the  end  was  reached;  while  Mattie  was  so  awe-struck  at 
the  powers  of  the  enchantress  that  she  was  quite  prepared 
to  fall  down  and  worship  Madge  on  the  spot. 
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Mrs.  Harrison  regarded  the  transformation,  however, 
with  the  calm,  maternal  confidence  and  the  same  placid 
smile  with  which  she  had  looked  upon  the  affair  from  the 
beginning. 

To  Mrs.  Harrison's  dimmed  eyes,  although  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  Em  was  every  whit  as  beautiful  as  the  girl 
with  the  faultless  figure  and  beautiful  face  who  was  so 
deftly  tending  her  daughter  as  to  bring  out  every  available 
point. 

Rupert  had  offered  to  take  Em,  and  that  gave  the  lat- 
ter some  courage;  but  she  was  still  so  dependent  upon 
Madge  for  moral  support  in  this  emergency  that  her  de- 
termination to  go,  upon  the  arrival  of  her  escort,  was 
almost  upset  by  Madge's  disinclination  to  go  down-stairs. 

"I  am  only  seeing  ladies  to-night,"  Madge  had  said. 
"I  am  acting  maid,  and  it  is  bad  form  for  the  maids  to 
expect  or  receive  attentions  from  the  gentlemen  who  call 
on  their  mistresses." 

Em  wished  to  insist,  but  Mrs.  Harrison,  to  the  absolute 
amazement  of  Em,  differed  with  her,  for  once  in  her  life, 
and  told  her  not  to  keep  her  cousin  waiting,  stating  that 
she  intended  to  have  Miss  Herndon  pay  her  a  short  visit 
up-stairs,  free  from  bothering  men  folks. 

Mrs.  Harrison's  life  had  been  too  hard  for  her  not  to 
appreciate  kindness;  and  while  her  perceptions  in  many 
directions  had  been  blunted,  they  were  not  all  dead. 

"It  is  very  sweet  and  neighborly  of  you,  Miss  Herndon," 
she  said,  as  Em  left,  "to  come  over  and  encourage  my 
little  wood  blossom.  Em  has  been  such  a  busy  worker 
all  her  life  that  at  the  first  she  will  be  a  little  bashful  in 
meeting  people." 

"As  you  may  have  observed,  Mrs.  Harrison,"  rejoined 
Madge,  "timidity  is  not  a  very  noticeable  trait  with  me, 
but  perhaps  that  is  why  it  appears  to  me  so  womanly  and 
becoming." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Harrison,  "I  have  noticed  no 
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trait  that  has  not  made  you  the  more  attractive  and  lov- 
able the  moment  it  became  noticeable." 

"Do  you  indeed  find  me  so?"  rejoined  Madge,  leaning 
on  her  elbows  upon  the  bed  and  looking  straight  into  the 
old  lady's  eyes.  "Does  not  your  Gordon  blood  compel 
you  to  think  me  a  little,  just  a  little,  too  free  and  easy?" 

Mrs.  Harrison's  dim  eyes  did  not  drop.  With  the 
same  placid  smile  she  replied:  "My  Gordon  blood,  as 
you  call  it,  is  thin  and  cool.  I  do  not  disow^n  it,  but  the 
blood  of  the  children  growing  up  around  me  is  tempered 
vi^ith  another's.  Dr.  Harrison  is  almost  a  self-made  man, 
and  such  men  cannot  be  narrow.  Dr.  Harrison  obtained 
very  little  from  his  father,  beyond  his  education.  All 
that  he  has  and  is,  is  due  to  his  own  efforts,  and  he  him- 
self has  been  my  educator  from  the  age  of  eighteen." 

"You  believe,  then,  in  love  matches?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Harrison,  "I  made  one,  and  have 
never  regretted  it  for  a  single  moment  in  my  life.  I  do 
not  tell  you  my  life  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  bliss; 
far  from  it.  There  have  been  trials  and  troubles,  at 
times  almost  crushing;  but  through  it  all  there  has  been 
a  sympathetic  hand  I  could  ever  reach  out  to  and  grasji 
and  take  comfort  from.  I  am  twelve  years  my  sister's 
junior,  and  I  doubt  if  any  one  seeing  us  together  could 
be  convinced  that  the  years  were  not  the  other  way,  for 
scarcely  a  care  has  she  ever  known;  but  there  has  been 
no  living  soul  to  whom  she  has  ever  been  first.  She  has 
not  lived.  Is  it  not  strange  that  an  old,  broken-down 
woman  should  talk  to  you  so  freely?  If  you  are  sur- 
prised, you  should  remember  that  youth  and  beauty  bring 
naturally  to  our  lips  the  thoughts  of  love  and  sweetness." 

"I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Madge.  "I  am  only  too 
pleased  that  you  should  speak  freely.  I  wished  to  know 
you  and  your  daughter  as  real  neighbors,  and  feel  I 
will." 

Meanwhile,  Rupert  and  Em  were  walking  to  the 
Greys',  and  Em  was  extolling  the  gifts  and  graces  of  her 
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new-found  friend.  At  the  Greys'  door  Rupert  turned 
over  his  cousin  to  her  hostess,  and,  smilingly  excusing  him- 
self from  accepting  the  purely  formal  but  quite  gracious 
invitation  to  enter,  withdrew. 

Em  found  Miss  Grey  sweet  and  amiable,  but  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  to  expect  Fanny  Grey  to  bound  into 
an  intimacy  at  the  slashing  gallop  that  Madge  Herndon 
was  wont  to  move  at;  and  consequently,  to  the  country 
girl,  there  was  something  like  reserve  in  her  manner. 

When  relieved  of  her  wraps  and,  following  her  hostess 
to  the  parlor,  she  met  the  assembled  guests,  Miss  Daisy 
Holman  good-naturedly  seconded  the  eflforts  of  Fanny 
Grey  to  bring  Em  out;  but  Miss  Augusta  Bonneset  and 
Miss  Julia  Gross  did  not  exert  themselves  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent;  and  as  there  were  two  or  three  other 
strangers  present,  Miss  Grey  was  forced  to  divide  her  at- 
tention with  them. 

Em's  quick  eye  indicated  to  her  one  girl,  and  distinctly 
the  youngest  present,  almost  as  silent  as  herself;  but  there 
was  not  the  least  trace  of  embarrassment  in  the  face  of 
this  one,  which  would  have  been  handsome  had  it  not 
been  so  cold  and  quiet.  Em  had  not  caught  the  girl's 
name  when  she  had  been  introduced  on  entering;  in  fact 
she  had  scarcely  caught  any  name,  and  by  attentively 
listening  to  them,  as  they  conversed,  was  endeavoring  to 
place  them,  now  that  she  could  discriminate.  Like  her- 
self, this  girl  was  a  listener,  but  apparently  purely  from 
choice ;  for  upon  Miss  Bonneset  appealing  to  her  for  some 
opinion  upon  music  she  gave  it  so  promptly  as  to  indicate 
a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Having  answered,  however,  she  relapsed  again  into  ret- 
icence. Finally,  apparently  noticing  that  Daisy  Holman 
had  about  exhausted  her  range  of  topics,  the  girl  rose  and 
crossed  the  room,  coming  toward  Em,  and  as  she  moved 
the  change  in  her  expression,  the  symmetry  of  her  figure, 
and  the  natural  grace  of  her  movement  made  her  appear 
very  handsome.    She  was  dressed  as  a  girl,  not  as  a  young 
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lady,  and  her  dress,  reaching  just  below  her  boot  tops, 
disclosed  her  well-shaped  feet,  prettily  shod. 

"You  care  for  talking  as  little  as  I  do,"  she  said,  as 
she  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  Em;  "but,  while  you  are  a 
little  older,  I  have  been  here  longer,  and  so  may  be  able  to 
tell  you  a  little  of  our  surroundings,  new  to  both  of  us." 

"I  would  like  to  talk,  if  I  had  anything  to  talk  of," 
said  Em ;  "but  I  have  not  an  idea." 

"We  are  both  listeners,"  returned  the  girl,  smiling. 

"I  have  not  been  in  Ellen  ton  more  than  a  week,"  con- 
tinued Em,  "and  besides  my  relations,  the  only  person  I 
have  met  is  Miss  Herndon." 

"O,  you  knew  her  before  you  came  to  Ellenton  ?" 

"No,"  said  Em,  "she  called  on  me." 

"How  did  she  come  to  do  that?"  inquired  the  girl,  with 
just  a  shade  of  surprise  in  her  tone. 

"As  a  neighbor,"  said  Em ;  and  added,  almost  in  a  tone 
of  defiance,  "I  think  she  is  the  most  charming  and  beau- 
tiful girl  I  ever  met." 

"She  certainly  is  handsome,"  rejoined  the  girl,  dis- 
passionately. 

"She  is  lovely!"  exclaimed  Em;  "and  just  as  sweet  and 
kind  as  she  can  be ;  but  you  do  not  seem  to  like  her." 

"I  don't  dislike  her,"  replied  the  girl;  "but  I  am  not 
as  enthusiastic  about  her  as  you  are.  I  don't  think  I  am 
of  a  very  enthusiastic  nature,"  she  continued,  laughing 
slightly. 

"Is  there  nothing  that  you  are  enthusiastic  about?"  in- 
quired Em. 

"I  cannot  think  of  anything  at  the  moment,"  the  girl 
replied. 

Em  hestitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "I  did  not 
catch  your  name  when  I  was  introduced ;  what  is  it  ?" 

"Alice  Bohun." 

"Oh!  why,  you  are  the  girl — "  and  Em  stopped. 

"I   am   the  girl  you   have   heard   of  in   the   runaway 
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scrape,  I  suppose,  and  I  am  not  very  enthusiastic  about 
driving,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

Em  was  bottled  up  by  this  speech.  Fresh  from  the 
country,  with  her  heart  on  her  sleeve,  this  younger 
specimen  of  womanhood  began  to  appear  to  her  very 
mysterious.  Miss  Grey  was  reserved  compared  to  Madge, 
but  this  girl  was  a  heartless  lump  of  ice. 

"You  evidently  think  I  ought  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
something;  what  is  it?"   inquired   Alice. 

"You  misinterpret  my  silence,"  replied  Em,  stiffly. 

"I  am  sure  I  do  not,"  replied  Alice,  laughing;  "but 
you  disapprove  of  me.  Have  I  shown  the  cloven  hoof?" 
And  she  put  out  a  pretty  foot,  almost  unconsciously,  as 
she  spoke.  "Do  tell  me  what  I  have  said  or  done.  I 
really  am  quite  curious." 

"I  think  you  might  have  a  little  enthusiasm  for  the 
boy  who  was  knocked  down  and  almost  killed,  trying  to 
help  you,"  said  Em,  flushing  as  she  spoke.  "He  is  my 
cousin,  it  is  true,  but  I  think  he  acted  bravely." 

The  smile  vanished  from  Alice's  face,  a  slight  blush 
tinged  her  cheek,  and  a  bright  light  came  into  her  eyes, 
making  her  face,  for  an  instant,  as  beautiful  as  the  star 
that  precedes  the  dawn;  then  both  blush  and  light  faded 
away;  and  with  a  perfectly  cold  face  she  said,  "I  appre- 
ciated very  highly  Mr.  Berwick  Gordon's  action,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  most  sincere  regret  to  me  that  he  was  in- 
jured in  saving  me  from  injury." 

"Oh!  I  am  sorry  I  spoke,"  cried  Em,  her  indignation 
now  succeeded  by  a  cold  fear  that  she  had  made  a  fool 
of  herself.  "Berwick  did  what  he  did  because  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  if  he  knew  I  was  talking  about  it, 
as  if  it  needed  recognition,  he  would  be  very  angry.'- 

"What  are  you  two  discussing  so  earnestly?"  asked 
Miss  Grey,  approaching  the  pair. 

"My  accident,"  replied  Alice,  "and  my  duty  to  my 
rescuer." 

"I  suppose  of  course,  Alice,  you  gave  your  wounded 
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knight  a  piece  of  ribbon  from  your  throat?"  Miss  Grey 
said,  smiling. 

"No,  I  did  not,"  returned  Alice.  "I  gave  him  my 
sincere  thanks  and  all  the  assistance  I  could  render  him." 

"Oh!  Alice,  how  dreadfully  prosaic,"  protested  Miss 
Grey,  and  then  she  quoted,  "  'Because  I  could  not  give 
you  all  my  best,  I  gave  you  nothing.'  Was  that  it, 
Alice?" 

"What  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Alice,  impatiently.  "Ber- 
w^ick  Gordon  is  a  mere  boy,  and  I  am  a  girl  who  could 
spend  some  years  still  quite  profitably  at  school." 

"We  will  scarcely  be  able  to  make  a  coquette  of  Alice," 
observed  Miss  Bonneset,  languidly, 

"Luckily,"  rejoined  Alice,  "one  is  not  required,  on  ac- 
count of  any  lack  of  material  in  the  city." 

"You  wicked  girl !"  replied  the  beauty.  "Do  you  mean 
to  insinuate  that  I  am  a  flirt?" 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  any  one  to  insinuate  that, 
Augusta,"  chimed  in  Daisy  Holman.  "I  have  a  brother 
who  I  expect  is  prepared  to  make  an  affidavit  to  that  ef- 
fect." 

"Then  you  should  reprove  him  for  his  own  sin,"  inter- 
posed Miss  Gross;  "for  whether  Augusta  is  flirting  with 
him  or  not,  and  she  denies  it,  it  is  evident  to  all  beholders 
he  is  flirting  desperately  with  her." 

"This  Mr.  Holman  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  indi- 
vidual," hazarded  one  of  the  visitors.  "Is  he  so  hand- 
some ?" 

"The  family  resemblance  is  strong,"  placidly  remarked 
Miss  Bonneset;  "and  we  have  his  sister  with  us." 

"Poor  Gus!"  exclaimed  Daisy,  good-naturedly.  "If 
anything  could  cure  his  infatuation,  that,  repeated  to  him, 
ought  to." 

"If  you  wish  him  heart-whole  and  fancy-free,  Daisy, 
you  must  do  more  than  that — you  must  get  Miss  Madge 
Herndon,  also,  to  surrender  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  him,"  observed  Miss  Gross. 
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"I  thought  Mr.  Trump  was  Miss  Herndon's  special 
admirer,"  inquiringly  remarked  Miss  Grey. 

"Some  say  that  there's  another  Richmond  in  the  field, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Rupert  Gordon,"  observed  the 
iconoclastic  Miss  Gross. 

"Fanny,  a  diversion  must  be  made!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Bonneset,  rising  as  she  spoke ;  "our  admirers,  plucked  one 
by  one  from  us,  will,  if  this  continues,  soon  be  swept 
away  by  the  gross.  Music  hath  charms,  they  say,  and  I 
will  try  them."  And  the  beauty  sat  down  at  the  piano  and 
ran  her  fingers  over  the  keys. 

"Resign  yourself  to  the  inevitable  and  give  us  Schubert's 
Adieu,  with  some  feeling,"  requested  Miss  Gross. 

Miss  Bonneset  turned  to  the  music;  and  then  from  the 
instrument,  in  exact  time  with  her  clear  musical  voice, 
the  impressive  harmony  of  the  accompaniment  to  that 
divinely  sweet  melody  filled  the  room. 

The  shallow  girl  sang  the  ballad  well.  For  the  moment 
the  pathos  of  the  words  and  music  touched  her,  and  emo- 
tions easily  stirred  and  lying  near  the  surface,  awoke,  re- 
sponsive. Even  the  cynical  Miss  Gross  was  silenced,  and 
Em  almost  cried.  Perhaps  she  would  have  let  a  tear 
drop  had  she  not  stolen  a  glance  at  that  strange  Bohun 
girl,  and  found  her  attentive,  with  polite  but  perfectly  un- 
responsive face. 

Miss  Augusta  played  one  or  two  pieces,  and  then  one 
of  the  visitors,  Miss  Taylor,  was  asked  to  play,  but 
declined  to  attempt  to  render  anything  after  such  a  treat, 
and  none  could  be  prevailed  upon,  until  Miss  Grey  took 
her  seat  at  the  instrument,  not  to  fill  the  place,  as  she 
declared,  but  as  a  mere  interlude.  She  sang  very  sweetly 
a  little  Scotch  ballad,  and  then  called  Miss  Gross  to  come 
to  the  piano. 

"No,  indeed!"  replied  that  young  lady.  "I  know  my 
limitations.  Make  Alice  Bohun  play  something.  She  is 
a  musician." 

Alice  made  no  protest  against  the  appeal,  but  with  an 
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utter  absence  of  affectation  she  arose,  when  requested,  and 
crossed  the  floor  to  the  piano.  "What  shall  I  play?"  she 
asked,  turning  to  Miss  Grey  as  she  sat  down. 

"Your  favorite  piece,"  observed  one  of  the  visitors. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  have  any,"  observed  Alice,  with 
a  smile. 

"Play  Chopin's  Twelfth  Nocturne,"  suggested  Miss 
Gross;  and  Alice  rendered  it,  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness. The  piece  was  well  given ;  it  was  played  exactly  as 
the  music  called  for  it,  and  was  an  accurate  and  finished 
work  but  it  was  coldly  exact.  The  music  was  brought 
out  from  the  instrument  as  it  was  composed;  but,  despite 
the  ability  of  the  rendering,  there  was  an  utter  lack  of 
any  sympathy  between  the  composer  and  the  performer; 
the  connection  between  them  was  entirely  intellectual. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Bohun  called  for  his  sister,  and  the 
visitors  commenced  to  depart. 

"I  will  call  on  you  in  a  day  or  two,"  said  Alice,  as  she 
shook  hands  with  Em  at  parting,  and  a  little  later  the 
last  of  the  ladies  withdrew  with  their  escorts. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  RIVALRY  OF  CUDJO  AND  RANSOME 

At  the  first  occasion  of  again  meeting  Miss  Herndon, 
Em  related  her  adventures,  and  was  quite  pleased  to  find 
her  own  estimate  of  her  new  acquaintances  pretty  well 
concurred  in. 

"Fanny  Grey  and  Daisy  Holman  are  both  nice  girls," 
Madge  declared.  "Fanny  particularly  so.  Miss  Gross 
has  a  great  deal  more  in  her  than  one  would  imagine  from 
the  outside,  and  heaven  knows  she  needs  the  compensa- 
tion; but  then  I  realize  that  she  does  not  appreciate  me, 
and  so  will  suppress  any  further  disposition  to  criticise 
her.  Augusta  Bonneset  I  never  could  abide.  She  is  hand- 
some, but  an  emptier  face  I  never  looked  at  in  all  my 
life.  Alice  Bohun?  Ah!  now,  there  is  a  girl,  almost  a 
child  to  me,  but  with  more  character  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  One  must  not  expect  any  enthusiasm  from 
Alice;  but  then  she  is  sincerity  itself!  too  sincere  for  a 
woman.  Had  she  been  a  man,  I  think  the  fact  that  she 
is  my  junior  is  about  all  that  would  have  prevented  me 
from  falling  in  love  with  her." 

And  then  Madge  endeavored  to  persuade  Em  to  be 
one  of  the  party  of  guests  who  were  to  accompany  her 
upon  a  sail  given  her  by  young  Mr.  Theodore  Wallace. 
But  Em  could  not  be  persuaded. 

"There  will  only  be  a  few,"  Madge  pleaded ;  "your 
cousin,  Mr.  James  Trump,  Mr.  Holman  and  his  sister, 
and  Miss  Grey.     So,  do  come." 

Em,  however,  was  obdurate.  She  said  that  the  boat 
leaned  so  that  she  would  be  frightened  to  death,  and  be- 
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sides  they  might  not  return  at  a  reasonable  hour.  So 
Em  did  not  constitute  one  of  the  party  that  boarded 
Teddy  Wallace's  little  yacht,  the  Sea  Nymph,  upon  the 
following  afternoon. 

With  a  spanking  breeze  they  stood  down  the  harbor, 
and  soon  left  the  city  far  behind  them.  One,  two,  three 
and  four  miles  they  sailed  on.  The  sun  bade  them  good- 
night, and  as  he  sank  seemed  to  take  some  of  the  breeze 
with  him,  but  left  sufficient  apparently  to  still  carry  them 
over  the  deep  waters  a  long  way  now  from  either  shore, 
and  with  the  city  but  a  pretty  little  picture  in  the  twilight 
behind.  Up  rose  the  great  moon  from  the  ocean,  and  all 
seemed  serene,  quiet,  and  even  restful.  Teddy  was  sail- 
ing, with  his  negro  boatman  at  the  bow,  while  the  party 
had  broken  into  groups.  When  they  approached  blue 
water,  however,  the  boatman  arose,  and  coming  aft  re- 
spectfully suggested  to  the  skipper  that  the  wind  was  very 
light. 

"O,  we  have  plenty,"  the  owner  of  the  Sea  Nymph 
declared. 

Holman  did  not  share  his  confidence.  Trump  had 
stuck  so  close  to  Madge  that  Rupert  had  had  little  op- 
portunity to  leave  Miss  Grey,  and  Teddy  having  invited 
no  one  to  take  the  helm,  Gus  had  been  obliged  to  give  his 
own  sister  some  of  his  society.  He  therefore  was  in  a 
position  to  be  more  observant  of  atmospheric  conditions 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  warn  the  helmsman ;  but  the  latter 
would  not  listen.  The  remarks  were  overheard,  however, 
by  Madge,  who  with  Trump  was  in  the  cockpit  not  far 
from  Teddy. 

"You  had  better  give  Mr.  Holman  the  tiller,"  she  ad- 
vised finally;  "for  Mr.  Trump  and  I  are  going  to  join 
Daisy,  and  otherwise  Mr.  Holman  might  think  he  was 
the  attraction." 

"To  hear  is  to  obey!"  cried  Teddy.  "Take  the  tiller, 
Gus."  And  leaving  the  stick  in  Holman's  hand  he  went 
forward  with  Trump  and  Madge, 
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"That  boy  is  crazy!"  muttered  Gus  to  Rupert  and 
Miss  Grey,  who  were  seated  on  the  cabin  trunk  near  by. 
"If  we  don't  bring  this  boat  about  directly  we  won't  get 
back  to  the  city  before  morning." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  inquired  Miss  Grey,  with 
some  perturbation. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  responded  Gus,  "I  know  so.  The 
wind  is  getting  lighter  every  minute." 

"Let  us  go  forward,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  tell  Miss 
Herndon,"  Miss  Grey  suggested  anxiously. 

But  Gus  declared  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  do 
this,  as  he  was  going  to  bring  her  about  without  any  fur- 
ther parley. 

"Look  out  there,  forward!"  he  bellowed.  "We  are 
coming  about." 

"What  are  you  doing  that  for?"  exclaimed  Teddy, 
with  all  the  ignorance  of  youth,  "The  night  is  young 
yet." 

"Right  you  are,  my  boy,  but  we  don't  wish  all  to  be 
late  at  breakfast!"  exclaimed  Holman, 

"Nonsense!"  declared  Teddy.  "There  is  plenty  of 
wind  to  take  us  back." 

But  Madge  interposed  to  support  Gus.  "We  believe 
implicitly  in  your  seamanship,  Mr.  Wallace,"  she  de- 
clared, "but  there  is  no  harm  in  testing  it  before  it  is  too 
late." 

So  the  boat  came  about;  and  as  she  did  so  it  became 
apparent  that  the  seamanship  of  the  unhappy  skipper  had 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting;  for  when 
the  Sea  Nymph  had  come  about  her  sails  barely  filled  and 
she  made  no  headway,  while  the  boatman  cruelly  remarked 
to  Holman  that  it  was  the  ebb  which  had  been  carrying 
her  out  for  the  last  ten  minutes.  Teddy  was  dismayed. 
It  was  a  beautiful  night ;  but  the  crisp  night  air  had  given 
the  party  sharp  appetites,  while  the  city  was  still  some 
four  miles  distant;  and  he  had  prepared  nothing  with 
which  to  appease  this  natural  accompaniment  of  a  cruise. 
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He  tried  to  be  cheerful  and  talk  hopefully  of  a  wind  soon 
springing  up;  but  the  boatman,  with  that  utter  disrespect 
which  negroes  entertain  for  the  inexpert  in  high  places, 
without  any  further  remarks  brought  up  from  the  cabin 
a  couple  of  great  oars,  and  dropped  them  on  the  deck  with 
a  clatter.  Teddy  knew  what  that  meant.  It  meant  that 
it  was  a  case  in  which  work  was  absolutely  unavoidable; 
and,  following  the  boatman's  example,  he  put  an  oar 
through  the  shrouds  as  an  improvised  rowlock  and  bent 
his  back  to  the  task  before  him.  The  negro  boatman 
pulled  silently  and  slowly,  exerting  just  the  necessary  ef- 
fort. Teddy,  with  less  strength,  soon  exhausted  himself, 
and  his  fatigue  was  apparent. 

Trump  laughed  at  the  younger  man's  discomfiture  and 
distress,  but  the  sight  affected  Rupert  differently. 

"Here,  let  me  have  a  turn,"  said  he,  kindly ;  "you  have 
done  your  share."  And  he  took  the  oar  from  Teddy's 
wearied  hands. 

The  conversation  died  away;  for  Teddy  was  too 
chagrined  and  blown  to  speak  much,  while  Trump  was 
of  too  taciturn  a  nature  to  attempt  to  entertain  three 
girls,  and  Holman  was  at  the  tiller.  The  feeling  that 
their  return  to  the  city  was  possibly  somewhat  remote 
sapped  the  conversational  powers  of  all  parties  for  a 
while,  and  all  three  girls  watched  Rupert  silently  for 
some  minutes. 

"How  nice  it  must  be  to  be  strong,"  at  length  mur- 
mured Daisy. 

"To  have  a  giant's  strength,"  chimed  in  Madge,  "but 
not  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  Mr.  Holman,"  she  cried  out  a 
moment  later,  "when  are  you  going  to  relieve  your 
friend?" 

"Relieve  my  friend?"  replied  Gus;  "why,  anybody  can 
look  at  Rupert  Gordon  and  see  that  he  is  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  Look  at  his  chest;  why,  he  is  built  for 
just  such  exercise.      Besides,   any   one  can   tell  by  that 
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pleasant  smile  of  his  that  it  is  a  pleasure  for  him  to  serve 
you  ladies." 

"But  we  do  not  wish  to  see  him  kill  himself,"  retorted 
Madge,  indignantly. 

"O,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,"  said  Gus,  cheerfully.  "He 
is  tougher  even  than  he  looks." 

"He  does  not  look  any  tougher  than  you  do,"  replied 
Madge. 

"My  appearance  is  very  deceptive,"  returned  Gus, 
gravely.  "I  have  a  weak  heart.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to 
row  this  yacht  I  might  have  a  hemorrhage.  Besides,  I 
am  momentarily  expecting  that  blast  of  wind  the  skipper 
alluded  to  a  while  ago,  and  would  you  have  me  'blench 
from  the  helm  when  the  wind  blows  strongest,'  or  even 
when  it  is  expected  to?" 

"And  this  is  what  you  men  call  friendship!"  cried 
Madge,  scornfully.  "To  shame  you,  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  take  the  oar  and  row  myself." 

"I  tell  you  I  am  organically  weak,"  replied  Holman; 
"but  there  is  Trump  right  by  you,  as  strong  as  an  ox  and 
about  as  silent  as  one  for  the  last  half  hour.  Make  him 
row.  If  you  will  only  look  at  him  and  commiserate  him 
as  you  ladies  are  doing  Rupert  Gordon,  he'd  fight  any- 
body who  tried  to  take  the  oar  from  him." 

"I'll  relieve  you,  Gordon,  whenever  you  have  had 
enough,"  called  out  Trump  in  his  deep  bass  voice. 

"That  settles  it!"  cried  Gus,  mischievously.  "Ladies, 
you  could  not  tear  that  oar  now  from  Rupert's  grasp. 
He  realizes  that  Trump  is  insanely  jealous,  while  he  re- 
mains the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  He  will  row  us  to  the 
city,  and  if  he  only  had  a  purchase  for  his  feet,  in  his 
exultation,  he  would  begin  to  'feather.'  " 

"I  will  feather  your  head  with  this  oar  blade  if  you 
don't  stop  making  fun  of  me!"  cried  Rupert. 

"You  had  better  splash  some  water  on  Trump,"  replied 
Holman.     "He  is  fairly  burning  up  with  envy."     And 
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he  caught  a  cushion  which  Madge  threw  at  him  to  silence 
him. 

"If  Mr.  Gordon  is  not  willing  to  give  up,  surely  the 
poor  boatman  would  be  glad  to  be  helped,"  suggested 
Miss  Grey;  "for  he  has  been  rowing  from  the  very  be- 
ginning." 

Trump  seized  upon  this.  "Here,  Ned,"  he  said  gruffly, 
"give  me  that  oar."  And  he  took  the  sweep  from  the 
negro's  unresisting  hand. 

As  Trump  settled  himself  in  his  position  one  could 
have  told  from  his  face  that  he  did  not  propose  to  give 
that  oar  up  until  the  dock  was  reached.  Madge  admired 
strength,  and  who  of  the  party  was  stronger  •  than  he  ? 
If  this  tall  youngster  thought  himself  able  to  hold  out 
against  him,  why,  let  him  try. 

Rupert,  upon  his  part,  recognized  the  challenge;  and 
so,  steadily  and  silently,  the  two  strong  men  pulled.  Per- 
fectly charmed  to  be  freed  from  the  heavy  labor  which 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  mainly  upon  him,  the  negro 
boatman  trimmed  the  sails  to  catch  every  capful  of  breeze 
that  rippled  the  water,  and  gave  the  helmsman  informa- 
tion of  every  possible  current  which  could  help.  As  the 
latter  lazily  watched  the  two  oarsmen  tugging  at  the 
sweeps  he  broke  the  silence  which  had  been  lately  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  steady  dip  of  the  oar  blades  and  the 
bump  of  the  oars  on  the  gunwales. 

"The  last  time  I  went  coon  hunting,"  he  said,  "was 
just  such  a  night  as  this.  It  was  just  before  the  sale  of 
Angleside,  and  I  was  a  boy  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old.  My  companions  as  usual  were  two  of  the 
hands,  who  were  some  five  years  my  senior,  Ransome  and 
Cudjo.  We  had  not  been  very  successful  that  night,  but 
about  twelve  o'clock  our  dog  treed,  and  we  found  him 
at  the  foot  of  a  tall  hickory  which  a  man  could  not  get 
his  arms  around  by  at  least  two  feet.  We  could  not 
make  out  what  was  in  the  top,  and  the  negroes,  being 
indisposed  to  attempt  the  labor  of  cutting  down  such  a 
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tree  at  a  venture,  fell  back  upon  a  superstitious  belief  of 
theirs,  which  is  that  on  a  moonlight  night  a  dog  will  often 
tree  a  spirit.  I  tried  to  argue  against  this,  but  with  little 
effect.  I  could  not  cut  the  tree  down  myself,  but  I  knew 
they  could  if  they  would.  Ransome  was  a  tall,  fine-look- 
ing fellow,  very  strongly  built  and  extremely  good-na- 
tured, and  at  last  I  persuaded  him  to  try.  From  pure 
good  nature  he  took  the  axe  and  set  to  work,  but  gave  it 
up  after  some  effort.  Cudjo  was  a  short,  squatty  fellow, 
nothing  much  for  looks,  but  he  could  tote  anything  that 
could  be  put  upon  him.  I  did  not  attempt  to  persuade 
Cudjo.  I  merely  expressed  a  great  deal  of  admiration 
for  the  way  in  which  Ransome  had  wielded  his  axe,  the 
size  of  the  chips,  etc,  and  then  suggested  to  Cudjo  to 
show  his  skill ;  and  when  he  lazily  dropped  the  axe  in  his 
turn,  I  casually  remarked  that  he  seemed  the  stronger  of 
the  two.  I  had  scarcely  made  the  remark  before  Ransome 
had  sprung  to  his  feet,  grasped  the  axe  and  was  fairly 
making  the  chips  fly,  sending  out  chunks  larger  than  my 
hand." 

"Not  larger  than  your  foot,  I  hope !"  called  out  Rupert. 
"Keep  the  tale  within  credible  limits,  Gus." 

But  Holman  continued  without  noticing  the  interrup- 
tion: "Ransome  cut  steadily  and  deep  into  the  tree,  and 
although  toward  the  last  you  could  have  heard  his  grunts 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  he  had  far  surpassed  Cudjo 
when,  exhausted,  he  finally  dropped  the  axe.  Then 
Cudjo  seized  it  and  wielded  it  with  a  will,  his  one  idea 
being  to  outdo  Ransome ;  nor  did  he  stop  till  the  tree  top- 
pled and  the  desired  object  had  been  obtained.  Ladies, 
we  are  in  the  dock,  and  you  can  apply  the  moral.  Look 
out,  Rupert!  Look  out,  man!  you  are  splashing  the 
ladies!" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  TILT  OF  THE  ELLENTON   HUSSARS 

A  day  or  two  after  the  sail  there  occurred  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Ellenton  Hussars.  This  company  was  the 
oldest  militia  company  in  the  State;  and  from  old  files  of 
the  Gazette,  published  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  original  organization  antedated  the 
Revolution.  In  the  days  when  almost  every  gentleman 
owned  his  riding-horse,  the  Hussars  had  been  the  crack 
company  of  the  section,  and  somewhat  select  in  its  mem- 
bership. There  were  still  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen 
among  the  members;  but  as  the  number  of  such  in  the 
city  who  could  own  or  even  procure  a  saddle-horse  had 
been  considerably  depleted  by  the  war,  in  which  the  "kid- 
glove"  company  had  made  an  excellent  record,  much 
rougher  material  had  been  of  necessity  admitted  in  the 
recent  reorganization,  and  both  butchers,  and  bakers,  as 
well  as  other  tradesmen,  now  helped  to  swell  the  num- 
bers of  the  troop;  for  butchers  and  bakers  have  horses, 
and  horses  are  essentials  in  a  cavalry  company. 

Looking  about  for  a  commander,  the  captaincy  had 
been  offered  to  Mr.  Henry  Bohun,  and  he  had  accepted 
it;  for,  while  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  matters  of 
serious  import  to  devote  much  time  to  amusement,  and 
his  tastes  inclined  to  civil  more  than  military  avocations, 
he  realized  that  despite  the  fact  that  for  modern  warfare 
the  sabre  had  become  an  almost  obsolete  weapon,  yet  for 
mobs  and  street  fighting,  when  wielded  vigorously,  it  was 
still  effective.  Further  than  this,  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing an  impression  of  strength  upon  an  imaginative  race, 
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he  knew  that  a  comparatively  small  body  of  horsemen 
may  make  an  imposing  demonstration.  He,  therefore, 
was  not  only  willing  but  very  glad  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hussars,  and  spared  neither  time  nor  pains  to 
keep  up  the  interest  of  the  rank  and  file  in  their  exercises. 
As  he  rode  this  morning  at  the  head  of  some  fifty  troopers, 
a  graceful  horseman,  booted  and  spurred  and  upon  a  steed 
of  some  mettle,  in  the  gray  jacket  and  trousers  which  were 
the  uniform  of  the  company,  his  patrician  face  with  the 
black  moustache  and  Vandyke  beard  looking  out  from 
underneath  the  felt  hat  caught  up  on  one  side  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  long  curling  black  feather,  presented  a 
fine  picture  o1  the  cavalier.  Behind  the  troop  was  driven 
a  carriage  in  which  were  seated  the  gentlemen  who  were 
to  act  as  judges  of  the  tilting:  Lieutenant  Bailey,  of  the 
Second  United  States  Artillery;  a  Mr.  Bums,  a 
captain  of  militia  from  a  neighboring  State,  and  Rupert's 
quondam  opponent  Captain  Beach,  late  of  the  C.  S.  A. 
Bailey  was  in  that  most  striking  of  all  uniforms,  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  United  States  Artillery;  and  with 
his  fine  physique  so  set  oflE,  he  was  a  most  martial  and 
attractive  figure.  His  companions  were  adorned  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  gold  lace,  epaulettes  and  plumes  to 
strike  the  public  eye,  and  that  is  about  the  most  that  can 
ever  be  said  of  a  militia  uniform.  On  each  side  of  the 
carriage,  for  effect,  rode  a  hussar  with  a  drawn  sword. 

When  the  company  reached  and  entered  the  park  in 
the  suburbs  where  the  tilting  was  to  take  place  quite  a 
number  of  guests  had  already  arrived,  some  by  vehicles 
and  some  on  the  midday  train ;  and  numbers  of  these  oc- 
cupied the  benches  which  filled  the  long  piazza  of  the 
club-house,  in  front  of  which  the  course  stretched.  From 
the  constitution  of  the  company  the  assemblage  was  neces- 
sarily a  mixture ;  but  as  there  was  no  necessity  or  obliga- 
tion upon  any  one  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  or  her 
own  group  unless  they  desired  to  do  so,  it  was  apparently 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  all.    At  the  end  of  the  club-house 
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nearest  the  beginning  of  the  course,  seated  in  a  carriage, 
were  Mr.  Gross,  his  daughter.  Miss  Bonneset,  and  Alice 
Bohun.  Almost  at  the  other  end  Madge  Herndon  had 
alighted  from  her  dog-cart,  in  which  she  had  driven  up 
Emma  Harrison,  and  the  boy  who  rode  behind  was  hold- 
ing the  horse's  head,  while  Rupert,  who  was  assigned 
to  report  the  tilt,  was  helping  the  ladies  out;  and  he  later 
accompanied  them  to  seats  upon  the  piazza. 

About  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  front  of  the  club- 
house was  the  judges'  stand,  a  small  platform  raised 
about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  between  which 
and  the  piazza  the  course  extended.  About  twenty-four 
yards  apart  the  uprights  supporting  the  heads  and  rings  to 
be  taken  by  the  tilters  were  placed,  and  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  starting  point,  upon  the  right-hand  side,  appeared 
the  first  of  these,  a  short  post  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
upon  which  rested  a  leather  head  or  ball.  This  was 
supposed  to  represent  an  infantryman  kneeling;  and  as 
he  passed  at  full  speed  the  aim  of  the  tilter  was  to  strike 
this  off  with  the  right  cut  against  infantry.  On  the  same 
side,  farther  down  tHe  course,  a  tall  post  extended  an  arm 
over  the  course,  from  which  was  suspended  an  iron  rod 
holding  a  ring  about  six  feet  above  the  ground,  which  was 
to  be  taken  with  quarte  point.  The  next  post  was  on  the 
left;  it  was  between  six  and  seven  feet  high,  and  on  top 
of  it,  placed  upon  a  wooden  pin  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  thumb,  a  heavy  wooden  ball  rested.  Between  the 
sockets  of  post  and  ball  about  three  inches  of  the  pin  was 
exposed  to  view,  the  cutting  of  which  with  left  cut  by 
the  trooper  as  he  passed  was  considered  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  features  of  the  exercise.  It  was  supposed  to 
represent  a  trooper  engaged  on  the  bridle  arm  of  the  one 
inflicting  the  stroke.  The  next  ring  suspended  as  the 
first  and  upon  the  same  side,  but  a  little  higher  up  and  to 
be  taken  in  tierce  point,  was  supposed  to  represent,  as  the 
first  ring  did,  a  chargihg  trooper  met  with  a  thrust.  The 
last  upright  supported  a  head  similar  to  the  left;  but  on 
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the  side  of  the  sword  arm  of  the  trooper  engaging,  and 
consequently  an  easier  stroke.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
horseman  overtaken  and  at  a  disadvantage.  From  the 
first  head  to  the  last  was  about  one  hundred  yards,  and 
the  course,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards,  had  to  be 
covered  in  thirteen  seconds;  while  after  every  cut  and 
point,  the  exercise  observed  with  care  or  otherwise,  half 
points  might  be  lost;  also  horsemanship  was  noticed. 

The  three  judges  having  taken  their  places,  a  hussar 
who  stood  near  them  blew  a  lively  blast  upon  a  bugle, 
and  Henry  Bohun  rode  toward  the  starting  point,  with 
his  sabre  drawn  and  at  the  carry.  A  second  call  was 
sounded,  and,  leaning  a  little  forward  and  over  the  neck 
of  his  horse,  with  his  sabre  at  guard  extending  across  his 
body,  Bohun  dashed  down  the  track.  He  was  the  very 
picture  of  a  horseman  as  he  came  on  and  drew  near  the 
first  head.  Just  before  he  reached  it  the  hilt  of  his  sabre 
was  thrown  up  against  his  left  shoulder,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously it  seemed  that  the  blade  flashed  downward,  the 
leather  head  fell  in  the  grass,  and  the  sabre  resumed  its 
position  across  the  body,  only  to  drop,  however,  to  the 
right  a  second  later  as  the  first  ring  rattled  along  the 
blade  and  spun  off  in  the  moulinet.  So  far  every  possible 
point  had  been  made;  but  when  he  reached  the  left  head 
the  blow,  though  well  delivered,  was  a  trifle  too  late;  and 
while  he  cut  deep  into  the  pin,  he  failed  to  cut  it  through 
and  the  head  remained  standing.  With  the  edge  of  his 
sabre  at  the  height  of  his  eye  Bohun  took  and  discharged 
the  second  ring,  and,  amidst  a  burst  of  applause,  he  swept 
by  the  last  head,  the  pin  supporting  which  he  cut  clear 
through  and  sent  the  head  whirling  to  one  side.  By 
the  rules  his  cut,  deep  as  it  was,  upon  the  pin  of  the  left 
head  had  failed  to  count,  however,  and  so  his  score  was 
not  perfect. 

A  fresh  pin  was  substituted  and  the  contest  proceeded. 
After  one  or  two  had  gone  through  with  greater  or  less 
good  fortune,  Gus  Holman  made  his  appearance  upon  a 
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horse  entirely  too  mettlesome  for  any  one  but  an  adept  to 
accomplish  anything  with.  He  took  the  first  head,  but 
nothing  else,  and  was  heartily  chaffed  by  his  companions 
as  he  rode  back  to  the  starting  point.  Then  Teddy  Wal- 
lace and  James  Seymour,  youths  of  about  the  same  age, 
went  through;  and  last  of  all  the  troop  appeared  James 
Trump.  Trump  was  not  a  graceful  rider,  but  he  sat  his 
horse,  a  powerful  and  evidently  sullen-tempered  bay,  as  if 
he  had  been  glued  to  the  saddle;  and  with  an  iron  grasp 
he  held  the  brute  well  in  hand  until  the  second  signal 
sounded.  Then  he  turned  him  to  the  course  and  thundered 
down  the  track.  The  first  head  was  easily  disposed  of, 
and  the  quarte  ring  taken  and  discharged.  Then,  in 
spite  of  the  powerful  pull  at  the  bit,  the  great  bay's  mad 
rush  was  slightly  checked,  the  sabre  shot  out  in  a  point 
to  the  right,  flashed  above  and  across  the  head  of  the- 
horse,  and  with  an  axe-like  chop  smashed  the  pin  to  flinders 
and  sent  the  left  head  flying.  The  next  ring  was  taken 
and  the  last  head  also,  and  the  horse  brought  sharply  up 
from  his  stride  with  a  couple  of  buck  jumps  which  would 
have  surely  unseated  any  but  the  very  best  of  riders. 

"Not  much  grace  there,"  observed  Bailey;  "but  a  dan- 
gerous customer  in  a  melee." 

"Reminds  me  of  old  times,"  returned  Captain  Beach. 

And  then  the  judges  consulted  about  the  score,  and  the 
audience  buzzed.  Rupert  had  seen  the  tilting,  but  had 
also  not  failed  to  note  the  color  rise  in  Madge's  cheeks 
and  lips  as  she  watched  the  wild  rush  of  her  admirer. 
He  would  join  that  company  immediately.  It  was  surely 
a  grand  exercise. 

"Do  you  think  he  has  beaten  Mr,  Bohun?"  Madge  in- 
quired of  her  companion,  as  her  gaze  followed  the  stout 
horseman. 

"Undoubtedly,"  returned  he.  But  a  man  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  company,  standing  near,  instantly  replied : 

"Not  as  much  as  you  think,  sir.  The  Captain's  exer- 
cise was  perfect." 
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All  the  troopers  having  run  through  once,  it  was  again 
the  Captain's  turn.  In  the  second  run  he  gauged  the  dis- 
tance and  his  horse's  speed  better,  and  took  the  left  head 
with  a  clean  neat  stroke,  vanishing  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
with  a  perfect  score.  And  this  he  repeated  on  the  third 
and  last  run. 

But  Trump  did  almost  as  well,  and  lost  nothing  but 
the  last  head  on  the  last  run.  His  cut,  a  trifle  too  high, 
struck  the  head  instead  of  the  pin;  but  the  blow  was  so 
fiercely  given  that  the  pin  was  smashed  and  a  great  chop 
appeared  in  the  head  as  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

No  other  tilter  was  near  these  two.  Gus  failed  to 
materially  raise  his  score,  while  Teddy's  horse  bolted  and 
very  nearly  dashed  out  the  brains  of  his  rider  upon  an 
oak  tree  near  by, 

"Who  has  won  the  goblet,  Mr.  Holman?"  inquired 
Miss  Bonneset  as  Gus  walked  over  to  the  carriage.  "We 
certainly  expected  you  to  do  so.  Why  did  you  disappoint 
us  so?" 

"Well,  I  had  intended  to  win  the  goblet,"  rejoined 
Gus,  calmly,  "but  I  was  a  little  embarrassed  in  deciding 
to  which  of  you  ladies  I  would  offer  it,  and,  while  trying 
to  make  up  my  mind,  overlooked  some  of  the  heads  and 
rings." 

"Is  it  the  truth  that  you  would  have  brought  it  here?" 
inquired  Miss  Bonneset,  bending  her  head  down  and  look- 
ing up  at  him  through  her  long  lashes. 

"The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,"  replied  Gus,  who,  while  he  was  there,  thought  he 
spoke  it. 

"Well,  I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Bohun  has  won.  I 
would  like  to  see  to  whom  he  would  unbend  sufficiently 
to  give  it.  O  Alice,  dear,  I  forgot  you.  Perhaps  he 
would  give  it  to  his  sister;  there  is  no  telling,  is  there, 
Alice?  As  for  Mr.  Trump,  we  all  know  to  whom  Mr. 
Trump  will  give  it.     He  makes  no  secret  of  his  flame, 
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and  I  suppose  we  may  consider  the  goblet  as  already  in 
Miss  Herndon's  possession  if  he  has  won  it." 

"In  all  probability,"  Gus  replied;  "but  Bohun's  exer- 
cise was  the  better.  Trump's,  however,  was  hardly  bad 
enough  to  affect  his  score.  He  took  everything,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"He  did  not  take  the  last  head,"  Alice  said  promptly, 
with  all  a  young  girl's  interest  in  the  exercise,  and  a  sis- 
ter's partiality  for  and  pride  in  a  big  brother. 

"Dear  me,  Alice,  how  closely  you  must  watch  every- 
thing," murmured  Miss  Bonneset. 

But  just  then  Lieutenant  Bailey  came  to  the  front 
and  announced  the  decision  of  the  judges  and  the  score: 
Mr.  James  Trump  57,  Captain  Bohun  55,  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 60.  Mr.  Trump  was  therefore  the  winner.  After 
this  there  was  whispering  and  smiling  and  shaking  of 
heads  among  the  judges,  and  upon  a  horse  being  requested 
by  them,  Bohun  immediately  dismounted  and  tendered 
his  steed.  Captain  Beach  then  descended  from  the  stand, 
mounted,  and  bareheaded  and  with  the  goblet  in  his  hand 
called  for  Mr.  Trump  to  come  forward.  Trump,  dis- 
mounting, did  so ;  and  in  anything  but  a  graceful  attitude 
remained  standing,  while  the  pawing  horse  moved  about 
him,  and  the  orator  fired  a  speech  over  his  head  at  the 
audience.  Starting  quietly  with  an  allusion  to  the  gallant 
young  artillery  officer  too  modest  to  face  the  battery  of 
bright  eyes  he  saw  before  him,  the  orator  touched  upon 
the  skill  of  all  contestants,  especially  the  two  so  close, 
branched  off  from  a  disquisition  on  love  to  some  pointed 
allusions  to  politics,  and,  as  he  handed  the  goblet  to 
Trump,  who  secured  it  just  in  time  to  avoid  being  mashed, 
wound  up  his  peroration  with  an  injunction  to  him  to 
cherish  and  preserve  it  and  hand  it  down  to  his  children's 
children, 

"First  catch  your  heir,"  muttered  Gus,  under  cover  of 
the  applause;  and  then  all  eyes  were  on  Trump,  as,  with 
a  hasty  bob  of  thanks,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  orator, 
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and,  tripping  and  stumbling  over  his  sword,  which  he 
had  forgotten  to  hook  up,  reached  the  piazza  and  handed 
the  case  with  the  cup  in  it  to  Madge.  Madge  rose  as  he 
mumbled  out,  "Miss  Madge,  I  hope  you  will  take  it," 
and  awkwardly  poked  it  toward  her. 

She  certainly  did  look  handsome,  as  with  perfect  self- 
possession  she  smilingly  replied,  "Why,  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  compliment,  Mr.  Trump,  and  congratulate 
you  on  your  superb  horsemanship."  Then  she  sat  down 
again  and  passed  the  goblet  to  Em,  saying,  with  interest, 
"Isn't  it  pretty?" 

Old  John  Herndon,  who  had  come  up  by  himself,  and 
having  been  fastened  upon  by  Captain  Mann  had  kept 
aloof  from  his  daughter,  forgot  all  caution,  and,  rubbing 
his  hands  together,  looked  proudly  about,  as  if  to  say: 
"That's  my  daughter.     Isn't  she  one  in  a  thousand?" 

Rupert,  who  was  standing  near  Madge,  certainly  agreed 
with  him,  and  would  at  that  moment  have  given  ten  years 
of  his  life  to  have  been  in  Trump's  shoes. 

Bohun,  meanwhile,  having  invited  the  judges  to  join 
his  party  as  soon  as  they  should  leave  the  group  chatting 
with  them,  had  tethered  his  horse  and  was  approaching 
the  Gross  carriage,  the  band  striking  up  "Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy"  as  he  moved  toward  it.  Old  Mr.  Gross,  who 
was  getting  quite  restive  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
changes more  or  less  tender  between  Gus  and  his  ward, 
sought  to  produce  a  diversion  by  an  attempt  at  a  pleas- 
antry. "Stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat,  eh!"  he  cried.  "All 
you  gentlemen  do  that,  but  who's  your  macaroni?" 

"Speak  of  the  devil!"  quoth  Gus,  and  he  pointed 
significantly  to  the  approaching  officer. 

"What  impertinence!"  exclaimed  Miss  Bonneset.  "I 
shall  certainly  tell  Mr.  Bohun.  Mr.  Bohun,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  the  latter  came  in  hearing,  "Mr.  Holman 
called  you  a  macaroni,  but  I  assure  you  I  reproved  him 
for  the  liberty  he  took." 

"Deal   gently  with  Holman,   Miss  Bonneset,"  Bohun 
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replied  gravely;  "for  if  you  noticed  his  tilting  to-day  you 
must  have  realized  that  a  liberty  is  about  all  that  he  can 
take  upon  an  occasion  like  this." 

"Ah,  Captain,"  Gus  replied,  "I  am  no  ring-man,  I  ad- 
mit. I  am  a  pure  patriot,  and  my  motto  is,  'Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death !'  " 

But  there  was  another  for  whom  the  Gross  carriage 
offered  attractions.  Berwick  had  now  been  out  for  a  day 
or  two  and  had  attended  the  tilt,  watching  the  exercise 
with  great  interest,  but  occasionally  finding  time  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  Gross  carriage  and  its  occupants.  As  he 
only  knew  one  of  them,  and  that  one  the  youngest,  he 
had  hesitated  to  approach  the  carriage,  but  finally  he 
strolled  by  and  was  greeted  with  a  friendly  smile  by 
Alice. 

"Who  is  that  youth?"  asked  Mr.  Gross,  who,  from  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  playing  the  part  of  a  sort  of 
fifth  wheel,  was  getting  dreadfully  tired  and  devoutly 
wishing  himself  elsewhere. 

"That  is  Berwick  Gordon,"  Alice  replied.  "The  boy 
who  stopped  Selim  and  saved  me  from  a  broken  neck." 

"Indeed!"  returned  Mr.  Gross.  "Why,  call  him  up 
and  let  us  meet  him."  And  Alice  did  so.  Mr.  Gross  shook 
hands,  with  some  complimentary  allusions,  and  then  said, 
"Let  me  introduce  you  to  the  ladies.  My  daughter,  Miss 
Gross;  Miss  Bonneset." 

Bohun  had  greeted  Berwick  with  what  was  for  him 
unusual  warmth,  and  Miss  Gross  was  very  cordial;  but 
Miss  Bonneset  only  recognized  the  introduction  with  a 
nod,  and  turned  again  to  Holman,  who  had  winked  at 
Berwick. 

"You  must  take  my  seat,"  remarked  Mr.  Gross,  ris- 
ing as  he  spoke,  and,  in  spite  of  Berwick's  protests,  he 
descended  from  the  carriage.  Berwick  still  hesitated,  for 
both  of  the  other  gentlemen  were  his  seniors  and  there 
before  him ;  but  Miss  Gross  repeated  her  father's  re- 
quest.    "You  must  not  refuse,"  she  said  pleasantly,  "for 
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you  would  feel  very  badly  if  afterwards  our  horses  hap- 
pened to  run  away." 

It  was  meant  kindly,  but  it  embarrassed  Berwick. 
Mr.  Bohun  had,  however,  meanwhile  opened  the  door 
with  courtly  politeness,  and  so  he  climbed  in,  looking  a 
little  pale  from  his  recent  incarceration,  and  if  the  truth 
be  told  a  little  uncomfortable. 

"Isn't  that  your  cousin  with  Miss  Hemdon?"  inquired 
Alice,  who  saw  and  pitied  the  hobbledehoy's  bashfulness; 
and  upon  his  answering  in  the  affirmative  the  girl  con- 
tinued, "Let  us  go  across  and  speak  to  her."  Nothing 
loath,  Berwick  sprang  out  and  helped  her  down. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  BOW  OF  ULYSSES,  AND  OTHER  OLD  BEAUX 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  Rupert,  Trump,  and  Teddy 
Wallace,  Madge's  party  had  received  other  accessions. 

"That's  a  stunning-looking  girl  that  our  heavy  friend 
has  given  his  cup  to,"  remarked  the  orator  to  Lieutenant 
Bailey,  as  the  judges  turned  to  follow  Bohun.  "I  reckon 
he  feels  like  telling  her:  'Take  thou  my  cup,  and  it  with 
joy  or  sorrow  fill.'  I  know  that's  the  note  I'd  carol  to 
her." 

"Would  you  like  to  meet  the  lady?"  the  young  officer 
inquired,  quite  amused  at  his  elder's  enthusiasm  and  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  say  a  word  to  Madge  himself. 

"You  bet  I  would!"  replied  Mr.  Beach.  "She's  the 
prettiest  girl  on  the  grounds."  And  the  three  gentlemen 
turned  and  walked  across. 

Captain  Mann,  meanwhile,  suspecting  that  old  John 
had  a  motive  in  thus  holding  aloof  from  his  daughter, 
boldly  suggested  that  the  latter  should  do  him  the  honor 
of  presenting  him  to  her,  and  Mr.  Herndon,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do,  had  done  so.  But  before  he  could  con- 
tinue the  introduction  to  "my  daughter's  friend — "  Madge 
had  interposed. 

"No,  no,  papa,"  she  said,  very  positively,  "our  young 
friend  is  not  out  yet,  and  we  must  not  launch  her  into 
society  without  her  mamma's  consent." 

"Why,  I  did  not  know  I  was  such  a  social  lion,"  ob- 
served Mann,  who  was  too  clever  not  to  understand  the 
situation,  especially  as  Teddy  Wallace  was  at  the  very 
time  conversing  with  Emma  but  two  chairs  away. 
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"Did  you  not?"  inquired  Madge.  "But  then,  you 
know,"  she  continued,  "we  seldom  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us." 

The  Captain  had  bowed  to  both  of  the  young  men  as 
he  and  Mr.  Herndon  joined  the  group,  and  he  now  com- 
plimented Trump  upon  his  tilting.  From  this  he 
branched  off  into  a  narrative  of  the  feats  of  horsemanship 
he  had  seen  in  Mexico.  "Of  course,  I  was  a  mere  boy 
when  our  troops  marched  over  the  border,  but  it  was  far 
more  interesting  than  our  later  sanguinary  struggle  with 
our  own  brethren.  To  catch  the  greasers,  however,  re- 
quired consummate  horsemanship;  no  doubt  about  that." 

"And  you  have  the  usual  feelings  of  a  Nestor,"  Madge 
observed.  "Later  feats  are  nothing  to  what  you  saw 
done  in  your  youth." 

"Hardly  the  feelings  of  a  Nestor,"  the  gallant  Captain 
replied ;  "but  if  I  must  be  a  Homeric  hero,  let  me  be  the 
hero  of  the  Odyssey  before  the  enchantress  Circe."  And 
he  bowed. 

"Don't  j'ou  prefer  the  variety  of  the  Iliad  ?"  asked 
Madge.  "The  siege  of  Troy  is  far  more  interesting  than 
the  bending  of  an  old  bow.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

Before  the  Captain  could  reply  the  judges  stepped  up, 
and  the  two  strangers  were  introduced  by  Bailey. 

"You  don't  catch  me  acting  as  judge  again!"  remarked 
Captain  Beach.  "Next  time  I'll  run  these  young  fel- 
lows for  the  cup,  and  in  that  case  you  can  just  count  an- 
other yours,  Miss  Herndon." 

"Take  care.  Captain,"  interposed  Mann.  "Miss 
Herndon  has  just  been  expressing  her  aversion  to  old 
beaux." 

"But  that  was  before  I  came  up,"  replied  Beach.  "Ah, 
my  young  fire-eater!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  recognized 
Rupert  and  shook  hands  with  him ;  "I  tremble  for  you ; 
now  you  are  in  peril !" 

"But  it  is  a  peril  you  seem  quite  ready  to  share,"  Rupert 
replied,  with  a  smile. 
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"We  must  scatter  the  fire  of  those  eyes !"  observed  Cap- 
tain Beach,  in  a  stage  whisper,  "Once  concentrated  upon 
one  of  us,  death  may  ensue !" 

"Papa,  have  you  a  pair  of  spectacles  about  you?"  in- 
quired Madge,  rising  as  she  spoke.  "Let  me  search  you." 
And  leaving  her  seat  she  moved  swiftly  toward  Mr. 
Herndon,  as  he  stood  a  little  apart.  But  before  moving 
she  handed  her  parasol  to  Trump,  saying,  "Here,  Mr. 
Trump,  protect  the  gentlemen  from  the  glare."  Trump 
stupidly  did  as  he  was  told ;  and  while  the  others  chaffed 
him  Madge  hastily  whispered  to  her  father  while  she 
pretended  to  search  him:  "What  on  earth  did  you  intro- 
duce him  for!    Take  him  away  at  once." 

"Give  the  parasol  to  Mr.  Beach,  Mr.  Trump;  let  him 
protect  himself  while  you  get  our  things  out  of  the  dog- 
cart, for  papa  needs  it,"  she  said  as  she  returned.  Trump 
started  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  Rupert  offering  also, 
was  dispatched  to  his  assistance;  and  at  a  sign  from 
Madge  the  horse  was  led  up  by  the  boy. 

"Captain,"  said  the  obedient  father  to  Mann,  "let  me 
drive  you  home  for  a  snack.  The  show  is  over  and  we 
are  a  little  too  old  for  these  young  folks  I  expect." 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  else  for  Captain  Mann 
to  do  but  accept;  and  as  they  drove  off  he  saw  the  three 
judges  presented  to  Miss  Herndon's  young  friend  "not 
out,"  and  the  entire  party  leave  the  piazza  together. 

When  Mr.  Herndon  presented  Captain  Mann  to  his 
daughter.  Miss  Bonneset  observed  it  and  commented  upon 
it,  and  Henry  Bohun  almost  started  to  overtake  his  sister 
and  charge  her  to  avoid  the  group;  but  when  he  saw 
Berwick  and  herself  turn  and  walk  in  another  direction 
he  was  relieved.  Later,  when  all  saw  how  Madge  had 
prevented  the  introduction  from  extending  and  had 
packed  the  objectionable  one  safely  away  in  the  dog-cart 
and  dispatched  him  to  the  city,  Miss  Gross  praised  her 
tact  and  address.  "Her  cleverness  is  a  match  for  her 
father's  stupidity,"  she  said. 
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A  servant,  by  Bohun's  direction,  had  meanwhile  brought 
forward  a  hamper;  and  having  stretched  his  legs  Mr. 
Gross  returned,  as  also  did  Alice  and  Berwick,  for  parties 
for  lunch  were  now  forming  in  every  direction. 

"I  must  take  the  judges  of?  Miss  Herndon's  hands," 
observed  Bohun,  and  he  hurried  across  to  overtake  them 
as  they  started  to  move  to  a  pretty  spot  under  a  great 
live  oak  which  they  had  selected — Captain  Beach  and 
Madge  leading,  Rupert  and  Mr,  Burns,  Bailey,  Teddy 
and  Emma  in  the  order  named,  while  Trump  with  a 
large  basket  and  the  negro  boy  with  a  lump  of  ice  wrapped 
in  a  blanket  brought  up  the  rear. 

"Miss  Herndon,  as  you  have  the  victor,  will  you  not 
bestow  upon  us  the  judges?"  inquired  Bohun  as  he  ap- 
proached. "Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  turning  to  them, 
"it  is  hard  to  tear  you  from  the  evident  attractions  here, 
but  if  you  have  not  forgotten  my  invitation,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  present  you  to  the  ladies  of  my  party." 

The  artillery  officer  and  Mr.  Burns  both  fell  back  at 
this,  but  Mr.  Beach  was  too  charmed  to  withdraw. 
"Captain,"  he  said,  "I'll  pay  my  respects  to  the  ladies 
later,  but  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  lunch  with  this 
party,  so  as  to  keep  these  young  fellows  in  order." 

"We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  whenever  it  suits  you," 
Bohun  replied,  as  he  withdrew  with  the  other  two;  and 
Captain  Beach  proceeded  to  assist  Teddy,  Madge,  an'd 
Emma  spread  the  lunch  out. 

"Garrulous  old  fool !"  growled  Trump  in  a  savage 
aside  to  Rupert.  "I'll  bet  he's  got  a  wife  and  a  house 
full  of  children;"  but  Rupert  only  laughed  as  he  cracked 
the  ice. 

The  guests  had  pretty  much  all  broken  up  into  parties 
by  this  time ;  and  after  what  seemed  to  the  younger  ones 
an  incredibly  short  time,  the  warning  whistle  of  the  train 
at  the  siding  called  attention  to  the  low  sun  in  the  west. 
The  bugle  sounded  "Boots  and  Saddles,"  and  Trump  and 
Teddy  reluctantly  withdrew. 
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"Papa  must  have  forgotten  to  send  back  the  cart," 
Madge  observed,  as  with  Emma's  assistance  she  re-packed 
the  basket  with  the  napkins,  ware,  and  silver. 

"You  had  better  let  us  see  you  down,  then,"  said 
Rupert;  for  Berwick  had  by  this  time  joined  them,  as  the 
Gross  carriage  as  well  as  that  carrying  the  judges  had 
departed. 

And  so,  as  Trump  rode  across  the  green  to  where  the 
troop  was  assembling,  he  saw  Rupert  strolling  toward  the 
train  alongside  of  Madge,  while  Berwick  walked  behind 
with  Emma.  Trump  checked  his  horse  suddenly  to  look 
about  for  the  dog-cart,  and  the  sullen-tempered  brute  get- 
ting his  head  low  started  to  buck.  The  clank  and  jangle 
of  steel  on  steel  as  his  sword  in  its  scabbard  struck  the 
stirrup,  attracted  attention  while  it  served  to  still  further 
excite  the  bucking  horse  striving  desperately  to  shake 
himself  free  from  the  vice-like  grip  of  the  powerful 
thighs  which  clamped  his  ribs,  and  the  heels  which  steadily 
pressed  into  his  flanks  the  sharp  spurs.  When  he  could 
stand  these  no  longer  he  made  a  succession  of  leaps,  and 
squatted  upon  his  haunches  to  rear.  But  the  heavily  built, 
stern-featured  man  who  rode  him  was  possessed  of  a 
temper  fiercer  and  more  intractable  than  his  own.  Ex- 
pecting just  what  had  happened,  Trump  had  unbuckled 
his  sabre;  and  as  the  animal's  fore  feet  left  the  ground  he 
brought  the  flat  of  the  steel  scabbard  down  upon  the 
crown  of  the  horse's  head  with  a  heavy  blow.  The  horse 
dropped  instantly  on  all  fours,  dazed  and  quelled. 

"What  a  rider!"  exclaimed  Rupert,  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  man  for  the  mastery. 

"Poor  horse !"  said  Madge,  pitifully.  "I  could  not  treat 
him  so." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  ride  that  brute?" 
inquired   Rupert. 

"I  have  done  so,"  Madge  replied,  "and  he  was  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb ;  but  then  I  rode  with  a  very  light  touch  upon 
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his  mouth,  and  was  careful  not  to  excite  him.    Mr.  Trump 

glories  in  an  occasional  struggle  with  him,  and,  perfectly 
confident  of  his  ability  to  master  him,  is  supremely  care- 
less of  his  temper." 

These  were  two  views.     Bohun's  was  a  third. 

"By  heavens.  Trump!"  he  cried,  as  the  latter  rode  up, 
"you  deserve  another  goblet!" 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

A    DISQUISITION    ON    FRIENDSHIP 

On  their  way  down  from  the  tilt,  Emma  Harrison, 
who  had  been  rather  silent  and  shy  during  the  morning, 
now  that  she  was  with  her  friend  and  cousins  only, 
brightened  up,  and  became  quite  loquacious.  The  riding 
had  been  simply  beautiful,  the  uniforms  gorgeous,  she  ob- 
served. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Wallace?"  Madge  in- 
quired; and  Emma  honestly  declared  that  she  thought 
him  very  silly.  "He  is  but  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  he 
tries  to  talk  as  if  he  were  a  man  of  at  least  twenty-five," 
she  said.  She  also  remarked  that  she  had  not  been  so 
very  much  impressed  with  Mr.  Beach,  although  he  was 
clever  and  amusing;  but  Lieutenant  Bailey  was  splendid. 

"I  do  wish  I  had  known  what  to  say  to  him!"  she 
sighed.  "I  tried  to  reply  to  him  sensibly  when  he  spoke 
to  me,  but  that  wretched  Wallace  boy  twisted  everything 
I  said  into  some  impertinence,  until  I  could  have  slapped 
him  well." 

"What  was  it  that  he  said?"  inquired  Madge. 

"O,  we  were  talking  of  the  tilting,  and  Mr.  Bailey 
was  explaining  it  to  me  so  nicely,  and  how  the  heads  and 
rings  were  taken,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could 
take  a  ring,  and  I  said  if  there  was  nobody  looking  on 
and  I  had  a  little  practice  I  thought  I  might.  And  then 
that  miserable  Mr,  Wallace  told  Mr.  Bailey  if  he  did 
not  produce  his  ring  then  and  there,  he  would  be  a  wit- 
ness against  him;  and  I  saw  what  he  meant,  and  I  was 
horribly  confused   and   told   Mr.   Bailey  that  I   did   not 
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mean  that  kind  of  a  ring  at  all,  because  I  could  not  take 
that;  and  he  laughed  and  said  that  I  had  refused  him, 
when  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind." 

Em's  cousins  rallied  her  a  bit,  and  then  Berwick  asked 
what  she  thought  of  the  champion. 

"O,  he  did  not  have  eyes  but  for  one  person!"  replied 
Emma,  "and  he  seemed  to  be  very  jealous  of  Mr.  Beach; 
for  I  heard  him  tell  Rupert  he  was  sure  that  he  was 
married." 

"I  won't  believe  it!"  exclaimed  Madge.  "Such  a 
charming  man!  Although  I  must  admit  he  is  rather  ripe 
to  be  still  hanging  upon  the  tree." 

"How  about  Captain  Mann?"  inquired  Berwick.  "I 
should  imagine  him  somewhat  overripe." 

"Well,  we  won't  discuss  him,"  said  Madge,  quietly. 
"I  am  sorry  my  father  introduced  him;  but  the  truth  is, 
Papa  is  so  accommodating  that  he  probably  did  not  know 
how  to  refuse  when  he  was  requested  to  bring  him  up." 

And  then  the  conversation  turned  on  other  subjects. 

At  the  Harrisons'  dwelling  Rupert  and  Madge  parted 
with  Berwick  and  Emma,  and  walked  on  to  the  Hem- 
don  house. 

"I  won't  ask  you  in,"  said  Madge  as  she  stopped  at 
the  door;  "for  I  do  not  know  whether  your  interesting 
adversary  is  still  here  or  not;  and  if  he  should  by  any 
chance  be  here  I  think  I  will  seek  the  seclusion  of  my 
own  apartments." 

"Walk  with  me  down  to  the  sea  wall,"  urged  Rupert, 
eagerly,  "and  give  yourself  a  little  more  time." 

Madge's  face,  which  had  been  grave,  brightened  as  she 
replied,  "We  have  been  together  half  of  the  day;  don't 
you  think  it  may  put  too  great  a  strain  on  your  conversa- 
tional powers?" 

"I  have  scarcely  had  the  chance  to  speak  three  words 
to  you,"  Rupert  replied;  "but  if  you  do  not  feel  like 
talking,  the  stroll  will  not  be  less  pleasant." 

"Well,  you  have  behaved  so  very  nicely,"  Madge  ob- 
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served,  "cracking  ice  so  energetically  and  otherwise  help- 
ing me  so  efficiently  in  entertaining  my  friends,  that  I 
think  I  should  adopt  your  suggestion."  And  she  turned 
from  the  door  and  they  strolled  down  to  the  wall,  which 
was  not  very  far  from  the  side  street  where  the  Hern- 
dons  lived. 

The  walk  along  the  top  was  almost  deserted,  for  it 
was  the  hour  at  which  the  good  people  of  Ellenton  took 
their  tea;  and  along  the  line  of  dwellings  which  faced  the 
wall  lights  were  up  in  the  first  floor  fronts.  Out  toward 
the  ocean  the  water  lay  black  and  vast  and  still,  save  for 
the  steady  lapping  of  the  tide  as  it  knocked  softly  on  the 
stones  some  twenty  feet  below.  At  intervals  the  dim 
and  almost  formless  hulls  of  vessels  at  anchor  were  barely 
discernible  in  the  pale  gleams  of  their  riding  lights;  and 
farther  out  again  the  beacons  of  the  harbor  shone  from 
point  to  point  across  the  intervening  flood.  Dark  and 
vague  and  deep  the  water  came  flowing  in  from  the 
ocean.  Far  out  from  the  wall  and  in  the  direct  path- 
way of  the  incoming  tide  loomed  the  battlements  of  the 
unconquered  fortress  that  for  four  long  years  had  held 
the  might  of  the  great  Federal  Union  at  bay;  and  far- 
ther out  again  the  sand  hills  alone  marked  the  spot  where 
"the  most  terrible  bombardment  to  which  any  work  was 
ever  subjected"  had  been  poured  upon  the  most  exposed 
outwork  of  the  city  in  the  war  between  the  States.  The 
thunder  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  the  fort's  replying 
cannon  had  long  since  ceased;  but  the  sullen  boom  of 
the  surf  still  sounded  nightly  as  again  and  again  the 
wave  rushed  up  where  assault  after  assault  of  men  had 
failed ;  and  slowly,  steadily,  with  its  ceaseless  ebb  and 
flow,  sapped  the  earthwork,  washed  away  the  parapet 
and  choked  the  ditch  with  obliterating  sand.  If  spirits 
meet  when  death  has  freed  the  soul  from  its  earthly  ties, 
what  rare  gatherings  of  the  dauntless  might  there  be  on 
those  waters!  There  on  the  edge  of  the  beach,  facing 
the  broad  Atlantic,  on  what  was  once  the  ramparts  of 
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the  fort,  the  intrepid  young  Abolitionist  had  fallen  across 
the  dead  body  of  his  negro  color-sergeant  as  the  black 
regiment  he  led  had  melted  away  and  fled  before  the 
withering  blaze  of  the  battery's  guns,  while  their  white 
supports  had  been  mowed  down  by  hundreds.  Into  one 
trench  the  bones  of  all  assailants,  white  and  black,  had 
been  thrown,  and  there  lay  mingling  with  the  soil.  Still 
farther  out  under  the  dark  flood,  full  many  a  fathom 
down,  rested  the  dauntless  seven  who  dared  and  met  an 
almost  certain  death  within  the  "fish"  boat  when  they 
struck  the  Housatonic  and  sent  her  and  her  crew  to  the 
bottom. 

No  longer  warring, 

"The  reconciling  grave 
Swallows    distinctions    that    first    made    us    foes, 
That  all  alike  lie  down  in  peace  together." 

Neither  Rupert  nor  Madge  spoke  for  a  few  moments, 
but  walked  in  silence  along  the  deserted  wall,  looking 
out  upon  the  great  flood  coming  so  softly  in  from  the 
ocean's  breast;  and  when  at  length  Madge  did  break  the 
silence  her  mood  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  attuned  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  surroundings.  It  was  hardly  the  spot 
for  light  or  flippant  speech.  There  was  something  almost 
oppressive  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  scene,  "where," 
scarcely  a  decade  back,  "ebbed  dark  floods  of  strife." 
And  so  the  girl's  tone  was  serious. 

"I  would  not  have  had  my  father  introduce  Captain 
Mann  to  your  cousin  for  anything  I  can  think  of,"  she 
said. 

"Well,  he  did  not,"  Rupert  replied;  "and  if  the  recol- 
lection of  his  introduction  to  you  is  disturbing,  I  am 
sorry  that  Berwick  made  any  allusion  to  it.  He  is  but 
a  boy,  you  know.  Still,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not 
consciously  annoy  you  by  any  unpleasant  allusion.  It 
was  but  a  boy's  carelessness." 

"O,  I  know  that,"  Madge  replied.     "He  is  a  dear  boy 
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and  I  love  his  oddities  and  mannerisms;  but  I  could  not 
fail  to  notice  that  both  he  and  Alice  Bohun  turned  away 
when  they  saw  who  was  with  us.  You  see,"  she  con- 
tinued, "Papa  does  not  realize  very  keenly  the  distinc- 
tions which  it  is  necessary  to  draw  with  regard  to  the 
limits  and  boundaries  of  acquaintanceship;  and  from  the 
very  fact  that  he  is  incapable  of  forcing  himself  upon 
any  company  where  he  would  not  be  welcome,  he  is  a 
peculiarly  easy  prey  to  one  who  would.  I  was  very  sorry 
to  make  him  take  Captain  Mann  to  our  house,  but  there 
was  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Your  uncle  and 
aunt  would  have  been  highly  incensed  if  I  had  signalized 
the  first  occasion  upon  which  they  had  confided  your 
cousin  to  my  care  by  an  introduction  of  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  political  adventurers  in  this  community, 
known  to  them  chiefly  by  his  attempt  to  murder  you." 

"Dismiss  the  whole  matter  from  your  mind,"  Rupert 
said  earnestly.  "My  aunt  is  a  sensible,  amiable,  kind- 
hearted  woman,  grateful  for  your  interest  in  Emma, 
while  in  Emma  you  have  a  devoted  friend.  As  for  my- 
self, if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  in  me  you  have — " 

"Another  good  and  honest  friend,"  Madge  observed, 
interrupting  him,  and  steadying  him  with  a  cool  and 
friendly  glance.  "I  cannot  see,"  she  continued,  "why 
men  and  women  cannot  entertain  for  each  other  the 
same  feeling  of  friendship  which  they  cultivate  for  mem- 
bers of  their  own  sex.  You  have,  for  instance,  just  the 
qualities  I  need  in  a  friend.  You  are  sincere  and  yet 
charitable  in  your  estimate  of  others.  Friends  should 
be  tolerant  of  but  not  blind  to  one  another's  weaknesses. 
A  little  fault  finding  occasionally  does  good;  for  from 
whom  but  a  friend  could  we  take  such?  Suppose  now," 
she  continued,  in  a  lighter  tone,  for  they  were  back  again 
in  the  lighted  streets  amidst  the  cheerful  noises  of  the 
city,  and  away  from  the  mysterious  stillness  of  the  deep; 
"suppose  that  you  tell  me  what  you  consider  my  greatest 
fault.     Come!    I  mean  what  I  say,  and  I  am  waiting." 
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Fault!  What  fault  could  he  think  of?  To  him  she 
was  an  angel  of  grace  and  beauty. 

But  the  girl  was  inexorable.  "I  will  withdraw  my 
expressed  opinion  of  your  sincerity  iinless  you  establish  it 
now,"  she  said  firmly. 

Thus  urged,  Rupert  made  a  plunge. 

"I  think  you  are  rather  fond  of  rule,  and  that  the 
exercise  of  authority  is  very  agreeable  to  you,"  he  ven- 
tured. 

"Well,  I  like  that!"  cried  Madge,  mischievously.  "I 
am  tyrannical,  am  I?  I  think  you  might  have  found 
some  other  fault  than  the  one  I  most  utterly  abhor  and 
detest.  And  wherein,  pray,  have  I  exhibited  any  tyranny 
as  far  as  you  have  been  concerned?  A  tyrannical  spirit, 
heaven  knows,  is  bad  enough  in  a  man,  but  it  actually 
unsexes  a  woman." 

"I  did  not  mean  anything  quite  as  strong  as  that," 
said  Rupert;  "I  only  meant  that  you  liked  to  have  your 
own  way." 

"That  I  am  opinionated  and  arbitrary!  That's  hardly 
much  better!"  the  girl  answered.  "But  still,"  she  con- 
tinued cheerfully,  "I  invited  the  opinion,  so  I  cannot 
complain.  I  had  intended  to  say  something  quite  pleas- 
ant about  you,  but  really  your  candor  has  placed  me  at 
a  disadvantage.  Don't  stop,  however;  let's  have  it  out. 
Anything  else?" 

"No,"  Rupert  replied,  "I  did  my  best;  but  in  this 
fault-finding  illustration  of  friendship  your  tact  seems 
to  give  you  an  advantage,  and  you  are  easily  my  superior. 
So,  let  me  try  in  my  own  way  to  show  myself  your  friend. 
In  any  way  that  I  can  be  of  any  service,  give  me  the  great 
pleasure  of  being  conscious  that  I  have  contributed  in 
the  smallest  way  to  further  any  wish,  and  you  will  find 
that  if  I  lack  the  power  of  expression,  I  yet  have  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  all  that  which  makes  you  so  charm- 
ing to  your  friends." 

"Well,  we  must  part  now,"  Madge  replied ;  "but  we 
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will  consider  ourselves  friends  for  the  future.  I  will  take 
you  at  your  word  and  will  expect  you  to  stand  less  upon 
ceremony  with  us.  Come  in  when  you  feel  in  the  mood, 
and  never  pay  a  call  if  you  are  not  in  the  humor  to  do 
so;  and,  unless  there  is  some  reason  why  you  should  not, 
stay  with  us  to  tea  without  waiting  for  any  formal  in- 
vitation, should  you  be  in  at  the  hour,  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  you  to-night,  because,  as  your  good  friend,  I  realize 
that  it  is  time  for  you  to  be  at  the  office.  So,  good  night." 
And  with  a  smile  she  left  him. 

As  he  hurried  to  the  office,  Rupert's  mind  was  so  full 
and  his  attention  so  absorbed,  that  what  would  upon 
another  occasion  have  moved  him  to  indignation  was  un- 
noticed by  him.  He  passed  the  well-known  mansion 
where  for  four  generations  one  of  the  State's  most  illus- 
trious families,  now,  alas!  broken  to  pieces  and  ruined  by 
the  war,  had  made  the  hospitality  of  the  section  famous; 
and  so  engrossed  was  he  with  his  bright  visions  that  he 
was  absolutely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  brilliantly  lit  parlor  three  brazen  mulatto 
wenches  lolled,  in  low-cut  dresses;  for  it  was  there  that 
the  miserable  Spittoon  continually  entertained  representa- 
tives of  the  most  abandoned  class  and  shade  in  orgies 
which  the  police  should   have  suppressed. 

When  Rupert  reached  the  office  of  The  Clarion  his 
heart  was  still  glowing  from  the  effects  of  the  smile  with 
which  he  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  story  of  Trump's 
triumph  was  written  up  by  him  with  such  dash  and 
warmth  of  coloring  that  Balch  told  old  Smith,  the  night 
editor,  that  it  was  a  creditable  piece  of  work,  although, 
he  said  with  a  smile,  that  he  would  not  have  imagined 
such  a  rainbow  could  have  been  raised  over  that  bristly- 
bearded  bunch  of  brawn  who  had  won  the  cup. 

The  veteran  night  editor  smiled  also,  and  observed 
that  it  would  be  a  sorry  old  world  without  any  rainbows ; 
and  he  glanced  affectionately  at  the  little  wicker  basket 
in  which  there  lay  the  bottle  of  tea  and   the  slices  of 
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bread  and  butter  folded  In  a  napkin  which  were  to  keep 
him  going  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  That  bas- 
ket had  been  arranged  every  evening  for  him  for  five 
years  previous  to  the  war  and  ten  since.  Old  Smith  had 
had  his  rainbows  in  his  youth  and  he  believed  in  them 
still,  even  if  he  had  never  found  the  pot  of  gold  which 
youth  somewhat  expects  as  an  accompaniment. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
"the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men" 

At  eight  o'clock,  Captain  Mann,  distrusting  even  his 
power  to  interest  Mr.  Herndon  much  longer,  and  confi- 
dent that  his  host's  daughter  was  not  going  to  appear, 
withdrew. 

He  had  entertained  the  old  man  for  quite  a  while,  but 
he  had  attempted  to  do  more.  He  had  deftly  carried 
the  conversation  near  enough  to  himself  and  his  career 
to  introduce  a  vindication  of  himself.  He  had  lightly 
and  pleasantly  touched  upon  the  aristocratic  exclusive- 
ness  which  he  declared  was  killing  the  city.  He  asserted, 
half  laughingly,  that  it  had  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
place  from  Colonial  days.  The  Revolution  of  1776,  he 
observed,  was  the  revolt  of  fresh  young  blood  against  the 
moss-backs  of  that  period ;  and  with  a  trifling  inconsistency 
which  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  his  imperfectly  edu- 
cated listener  he  asseverated  that  along  the  water  front 
could  be  seen  to-day  the  abandoned  residences  of  wealthy 
English  merchants  who  from  that  period  had,  year  after 
year,  left  the  city  in  disgust  at  their  inability  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  charmed  circle  of  society. 

Had  he  himself  been  treated  with  any  consideration 
after  the  war,  by  those  for  whose  property  rights  he  had 
freely  shed  his  blood,  the  Captain  asserted,  he  would 
have  always  been  with  them.  Nay,  he  ventured  to  de- 
clare, had  they  raised  at  the  outset  the  standard  which 
was  flying  to-day,  had  the  leaders  at  the  beginning  blown 
the  bugle  blast  which  was  now  rallying  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  this  contest  with  the  blacks,  there  would  never 
have  been  any  division  between  the  whites;  "but,"  said 
he,  feeling  that  he  was  perhaps  soaring  a  little  too  high 
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for  his  auditor,  "when  it  was  at  best  either  pot  or  kettle 
to  be  chosen  from,  a  careless  fellow  might  get  a  little 
smuttier  than  he  would  wish  to  be.  Now,  however,"  he 
continued,  "all  these  divisions  are  past  and  I  am  going 
to  show  those  who  have  confidence  in  me  that  I  am 
worthy  of  it.  They  say  you  can't  touch  pitch  and  remain 
undefiled ;  and  certain  it  is  that  you  can't  play  politics 
with  your  gloves  on.  We  must  bring  the  negroes  over, 
and  the  man  who  can  do  it  ought  to  be  recognized  at 
his  true  worth.  I  make  no  idle  assertion  when  I  declare 
that  not  even  Short  has  a  greater  influence  with  the 
darkies  than  I  have,  and  if  you,  my  dear  sir,  keep  your 
ears  cocked  you  will  soon  hear  something  drop  in  this 
bailiwick.  Short  has  not  any  idea  how  I  am  working. 
Neither  has  Mr.  Balch  nor  Mr.  Bohun ;  but  I  mention 
to  you  in  confidence,  that  I  am  in  a  few  days  going  to 
give  all  hands  one  of  the  biggest  political  surprises  this 
old  place  has  ever  seen.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
young  Mr.  Bohun.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  clever  young 
man,  but  he  lacks  experience.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk 
about  not  using  force,  and  in  that  he  is  right;  and  this 
talk  of  Colonel  Everard's  about  persuasion  is  all  bosh. 
What  is  needed  in  addition  to  force,  however,  is 
personal  magnetism,  flattery,  and  boodle.  Those  four 
things  Cuffee  feels.  Reason  and  kindness  and  justice  are 
thrown  away  upon  him.  I  know  the  race,  and  I  am  free 
to  say  to  you  that  if  I  had  the  direction  of  this  campaign 
and  the  handling  of  its  funds  I  would  guarantee  the  elec- 
tion of  our  entire  ticket  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Short  is  a  shrewd  worker,  but  I  have  beaten  him  on 
his  own  stamping-ground  time  and  time  again,  and  with 
any  such  fish-blooded  candidate  as  Coles,  we  ought  to 
have  a  walk-over." 

"Coles  is  an  able  man,"  observed  Mr.  Herndon.  "In 
fact,  I  don't  know  an  abler  politician  in  the  State." 

"An  able  politician,  I  grant  you,"  replied  Mann;  "but 
devoid  of  personal  magnetism." 
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"I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  old  John,  who,  if 
he  was  but  ill  educated,  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  men. 
"That  speech  he  made  here  carried  the  negroes  with 
him." 

"I  would  have  given  five  )'ears  of  my  life  to  have  re- 
plied to  him!"  cried  Mann.  "I'd  have  ripped  him  from 
his  throat  to  his  waist!" 

"Well,"  laughingly  replied  old  John,  "I  think  you  owed 
it  to  him,  for  he  certainly  tore  open  your  shirt  for  you." 

"A  d — d  ungrateful  fellow!"  cried  Mann,  lapsing  for 
a  second  from  his  watch  upon  himself.  "If  he  had  treated 
me  with  but  ordinary  gratitude,  I  would  have  helped 
him  to — to  anything  that  he  could  fairly  and  reasonably 
aspire  to.  Of  course,"  he  continued,  "it  was  a  piece  of 
assurance  for  him  to  aspire  to  the  governorship,  and  now 
that  we  have  a  candidate  to  the  manner  born  we  will 
show  him  that  he  is  a  fool  for  his  pains.  Well,  Mr. 
Herndon,  I  must  trespass  no  longer  upon  your  hospi- 
tality. I  am  sorry  your  wife's  indisposition  has  prevented 
me  from  having  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  her,  but 
delighted  that  you  conferred  upon  me  the  gracious  privi- 
lege of  a  presentation  to  your  charming  and  accomplished 
daughter.  If  at  any  time  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  pray  remember  I  am  yours  to  command." 
And  with  a  sweeping  bow  he  withdrew. 

And  then  Mr.  Herndon  and  his  indisposed  wife  and 
daughter  sat  down  to  tea. 

"I  am  awfully  sorry  I  made  such  a  break,  Madge," 
her  father  said  apologetically,  "in  bringing  that  fellow 
up,  but  he  asked  me  plump  and  I  did  not  know  exactly 
what  else  to  do." 

But  the  daughter  promptly  replied,  "O,  no  harm  was 
done,  and  even  if  there  had  been  you  have  done  penance 
for  it  all  the  evening." 

"He's  a  clever  and  entertaining  rascal,"  observed  old 
John,  musingly;  "but  he's  after  something;  what  is  it? 
Do  you  think  it  can  be  you?" 
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"Not  if  you  intend  to  disinherit  me,"  replied  Madge. 
"But  whatever  he  may  be  after,  there  is  no  necessity  of 
his  being  allowed  entrance  here  again." 

"Of  course  not!"  replied  her  father.  "I  caught  on  to 
your  plan  at  once.  He'd  have  stuck  to  your  party  like 
a  bur  if  I  had  not  given  him  the  invitation  to  come  oil 
with  me;  but  that  fixed  him." 

"I  trust  that  he  will  remain  'fixed !'  "  Madge  rejoined. 
"Even  if  his  reputation  were  not  as  unsavory  as  it  is,  his 
boastful  narrations  are  wearisome  in  the  extreme  to  me." 

And  so  possibly  Mann  had  not  accomplished  as  much 
as  he  thought  he  had,  in  forcing  an  opening.  But,  filled 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  brilliant  stroke  soon  to  be  made 
and  calculated  to  fix  him  in  the  public  eye,  he  jubilantly 
prepared  his  plans. 

He  had  supreme  confidence  in  his  star.  So  far  all  had 
worked  well.  How  neatly  he  had  turned  the  tables  on 
Coles.  The  latter  had  hoped  to  free  himself  from  the 
bulk  of  those  with  whose  aid  and  assistance  he  had  risen 
to  power,  but  with  whom  he  seemed  determined  not  to 
share  fairly  the  spoils  he  had  won.  He,  Mann,  however, 
had  been  a  little  too  clever  for  the  Yankee.  To  over- 
throw Coles  would  be  sweet;  but  this  thing  of  playing 
second  fiddle  to  Bohun  and  Balch  was  tiresome.  He  had 
thought  that  Bohun  would  have  leant  more  upon  him; 
but  somehow,  despite  his  youth,  Bohun  retained  a  firm 
grip  on  the  reins.  He  must  show  his  strength  with  the 
blacks.  He  must  put  himself  in  a  position  where  he  could 
demand  more  consideration.  To  help  Bohun  and  Balch 
crush  Coles  without  benefiting  himself  would  be  but  a 
barren  triumph.  To  overthrow  Coles,  rehabilitate  him- 
self and  hold  the  balance  of  power,  that  would  be  suc- 
cess indeed ;  and  to  capture  this  beautiful  girl  would  be 
to  crown  his  triumph  with  roses.  She  was  a  little  dis- 
dainful at  present,  but  with  women  nothing  succeeds  like 
success;  and  his  motto  had  ever  been  "I'audace  I'audace 
et  toujours  I'audace!^' 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
"root  hog  or  die" 

Bob  Harrison  had  made  an  earnest  effort  to  obtain 
work,  for  he  felt  keenly  the  dependent  position  of  his 
family.  But  he  had  not  found  it  as  easy  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. Places  did  not  seem  to  be  waiting  for  young 
men  of  limited  education,  and  there  seemed  to  be  incre- 
dulity about  Mr.  Gordon's  nephew  undertaking  anything 
like  menial  work,  which  poor  Bob  could  not  overcome, 
although,  to  do  the  honest  fellow  justice,  he  was  much 
concerned  to  find  that  the  move  to  town  had  merely 
amounted  to  a  move  upon  Mr.  Gordon.  Unaccustomed 
to  city  life,  he  was  discouraged  to  find  how  green  and 
raw  he  was  in  comparison  to  the  city-bred  youths  con- 
siderably his  juniors.  Nevertheless,  he  searched  for  work 
energetically,  and  upon  entering  the  doorway  of  Hans 
Fistin's  Fancy  Bread  and  Cake  Bakery  a  few  weeks  after 
his  arrival  in  town,  he  propounded  the  usual  inquiry  to 
the  individual  who  seemed  to  be  in  charge.  The  middle- 
aged  man  whom  he  addressed  questioned  him  closely  and 
listened  to  his  replies. 

"I  haf  no  vork  for  you  here,  vich  you  could  do,"  he 
said  finally;  "but  iv  you  are  ready  to  undertake  any  kind 
of  vork  I  may  vind  some  vor  you  to-morrow.  Meet  me 
at  the  stock-yard  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning."  And 
so  saying  he  turned  to  the  work  which  had  engaged  him 
before  Bob's  entrance. 

At  the  appointed  time  and  place  Bob  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  the  party,  who  was  none  other  than  Hans  Fis- 
tin  himself,  took  him  aside  just  outside  the  yard, 
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"You  haf  lived  in  the  country,"  he  said,  "and  know 
someding  about  stock.  I  haf  a  blace  about  vivteen  miles 
avay  from  here,  Angleside  it  is  called.  I  am  stocking  it. 
Iv  I  can  pick  up  any  sheep  or  cattle  geap  enough  I  send 
them  up  to  the  blace  to  vatten.  Iv  I  gif  you  the  direc- 
tion, can  you  take  a  vlock  up  vor  me?" 

Bob  said  that  he  thought  that  he  could. 

"They  must  be  driven  slowly,"  said  Fistin;  "vor  they 
vill  be  thin  and  veak,  and  iv  they  are  not  driven  batiently 
they  may  die  and  be  so  much  loss  to  me.  Iv  you  vill 
undertake  it  I  vill  vish  you  to  start  in  ten  minutes.  I 
vill  drive  up  and  send  a  gouple  of  men  to  meet  you  on 
the  road ;  but  you  must  make  them  go  easy.  I  vill  avait 
you  at  the  blace  and  get  you  home.  So  you  can  take  your 
time  on  the  road,  but  bring  them  in  save  and  sound.  I 
vill  pay  you  vive  cents  for  every  sheep  you  deliver  at  my 
blace." 

Bob  agreed,  and,  following  Fistin,  entered  the  yard. 
The  latter  approached  a  mulatto  butcher  who  was  chaf- 
fering with  the  Tennesseean  drover  whose  carload  had 
last  got  in.  The  drover  was  holding  the  band  of  sixty 
sheep  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  apiece,  which  he  said  was 
dirt  cheap.  The  butcher  said  there  were  not  twenty  fit 
to  butcher.  The  drover  offered  the  whole  band  at  two 
twenty-five  apiece.  The  butcher  declared  he  could  use 
but  thirty  at  most.  Finally,  the  drover  consented  to 
allow  the  butcher  to  pick  out  twenty  at  two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  a  head,  to  be  immediately  taken  out  to 
save  him  feed,  and  the  amount  was  promptly  paid  and 
the  sheep  separated  and  hustled  away  to  the  butcher's 
slaughtering  pen.  Then  followed  a  chaffer  between  the 
Tennesseean  and  the  German.  The  former  offered  to 
sell  the  remainder  at  two  dollars  a  head,  but  the  Ger- 
man laughed  at  this,  nor  did  he  seriously  consider  an 
offer  at  one  ninety.  Finally  he  turned  to  go,  but  before 
doing  so  he  said :  "Turn  those  sheep  over  to  me  right 
avay.    Drive  them  out  of  the  gate  so  that  I  can  see  they 
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can  valk,  and  I  vill  pay  you  one  dollar  and  vorty-five 
cents  vor  efery  one  which  gets  outside  on  its  own  veet 
in  three  minutes." 

The  deal  was  closed,  and  thirty-seven  sheep  were 
turned  over  to  Bob,  who,  having  received  his  directions, 
proceeded  to  drive  them  slowly  after  the  disappearing 
buggy  of  his  employer.  For  the  first  two  miles  out  of 
town  he  had  no  difficulty;  but  on  the  third  they  needed 
a  little  pressing,  and  upon  the  fourth,  as  some  were  pant- 
ing and  the  sun  was  pretty  high  he  allowed  them  to  stop 
along  the  road-side.  The  bulk  of  the  band  at  once  lay 
down,  but  some  of  the  strongest  moved  about,  cropping 
the  young  cane  along  the  edges.  After  an  hour's  rest, 
Bob  started  them  again,  but  had  not  proceeded  a  couple 
of  miles  before  he  realized  that  unless  he  took  a  long 
rest  there  were  at  least  ten  which  could  never  cover  the 
remaining  nine  miles.  Therefore,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  let  them  rest  at  least  two  hours,  possibly  until  they 
all  had  done  some  cropping.  The  hour  of  noon  passed 
and  still  quite  a  number  were  lying  in  the  shade,  althougl 
it  was  not  a  warm  day ;  and  while  some  in  their  browsing 
were  sufficiently  active  to  make  him  move  about  a  good 
deal,  he  wished  that  all  had  been  so.  It  was  a  compara- 
tively small  thing  he  had  in  hand,  but  Bob,  realizing  his 
limitations,  was  most  anxious  to  give  satisfaction.  At 
three  o'clock,  however,  he  became  anxious  to  move  on, 
and  so  again  started  his  band.  Occasionally  a  vehicle, 
and  more  frequently  negroes  on  foot,  passed  him ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  salutation  of  such,  no  one 
spoke  to  him,  nor  had  he  met  any  who  seemed  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  him.  As  to  the  distance  to  Angleside, 
judging  from  the  replies  of  the  negroes,  it  seemed  to 
contract  and  expand  in  a  most  disgusting  manner,  while 
the  descriptions  of  the  road  did  not  at  all  tally  with  those 
of  Mr.  Fistin.  Finally,  when  the  weary  sheep  had  cov- 
ered what  Bob  estimated  as  at  least  twelve  miles,  he  saw 
before  him  a  bold  stretch  of  water  made  by  a  creek  or 
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inlet.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  bridge,  or  any  indica- 
tion of  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  from  its  appearance 
it  was  not  fordable,  but  a  ferry;  for  a  rope  stretched 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  was  an  old 
flat  attached  to  the  rope,  but  not  a  living  soul  in  sight. 
The  sun  was  still  an  hour  or  two  high;  but  the  situation 
was  unpleasant,  and  while  the  weary  sheep  rested,  Bob 
exercised  his  wits  to  discover  how  he  should  get  them 
across.  There  was  an  old  cabin  in  sight  on  the  opposite 
side,  but  the  door  of  it  was  closed,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances it  was  tenantless.  Bob  concluded,  however,  that 
it  must  be  the  ferryman's  abode,  and  that  his  one  chance 
of  ever  getting  the  sheep  across  was  in  the  flat.  By  dint 
of  bellowing  he  finally  awoke  some  one;  for  the  door  of 
the  cabin  was  opened  and  a  negro  lazily  looked  out. 
After  observing  Bob's  frantic  gesticulations,  however,  he 
calmly  drew  back  and  shut  the  door.  At  this  Bob  almost 
split  his  throat,  and  shouted  until  some  of  the  sheep 
looked  up  at  him  curiously.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  two  negro  men  came  out  of  the  house  and  walked 
slowly  down  to  the  flat,  into  which  they  stepped  and  by 
means  of  the  rope  propelled  the  old  craft  across.  The 
taller  of  the  two,  a  strongly  built  young  negro  with  a 
pleasant  face,  came  up  the  bank,  and  removing  his  cap 
politely  asked  Bob  if  he  was  "de  gentleman  wid  Mr. 
Fistin's  sheep,"  Bob  replied  that  he  was,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  depth  of  the  water. 

"Twenty  feet  in  the  middle." 

"Hasn't  the  ferryman  a  railing  that  he  puts  around?" 
the  young  man  inquired,  measuring  anxiously  with  his 
eye  the  space  the  flat  offered  and  the  size  of  the  flock. 

The  young  negro  would  see,  but  he  did  not  think  so. 
He  returned  from  his  interview  to  state  that  there  was 
none.  It  seemed  to  Bob  a  most  risky  undertaking  to 
ferry  sheep  across  an  inlet  at  least  fifty  yards  wide  in  a 
flat  boat  which  could  barely  hold  them,  but  there  was 
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nothing  else  to  be  done;  and  so  directing  the  man  to 
enter,  and  charging  both  him  and  the  ferryman  to  proceed 
across  as  quietly  and  cautiously  as  they  could,  Bob  drove 
the  sheep  aboard.  They  entered  the  flat  placidly,  and 
it  moved  off.  But  at  the  first  move  the  sheep  pressed 
back  from  the  negroes  and  crowded  stupidly  into  one  cor- 
ner, jamming  the  outside  ones  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
edge  with  a  steady,  stupid,  sheepish  pressure. 

"Gently!"  bawled  Bob,  and  the  ferryman  did  take 
great  pains,  but  some  of  the  sheep  were  fairly  balancing 
when  the  opposite  bank  was  touched,  although  between 
them  and  the  negroes  was  ample  room. 

"Tie  the  flat  and  get  out!"  yelled  Bob,  who  every 
minute  expected  to  see  a  bunch  of  the  helpless  animals 
precipitated  into  the  water.  But  they  kept  still,  and  the 
negroes  leaving  the  flat  and  promptly  getting  outside  and 
out  of  sight,  the  sheep  nearest  the  bank  cautiously  turned 
to  it.  One  leaped  out  and  then  another  and  then  another, 
and  Bob,  greatly  relieved,  was  congratulating  himself 
that  "all's  well  that  ends  well,"  when  the  rest  of  the 
band  made  a  rush  to  follow,  and  in  the  jostle  one  went 
overboard.  Its  feeble  intellect  completely  destroyed  for 
the  time,  although  the  hard  bank  was  not  ten  feet  away, 
it  swam  down  the  middle  of  the  stream  until  it  reached 
a  position  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  out,  and 
then  turning  to  the  marsh  mired  itself  to  its  belly  and 
there  stuck.  The  ferryman,  meanwhile,  had  returned 
for  Bob,  and  he  was  across,  and  by  his  directions  and 
the  help  of  a  piece  of  plank  the  animal  was  extricated 
and  in  most  forlorn  appearance  joined  the  band,  which 
with  the  negroes'  assistance  was  soon  driven  into  the  outer 
gate  of  Angleside  plantation  a  little  before  dusk. 

Hans  Fistin  was  pleased,  and  so  expressed  himself.  He 
invited  Bob  into  the  house,  and  together  they  sat  down 
to  a  good  meal. 

"If  ve  haf  time,"  he  said,  "I  vill  show  you  ray  sheep. 
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I  haf  a  Southdown  ram  and  some  ten  ewes,  which  cost 
me  about  thirty-vive  dollars,  but  I  will  more  than  pay 
for  them  on  the  provit  I  make  from  this  purchase.  These 
ewes  vill  drob  me  at  least  thirty-vive  lambs  for  next 
spring,  which  vill  average  me  two  fifty  apiece,  or  possi- 
bly dree  dollars.  That  is  much  better  than  losing  money 
on  cotton  or  rice.  Iv  these  negroes  were  not  such  awful 
thieves,  I  could  make  this  blace  pay  me;  but  it  is  no  use 
to  try  and  raise  boultry  or  hogs.  Cows  can  be  brotected 
to  some  extent ;  but  they  simply  live  off  the  hogs  and 
boultry,  and  iv  they  ever  get  a  taste  vor  mutton,  that 
vill  be  the  end  of  that." 

Dinner  being  finished,  the  horse  and  buggy  were 
brought  up,  and  Bob  was  rapidly  driven  to  town.  On  the 
way  down,  Mr.  Fistin  spoke  of  the  plans  and  purposes 
he  had  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  place. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "bevore  the  war  this  place  Angle- 
side  vas  vorth  twenty-vive  thousand  dollars,  and  vat  you 
subbose  I  pay  vor  it?" 

Bob  said  he  could  not  guess,  and  Mr.  Fistin  informed 
him,  two  dollars  an  acre. 

"I  vas  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Holman.  I  lent  him  money, 
but  he  could  not  make  the  blace  pay,  and  ven  he  died  it 
vas  bought  in  by  me  vor  my  debt.  I  hire  a  man  and 
blant  in  one  year,  but  I  vind  it  don't  bay.  So  I  just  think 
I  vould  pick  up  cattle  ven  I  get  them  geap,  and  put 
them  here  to  vatten,  and  I  am  trying  sheep  too.  The 
negroes  eat  all  my  hogs,  but  they  are  not  quite  so  bad 
on  the  cows,  for  the  carcasses  are  too  big  for  one,  and 
in  their  quarrels  they  sometimes  tell  on  each  other.  Now, 
you  haf  done  this  so  vaithfully,  that  I  think  in  a  day  or 
two  I  vill  gif  you  a  bigger  job." 

At  eight  o'clock  Bob  was  put  down  at  his  own  house, 
with  one  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  in  his  pocket;  with 
which  Em  was  delighted,  his  mother  dubious,  and  his 
father  contemptuous. 
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"At  that  rate  you  will  not  soon  grow  rich!"  the  latter 
observed. 

"Perhaps  not,"  Bob  replied;  "but  it's  a  case  of  'root 
hog  or  die.'  " 


CHAPTER   XXXIX 

POLITICAL   STRIFE 

But  the  pleasurable  and  profitable  meetings  before  de- 
scribed were  not  to  continue  so  engrossing,  for  events 
of  a  different  nature  were  now  rolling  in,  one  upon  the 
other.  The  negroes  were  wildly  excited  by  the  constant 
appeals  made  to  them  by  the  demagogues  whose  hopes 
depended  upon  keeping  them  keyed  up,  while  darker  and 
more  ominous  became  the  frowning  faces  of  the  whites 
as  they  gathered  at  the  meetings.  There  were  negroes 
and  mulattoes  who,  weary  of  the  thieving,  had  determined 
to  support  the  Democratic  ticket;  but  they  were  as  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  to  the  masses  against  it;  and  those 
who  had  arrived  at  the  decision  to  put  on  the  brakes  not 
unnaturally  were  inclined  to  keep  their  determination 
somewhat  to  themselves,  for  feeling  was  now  running 
very  high  between  the  races.  Two  events  happened  just 
about  this  time  which  illustrated  how  difficult  it  is  to 
hold  men  in  hand  when  their  race  passion  is  aroused. 
In  one,  the  negroes  were  the  sufferers;  in  the  other,  their 
barbarity  was  made  most  apparent.  But  in  both,  by  their 
actions,  they  proclaimed  that,  whatever  the  whites  might 
do,  no  member  of  their  own  race  could  desert  his  color 
with  safety. 

Bohun  met  this  challenge  promptly,  and  determined 
to  put  it  to  the  test.  He  guaranteed  protection  in  his 
county  to  all  who  espoused  the  Democratic  cause,  and 
upon  the  evening  immediately  following  a  riot,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  announced  a  meeting  at  which  a 
negro  Democrat  would  speak. 
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Rupert,  Trump,  Holman,  and  other  young  men  were 
requested  by  him  to  attend  the  meeting,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  thing  through,  and  Paddy  O'Brien  and 
some  three  or  four  of  his  associates  also  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Rupert  brought  Bob  Harrison;  and  Captain 
Mann  had  volunteered  also  to  attend,  but  Bohun  had, 
after  deliberation,  advised  against  his  presence  on  this 
occasion.  "Send  some  of  your  followers,"  he  said,  "but 
don't  come  yourself,  for  you  would  be  a  marked  man." 

Bohun  did  not  wish  to  have  Mann  present  for  two 
reasons:  In  the  first  place,  as  he  stated  to  Balch,  Colonel 
Everard,  and  Mr.  Gross,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  appear 
that  there  was  any  inducement  or  trade  at  the  back  of 
this  expression  of  opinion  from  the  negroes  who  might 
declare  for  him.  He  desired  only  to  give  them  support, 
countenance,  and  protection  if  they  should  come  for- 
ward. 

"Of  course,  some  will  be  there  as  Mann's  followers, 
but  some  are  of  our  own  culling,  and  I  have  explained  to 
Mann  that,  on  account  of  his  recent  difficulty  with  Rob- 
erts and  the  riot  which  ensued,  it  would  be  injudicious 
for  him  to  put  in  an  appearance.  He  made  a  little  demur 
at  first,  but  I  said  to  him  that  in  my  management  of  this 
campaign  I  had  provided  that  he  should  participate  on 
occasions  when  he  shared  with  gentlemen  of  your  position 
and  standing  a  place  of  prominence,  and  that,  if  he  chose 
to  cheapen  himself  and  form  one  of  the  cast  in  something 
distinctly  smaller,  of  course  he  was  welcome  to  do  so,  but 
it  was  against  my  advice." 

"He  rose  to  that  fly,  I'll  swear!"  sneered  Balch,  "and 
swallowed  the  hook  to  the  shank." 

"He  concluded  that  it  was  wisest  to  accept  my  view," 
continued  Bohun ;  "but  says  he  will  send  a  negro  who 
will  speak  at  the  meeting,  no  matter  what  happens." 

The  riot  to  which  allusion  was  made  was  one  which 
had  been  precipitated  by  the  agents  of  Short,  although 
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that  crafty  individual  could  not  be  connected  with  it  by 
any  overt  act. 

Mann  really  had  quite  a  hold  on  a  number  of  country 
negroes,  and  had  attempted  to  get  them  together  in  a 
building  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  to  his  new  allies  his  strength;  but  the  adher- 
ents of  Short  and  Roberts  had  gathered  in  immense  num- 
bers and  these  forcibly  dispersed  the  meeting.  Mann  had 
striven  in  vain  to  hold  his  crowd,  and  had  Wool  been 
present  with  one  or  two  resolute  men  the  door  might  have 
been  closed  in  time.  As  it  was,  the  chairman  himself  had 
rushed  to  it,  and  in  an  access  of  fury  had  struck  one  of 
the  intruders  who  in  disregard  of  him  had  forced  his  way 
in.  For  a  few  seconds  Mann  had  been  in  great  danger; 
but,  acting  under  orders  from  Short,  the  leaders  of  the 
intruders,  finding  him  the  sole  individual  sufficiently  spir- 
ited to  oppose  them,  had  prevented  the  crowd  of  their 
followers  from  injuring  him;  and  outside  of  the  building 
he  had  violently  denounced  this  intrusion.  Spittoon  and 
Roberts  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  They  had 
not  entered,  but  they  were  evidently  in  touch  with  the 
storming  party.  Upon  the  latter  Mann  had  heaped  im- 
precations which  Roberts  received  without  reply,  until 
Mann  called  him  a  miscegenationist ;  when  he  sprang  like 
a  tiger  at  the  Captain,  and  as  he  came  in  reach  was 
struck  in  the  mouth  by  the  latter's  fist.  Short,  who  up 
to  that  time  had  been  invisible,  seemed  almost  to  arise 
like  magic  from  the  ground,  and,  first  pinioning  the  arms 
of  Roberts  before  he  could  draw  his  pistol,  and  then 
quickly  disarming  him,  as  sheriff  he  called  on  the  crowd 
to  observe  the  peace. 

"You  d — n  scoundrel!"  cried  Mann,  with  his  back 
against  a  tree-box  and  his  drawn  pistol  in  his  hand,  "You 
d — n  scoundrel,  you  command  an  observance  of  the  peace ! 
It  is  by  your  orders  that  the  peace  has  been  broken !" 

But  Short  ignored  him.  The  meeting  had  been  broken 
up,  Mann's  adherents  all  spotted,  and  henceforth  to  be 
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subjected  to  such  influences  as  would  prevent  them  from 
ever  gathering  in  such  numbers  again.  Why  should  he 
quarrel  with  Mann  or  permit  him  to  be  hurt?  The  re- 
cent riot  at  Crosstrees  had  intimidated  many  negroes 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  it  had  roused  the  whites  to  a 
fever  heat.  Therefore,  he  made  no  reply  to  the  angry 
politician. 

Spittoon  had  vanished  as  soon  as  Mann  and  Roberts 
had  come  together,  and  two  mulatto  men  were  now  lead- 
ing the  latter  away.  Short  and  Mann  were  the  only 
two  white  men  remaining  in  the  dense,  black  crowd. 
Mann  was  angry,  very  angry,  and,  under  the  first  im- 
pulse of  his  rage,  would  have  precipitated  a  difficulty 
even  at  the  risk  of  his  life;  but  with  reflection  came  the 
realization  that  his  life  was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  placid,  fearless  hypocrite  who  stood  there  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  law  and  order. 

"You  will  not  always  have  this  swing!"  he  said  sul- 
lenly, as  he  replaced  his  pistol  in  his  hip  pocket  and 
turned  to  go.    "You  may  yet  be  treated  to  another  style!" 

"I  know  no  personal  enmities  in  my  office,"  replied 
Short,  and  he  beckoned  to  the  active  leaders  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

"Johnson,"  he  continued,  "this  crowd  must  disperse. 
I  deputize  you  and  Porter  to  arrest  the  first  man  who 
commits  any  disorderly  act.  In  the  name  of  the  State,  I 
command  all  present  to  retire  to  their  homes  or  places 
of  business." 

Johnson  and  Porter,  with  much  officiousness  and  some 
smiling  whispers,  commenced  to  hustle  the  rank  and  file, 
and  the  crowd  dispersed,  with  cheers  for  Short  and  Coles. 

Upon  the  following  evening  the  crowd  was  dense 
around  the  stand  when  the  speaking  began,  but  ominously 
quiet  until  a  negro  arose  to  speak.  The  negro  was  Henry 
Wool. 

No  one  could  look  at  that  careless  African's  face,  as 
he  arose  to  address  that  hostile  audience,  and  deny  to  its 
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possessor  courage  of  a  high  order.  Characterless  in  other 
respects  he  might  be,  but  that  he  had  the  heart  of  a  Hon, 
none  could  doubt. 

But  Henry  Wool  was  not  characterless.  His  passions 
were  warm  and  his  emotions  guided  him.  He  cared  but 
little  for  a  liberty  which  coerced  him.  He  was  flattered 
by  the  notice  of  the  white  men,  and  angered  that  some 
of  his  own  race,  whom  he  despised,  should  dare  to  rule 
him.  He  had  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  rage  he 
had  felt  against  Porter  for  threatening  him  for  bolting 
the  year  previous,  and  the  fact  that  by  holding  to  Mann 
he  had  made  other  enemies  among  his  color  only  made 
his  determination  to  stand  to  his  side  the  stauncher.  So 
it  was  with  defiance  that  he  drew  his  tall  form  to  its  full 
height,  and,  in  stentorian  tones,  appealed  to  his  "mis- 
guided people." 

Howls  burst  forth,  and  there  was  a  rush  toward  the 
stand,  led  by  Porter  and  Jenkinson ;  for  these  worthies  had 
pooled  their  issues  in  the  increasing  feeling  of  the  blacks 
against  the  whites,  and  were  rivals  now  only  for  leader- 
ship of  the  disorderly  element. 

Bohun  sprang  to  his  feet  and  stepped  to  the  side  of  the 
negro,  and  the  rest  of  the  whites  arose  and  pressed  for- 
ward. 

"Don't  one  of  you  attempt  to  come  upon  this  stand !" 
shouted  Bohun ;  and  for  answer  the  lamp  was  smashed, 
and  half  of  a  brick  struck  the  negro  orator  full  in  the 
mouth. 

"Take  him  down  and  whip  him!"  shouted  Porter,  pru- 
dently pausing  so  that  others  might  precede  him. 

"Come  up,  you  black  cur,  and  try  it!"  shouted  back 
Paddy  O'Brien,  almost  as  excited  as  the  negroes. 

"Come  on,  boys !"  yelled  the  burly  longshoreman,  John- 
son. "I  am  as  good  a  man  as  any  d — n  white  man !"  And 
followed  by  two  of  his  mates,  stick  in  hand,  he  sprang 
up  the  steps  of  the  stand.  Porter  and  Jenkinson  now 
crowded  in  with  the  rush  that  followed.     Bohun's  pistol 
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was  out,  however,  and  as  Johnson,  the  foremost  man, 
reached  for  Henry  Wool,  he  covered  the  powerful  long- 
shoreman with  his  pistol  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  the 
pistol  snapped. 

Not  so  with  Trump's  pistol,  however;  for  he  was  too 
dependent  upon  his  to  have  such  accidents  occur;  and, 
with  the  report,  the  longshoreman's  left  hand  loosened 
its  hold  on  Henry  Wool's  collar,  the  stick  dropped  from 
his  nerveless  right  hand,  and  sinking  down  in  a  heap,  he 
rolled  down  the  steps,  with  a  bullet  in  his  abdomen. 

Holman  was  standing  right  by  Trump,  and  he,  too, 
had  his  pistol  out,  and  Rupert  had  drawn  his;  but  when 
the  latter  saw  the  consternation  depicted  on  Jenkinson's 
face,  almost  up  against  his  own,  instead  of  firing  he  gave 
the  negro  a  shove  which  tumbled  him  head  foremost  after 
the  body. 

Porter  and  the  two  other  longshoremen,  waiting  for 
no  further  developments,  beat  a  hasty  retreat;  but  from 
the  crowd  which  had  paused  below  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  there  came  now  a  shower  of  missiles,  hastily  caught 
up. 

The  shot  had  brought  the  police,  however,  until  then 
invisible,  and  they  were  soon  pushing  their  way  through 
the  throng  to  the  wounded  man. 

"Mr.  Henry  Bohun  shot  me!"  groaned  the  sufferer, 
as  he  spat  out  a  mouthful  of  blood.  "He  shot  me  in  cold 
blood.  My  God!  have  we  black  men  no  right  even  to 
live?" 

"You  lie,  you  limb  of  Satan!"  shouted  Henry  Wool 
from  the  stand,  advancing  as  he  spoke  and  showing  his 
battered  face,  down  which  the  blood  was  trickling.  "This 
is  your  work,  you  devil!" 

The  policeman  turned  from  Johnson  to  Henry  Bohun. 
"I  arrest  you  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,"  he  said  to 
the  latter. 

"I  refuse  to  submit  to  arrest,"  replied  Bohun,  firmly. 
"You  either  have  seen  nothing,  or  if  you  have  seen  any- 
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thing,  you  have  seen  the  attack  made  by  this  ruffian  and 
his  fellows  upon  this  citizen,  and  have  failed  to  arrest 
them." 

"  'Tw^as  that  tall  young  man !"  screamed  Sam  Jenkin- 
son,  pointing  at  Rupert.  "If  I  had  not  knocked  his  pistol 
up,  he  would  have  killed  me  also." 

"  'Twas  Jim  Trump  done  the  shooting !"  declared  Por- 
ter. 

The  three  policemen  hesitated,  not  knowing  exactly 
whom  to  arrest,  and  Bohun  pressed  his  advantage. 

"As  the  police  seem  powerless  to  prevent  this  outrage 
upon  free  speech,  I  declare  this  meeting  adjourned.  But 
if  there  is  any  law  in  the  land,  I  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
perpetrators  of  this  riot  do  not  escape!" 


CHAPTER  XL 
"nebber  trus'  your  tail  wid  dog" 

Hans  Fistin  had  from  time  to  time  given  Bob  work, 
and  while  the  emolument  was  not  large,  it  was  a  help; 
for  as  yet  the  Doctor  had  found  nothing  to  employ  his 
talents  with.  He  applied,  it  is  true,  for  the  position  of 
dispensary  physician,  but  as  there  would  be  no  vacancy 
until  the  next  year,  and  scarcely  any  chance  of  an  election 
by  the  Radical  mayor  and  council  ruling  the  city,  the 
support  of  the  family  still  fell  upon  Mr.  Gordon. 

The  day  after  the  shooting,  early  in  the  morning.  Bob 
interviewed  Rupert,  not  yet  up,  to  inform  him  that  Mr. 
Fistin  had  offered  him  a  bit  of  work  of  some  importance. 
"But,"  said  he,  "I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  accomplish 
it.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  picked  up  a  herd  of  cattle 
some  thirty  miles  away  from  here,  and  wishes  me  to  go 
and  bring  them.  He  says  they  are  very  wild,  and  he  is 
afraid  to  trust  the  negroes,  and,  judging  from  the  price 
he  paid,  they  must  be  free  as  air.  Now,  I  have  handled 
a  cow  or  ox  occasionally,  but  I  have  never  driven  cattle, 
nor  do  I  believe  the  negroes  I  have  to  select  from  on  his 
place  know  a  thing  about  such  work;  but  one  of  them 
tells  me  that  if  I  can  only  get  old  Bonaparte,  for  whom 
all  up  at  the  plantation  seem  to  have  a  most  profound 
reverence,  all  will  be  well;  but  further  than  that  old 
Bonaparte  is  in  town  I  know  nothing.  It  means  a  big 
thing  to  me  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  out.  I  believe 
if  I  bring  those  cattle  safely  to  the  old  Dutchman's  plan- 
tation, he  may  give  me  steady  work;  but  if  they  are  so 
wild  I  may  lose  half  on  the  way.     I  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
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press  doubts,  but  since  he  told  me  to  undertake  it,  I  have 
been  wondering  how  I  shall  get  through.  I  have  to  leave 
in  ten  minutes'  time,  pick  up  two  men  at  Angleside,  and 
ride  thirty  miles  to  get  the  cattle  and  bring  them  back 
to  the  plantation.  So,  if  you  can  get  this  old  driver  and 
dispatch  him  after  me,  do  so."    And  Bob  departed. 

Rupert  dressed,  and,  reporting  early  at  the  office  of 
The  Clarion,  got  his  assignments  and  sallied  forth.  About 
twelve  o'clock  he  found  time  to  stop  at  Gus's  office. 

"Come  in !"  cried  that  worthy,  promptly  chucking  aside 
a  calf-skin-bound  volume  and  reaching  for  pipe  and  to- 
bacco. "Walk  into  my  parlor.  Does  The  Clarion  desire 
my  valuable  services  for  some  libel  you  have  involved 
the  publication  in,  or  is  anybody  after  you  for  breach  of 
promise?" 

"Neither  of  those  at  present,  Gus;  but  I  do  wish  to 
retain  a  member  of  the  firm.  I  want  to  engage  Bonaparte 
to  do  some  hard  riding." 

Old  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  sitting  just  outside  the 
door,  on  the  landing,  oiling  Gus's  shot-gun,  looked  up  at 
this. 

"When  do  you  want  him?"  Holman  asked. 

Rupert  narrated  Bob's  dilemma.  Gus  puffed  his  pipe 
and  looked  wise. 

"If  your  cousin  has  never  driven  cattle  before  and  the 
niggers  he  has  are  green,  he's  going  to  have  a  time,  but 
with  Bonaparte  it  would  be  a  trifle.  The  trouble  is,  my 
sister  needs  him  at  home  especially  for  some  work  this 
evening  that  won't  be  finished  until  dark," 

"Then  he  could  not  start  until  to-morrow,  and  he 
would  have  to  cover  fifty-five  miles  while  Bob  is  coming 
back  thirty,"  said  Rupert.  "I  was  going  to  put  him  on 
our  mare  Lucy,  but  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  too  late. 
If  Bob  did  not  need  him  before  they  met,  it  isn't  likely 
he  would  need  him  after." 

"When  he  would  need  him  most  would  be  at  the  start," 
said  Holman,    But  at  this  juncture  old  Bonaparte  became 
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so  Interested  that  Gus  turned  to  him.  The  old  negro's 
eagerness  to  undertake  the  work  was  apparent.  He  said 
he  could  finish  the  work  for  Miss  Daisy  before  dark,  and 
if  he  could  get  Mr.  Gordon's  mare  immediately,  he  could 
reach  Angleside  by  eight  o'clock,  put  the  mare  up,  after 
rubbing  her  down,  and  before  daylight  take  a  short  cut 
he  knew  through  the  woods,  which  would  put  him  with 
the  party  before  they  started  back,  unless  they  were  ex- 
tremely prompt  in  starting  out;  and  so  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  go. 

Bob,  meantime,  had  driven  up  to  Angleside  in  Mr.  Fis- 
tin's  buggy  with  his  boy,  and  there  finding  a  horse  pre- 
pared for  him  had  set  out  with  two  negroes  by  name  Cudjo 
and  Ransome,  mounted  each  upon  a  marsh  tackey  and 
bearing  formidable  whips  with  the  lashes  looped  to  the 
butts  and  encircling  the  bearers  from  shoulder  to  waist 
across  their  bodies.  Bob  asked  Ransome  if  he  and  Cudjo 
had  ever  driven  cattle,  and  Ransome  replied  they  had  not; 
and  upon  Bob's  further  inquiry  what  they  had  the  whips 
for,  Ransome  replied  doubtingly,  "To  lash  de  cow  when  'e 
won't  go." 

Bob  made  no  further  comment,  but  rode  on,  followed 
by  his  two  attendants,  realizing  that  he  was  leaning  upon 
two  pretty  broken  sticks.  In  the  evening  they  left  the 
main  road  and  passed  through  a  most  bewildering  pine 
barren,  crossed  and  re-crossed  by  cart  roads,  and  from 
it  reached  a  field  where  the  cattle  were  to  be.  At  a  little 
distance  they  saw  a  shanty,  and  from  it  a  man  walked 
out  to  meet  them. 

"Come  for  Mr.  Fistin's  cattle?"  he  inquired,  with  a 
grin.  "He  got  'em  cheap,  but  he  ain't  got  'em  to  his 
place  yet." 

"What'll  you  undertake  to  put  them  at  Angleside  for?" 
inquired  Bob. 

"Undertake  to  put  'em  at  Angleside!"  retorted  the 
man.  "I  would  not  undertake  it  at  all.  It  has  taken 
me  and  my  hands  two  weeks  to  get  'em  out  of  the  thickets 
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into  that  pen  there,  and  we  had  some  pretty  d — n  close 
calls  doing  it." 

"Well,  put  us  up  for  the  night,"  Bob  returned,  "and 
we  will  show  you  how  to  handle  them  to-morrow." 

"Want  to  look  at  'em  as  you  go  by?"  inquired  the  man ; 
and  upon  Bob's  assenting,  he  led  the  way  to  an  enclosure, 
within  which  the  latter  saw  thirty  about  as  wild  cattle 
as  he  had  ever  laid  his  eyes  upon.  Some  four  or  five 
great  bulls,  with  their  heavy,  shaggy  heads,  and  powerful 
necks,  looked  particularly  ugly;  but  the  man  pointed  out 
a  cow  with  a  broken  horn,  which  he  declared  was  the 
worst  devil  in  the  lot.  Bob  saw  at  a  glance  that  Ran- 
some  and  Cudjo  were  both  getting  too  much  impressed; 
so  he  observed,  affecting  a  confidence  he  by  no  means 
felt: 

"Let  'em  rest  in  here  quietly  to-night,  and  I  guess  they 
will  drive  all  right  to-morrow." 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  the  man ;  "but  come  in  and  let  my 
man  take  your  horses  and  boys  to  the  stable." 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  his  host  roused  him. 
"You'll  want  all  the  daylight  you  can  get  to-day,  I 
reckon,"  he  observed;  and  soon  they  were  sitting  down 
to  breakfast  of  hominy  and  fried  bacon.  By  half-past 
six  all  hands  were  moving  for  the  pen.  Bob  would  have 
waited  if  he  could  have  done  so  reasonably,  but  he  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  Rupert  would  be  able  to  dispatch 
the  driver  after  him,  or  when  he  would  arrive;  and  if 
his  employees  once  imagined  that  he  was  waiting  for  as- 
sistance, they  would  be  even  more  worthless  than  they 
now  were  should  he  after  all  be  obliged  to  depend  upon 
them. 

The  seller,  fearing  trouble,  for  he  knew  the  cattle  were 
very  wild,  proposed  that  instead  of  driving  them  out  of 
his  gate  they  should  be  driven  along  the  inside  to  the 
corner,  where  he  would  have  some  five  or  six  panels  de- 
railed, so  that  on  leaving  his  field  they  would  be  headed 
right  down  the  road ;  and  Bob  acquiesced  in  this  arrange- 
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ment.  Opening  the  gates  of  the  pen,  then,  the  cattle 
were  allowed  to  come  out  and  gently  directed  toward  the 
fence,  Bob  and  Cudjo  following,  while  Ransome  was 
ordered  to  ride  a  considerable  piece  on  the  left  flank 
to  keep  them  from  turning  away.  When  they  reached 
the  gap  they  stepped  out  and  moved  into  the  road ;  but 
by  the  time  their  attendants  had  also  got  out,  while  still 
only  walking,  some  of  the  cattle  had  left  the  road  and 
commenced  to  stray. 

"Ride  out  to  the  right!"  cried  Bob  to  Cudjo,  "and 
get  those  farthest  out  back  into  the  road.  "Gently,  gen- 
tly!" he  bawled,  as  he  saw  Cudjo  clap  heels  to  his  pony's 
sides  and  whirling  his  whip  dash  at  the  cattle.  It  was 
too  late ;  his  own  shouts,  the  cracking  of  the  whip  and  the 
gallop  of  the  horses  stampeded  the  herd.  Ransome  and 
Bob  made  ineffectual  eflforts  to  stem  the  rush,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  in  the  road  only  about  a  dozen  of  the 
least  wild,  six  of  which  were  the  terrific  looking  bulls, 
from  which  he  had  apprehended  most  trouble,  but  being 
less  timid  they  were  more  easily  controlled.  Cudjo,  mean- 
while, was  riding  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  utterly 
unable  to  in  any  way  retrieve  the  disaster  he  had  occa- 
sioned ;  and  seeing  that  if  those  which  remained  were 
not  kept  moving  they  too  would  break  soon,  Bob  started 
them  down  the  road. 

"If  we  can  once  get  them  to  the  main  road,  I  will  turn 
them  in  a  fenced  field  at  the  edge,"  he  thought,  "and 
then  we  will  decide  what  we  had  better  do." 

By  dint  of  great  care  the  dozen  were  worked  through 
the  barren,  Cudjo  having  returned  without  a  cow;  and 
the  main  road  was  reached  and  a  little  later  the  cattle 
turned  into  a  fenced  field.  Bob  was  very  dispirited. 
Two-thirds  of  the  herd  were  lost  in  the  barren,  and  if 
it  had  taken  the  owner,  familiar  with  the  locality,  two 
weeks  to  gather  them,  how  long  would  it  take  him  and 
his  worthless  aids?  His  mournful  lucubrations  as  he 
left  the  field  were  interrupted  by  a  joyful  exclamation 
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from  Ransome,  and  looking  up  he  saw  galloping  down 
the  road  toward  him  an  old  negro  very  well  mounted. 

"Das  old  Bonaparte;  if  he  been  here  we  ain't  hab  no 
trouble!"  Ransome  declared. 

Old  Bonaparte  rode  up,  and  ignoring  both  Ransome 
and  Cud  jo,  from  Bob  gathered  the  facts.  The  old  man 
glared  at  the  abashed  Cudjo  and  sternly  addressed  him: 

"You  triflin'  nigger!"  he  declared,  "if  I  didn't  hab 
respect  for  dis  gentleman,  I'd  take  dat  whip  offen  you 
and  give  you  a  lashin'  you'd  'member  to  your  det!" 

Then  he  respectfully  suggested  to  Bob  that  they  plunge 
right  into  the  thicket  in  the  search  for  the  strays;  and 
in  a  short  time,  with  his  wood  knowledge,  they  came  upon 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  herd. 

"Ride  right  stret  back  to  de  field,  boss,"  he  said ;  and 
riding  straight  at  the  bunch  he  drove  them  after  Bob. 
Keeping  both  young  negroes  behind  them  and  himself 
flying  from  side  to  side,  as  a  young  or  wild  animal  tried 
to  break,  he  drove  them  so  fast  that  he  soon  had  them 
pressing  behind  Bob,  and  unable  to  move  anywhere  but 
straight  forward.  These  being  added  to  the  lot  in  the 
field,  they  plunged  back  into  the  wood,  and  by  dusk  the 
last  was  picked  up  and  put  in  the  field.  Then  he  sug- 
gested to  Bob  to  ride  back  with  Ransome  and  to  spend 
the  night  with  the  seller,  sending  back  by  Ransome  some- 
thing for  the  three  men  to  eat ;  and  Cudjo  he  sent  off  to 
get  an  axe ;  for  in  the  field  he  declared  he  intended  to  sleep 
to  guard  the  cattle  from  thieves.  Bob  decided  to  go  back 
for  food,  but  he  determined  that  he,  too,  would  spend  the 
night  in  the  field ;  and  although  pressed  by  his  host  to 
remain;  he  returned  with  frying-pan,  coffee-pot  and 
edibles.  Old  Bonaparte  had  built  himself  some  sort  of 
shelter  with  boughs;  and,  while  there  was  a  roaring  fire 
and  a  pile  of  wood  near  it,  Cudjo,  like  Caliban,  was  still 
toting  logs.  Early  next  morning  Ransome  was  dispatched 
with  the  returned  utensils ;  and  then,  making  the  same 
disposition  of  the  force  as  he  had  in  the  barren,  the  cattle 
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were  driven  promptly  and  expeditiously  to  Angleside.  It 
was  very  easy  when  you  knew  how  to  do  it;  but  it  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  when  you  did  not  know. 

As  they  turned  in  with  the  drove  at  the  plantation, 
the  interest  which  their  arrival  occasioned  almost  broke  up 
a  small  meeting  which  Spittoon  and  Wolf  had  been  at- 
tempting to  conduct  in  the  negro  church  just  outside  of 
the  gate.  The  meeting  was  obliged  to  suspend ;  and  when 
it  gathered  again  Bonaparte  declared  he  would  speak  him- 
self. Spittoon,  noticing  the  favor  with  which  he  was 
regarded,  moderated  his  eloquence  and  sought  to  propitiate 
an  opposition  which  his  cowardice  at  once  suggested  to  him 
as  possibly  pugnacious.  He  said  if  he  was  again  elected 
he  would  from  his  experience  be  able  to  do  better,  and 
that  he  was  not  against  anybody. 

Bonaparte's  speech  was  about  as  follows: 

"Dis  yer  people  what  always  want  office  does  tief  too 
much.  'E  say  try  um  'gen,  but  what  he  gie  to  you?  'E 
tax  buckra  and  try  for  put  um  in  jail,  and  nigger  git  no 
work.  If  'e  wouldn't  pay  Mass  Jim  Trump,  but  put  um 
in  jail  cos  he  call  um  dog,  who  gwine  git  you  nigger  to 
carry  chain  trough  de  wood?  Henry  Wool  say  ef  he 
don't  pay  laborer  'e  is  dog,  and  he  won't  put  nobody  in 
jail  for  say  so.  Why  you  gwine  put  um  back  in  office? 
Dishah  Mistah  Spittoon,  when  'e  say  try  um  'gen,  'mind 
me  ob  story  I  yerry  'bout  dog  and  cat.  I  gone  over  to 
Mass  Butler  place  one  day  and  I  see  a  big  cat  cross  de 
yahd,  but  'e  ain't  hab  no  tail,  and  dog  been  lay  down  in 
de  sun.  De  cat  gone  cross  to  de  smoke-house  whey  dey 
been  hole ;  but  when  'e  git  to  de  hole  'e  stop  and  look  'pon 
de  dog,  and  de  dog  ain't  move,  look  like  'e  sleep.  De  cat 
look  'pon  um  and  look  at  de  hole  and  study.  Den  'e 
tun  roun'  and  back  into  de  hole.  Pompey  Green  does 
laugh  when  'e  see  me  'stonish.  I  say,  'Pompey,  how  dat?' 
'E  say,  'Tarra  day  da  dog  jump  at  de  cat  when  'e  does 
git  half  way  trough  de  hole  into  de  smoke-house.  De 
cat  can't  scratch,  and  de  dog  bite  off  'e  tail.     Sence  dat 
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day  da  cat  say  'e  nebber  trus'  'e  tail  wid  dog.'  Now, 
disha  people  who  want  office  put  tax  on  you  and  sell  you 
house.  Den  'e  say  'e  ain't  goin'  to  do  so  no  mo',  but  I 
tell  you  people  nebber  truss  you  tail  wid  dog." 

Among  the  audience  were  some  who  had  been  sold  out 
by  Spittoon,  and  from  their  comments  it  seemed  as  if 
Bonaparte's  story  had  taken.  At  all  events,  he  was  the 
great  man  of  the  place;  and  so  the  two  cowardly  poli- 
ticians, who  had  hoped  to  impress  their  ignorant  audience, 
slunk  off  to  a  more  appreciative  quarter. 

Bob's  trip  was  so  pleasing  to  Mr.  Fistin  that  the  former 
was  enabled  to  recompense  the  old  negro  liberally  and 
promise  him  many  another  drive.  For  Mr.  Fistin  turned 
over  the  care  of  the  stock  on  the  old  plantation  to  Bob, 
and  spoke  of  again  trying  a  little  planting,  since  he  had 
secured  a  man  whom  he  found  fit  and  whose  ways  pleased 
him. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

"the  tale  that  women  love" 

After  the  assault  upon  Wool  and  the  shooting  of 
Johnson,  matters  in  the  immediate  vicinity  quieted  some- 
what, although  in  other  localities  stormy  scenes  were 
common,  and  more  than  once  the  Hon.  Erastus  saved 
his  life,  and  perhaps  the  lives  of  many  others,  by  the 
restraint  he  imposed  upon  himself;  for,  being  reviled,  he 
reviled  not  again,  but  conducted  himself  with  such  quiet 
nerve  that  he  won  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy. 

It  was  after  that  terrible  riot  at  Crosstrees,  where,  in 
an  encounter,  the  whites  were  overpowered,  an  unarmed, 
helpless  old  white  man  chopped  to  pieces  with  hoes  by 
the  frenzied  negroes,  and  three  other  white  men  killed 
and  stripped  of  their  clothing,  that  Coles  weathered  his 
most  dangerous  meeting,  held,  as  it  was,  in  the  dark 
corner  of  Naseby  County — upon  which  occasion  every 
taunt  which  could  be  thought  of  was  hurled  at  him  to 
tempt  him  to  anger.  Rupert  reported  the  meeting,  and 
the  cold,  calm  courage  of  the  Yankee  carpetbagger  im- 
pressed him  in  spite  of  his  hate  for  the  breed. 

"You  are  sowing  the  wind,  to  reap  the  whirlwind,'' 
Coles  declared.  "You  are  attempting  to  nullify  the  Con- 
stitution.   Your  acts  will  re-act  upon  yourselves,  in  time." 

Rupert  could  not  entirely  wipe  away  the  impression 
produced  by  the  fearless,  passionless  argument  of  the 
Northerner.  H  the  negro  was  to  be  overthrown  by  fraud 
and  violence,  would  not  the  whites  turn  these  same 
weapons  later  against  themselves?  It  was  only  too  prob- 
able; and  yet,  the  man  who  had  made  that  calm,  states- 
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manlike  appeal  for  peace  was  the  same  who,  not  two  years 
ago,  had  in  clarion  tones  proclaimed  that  from  this  black 
shadow  which  hung  over  the  State  the  civilization  of  the 
white  man,  irrespective  of  clime  or  religion,  was  in  danger. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  soon  after  his  return 
to  the  city  Rupert  called  at  the  Herndons,  where  he  was 
now  getting  to  be  a  constant  visitor,  and  there  he  met 
Trump. 

Trump  was  in  a  sullen  mood.  He  declared  that  there 
was  but  one  solution  of  the  trouble — wholesale  killing, 
from  Coles  down. 

"This  tissue  ballot  business  is  cowardly  and  debasing," 
he  said.  "We  should  rise  up  at  every  risk,  and  wipe  them 
out,  even  if  we  have  to  choke  the  gutters  with  the  dead." 

"But  that  is  terrible!"  exclaimed  Madge,  with  a 
shiver. 

"It's  the  way  they  look  at  it  throughout  the  up  country, 
and  it  is  really  a  case  of  'Shoot,  Luke,  or  give  up  the  gun.' 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  bringing  the  negroes  over  to 
us ;  it  can't  be  done.  We  must  either  drive  them  from  the 
polls,  or  cheat  them  when  they  get  there,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  prefer  violence  to  knavery."  And  soon  after  he  took 
his  departure. 

"He  has  a  cruel  heart,"  said  Madge,  as  the  front  door 
closed  behind  him. 

Rupert  undertook  his  defense,  but  Madge  stopped  him. 

"I  say  he  is  cruel,  and  I  know  him  better  than  you," 
she  said.  "Why  did  you  push  that  creature  Jenkinson  off 
the  stand,  instead  of  shooting  him?  Because  you  have  a 
gentle  spirit." 

"How  did  you  know  I  did  that?"  Rupert  inquired. 

"Why,  Mr.  Holman  and  Mr.  Trump  discussed  it,  while 
visiting  me,  and  Mr.  Trump  said  it  was  weak." 

"It  may  have  been,"  said  Rupert,  good-naturedly.  "I 
am  not  sure  that  it  was  not.  He  came  with  murder  in 
his    heart,    possibly;    but    the    miserable    blowhard    has 
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amused  me  at  times  and  I  can't  look  upon  him  exactly 
as  a  man." 

"Yes,"  said  Madge,  "you  are  ready  enough  to  contend 
with  the  strong  and  vicious,  but  are  tender  to  the  weak 
and  worthless.  Now  tell  me,"  she  continued,  and  she 
looked  at  him  intently  as  she  spoke,  with  a  soft  light  in 
her  beautiful  eyes,  "could  you,  for  any  wrong  or  injury, 
kill  a  woman?" 

"I  can't  imagine  myself  killing  a  woman  any  more  than 
I  can  think  of  killing  a  child,"  said  Rupert,  slowly. 

"No,  you  could  not,"  she  continued.  "The  men  of 
your  stamp  hold  women  to  them  by  the  strongest  tie. 
They  wrong  us  who  say  we  are  naturally  servile  and  love 
a  master.  The  man  a  woman  loves,  she  may  make  her 
master;  but  it  is  not  because  she  is  forced  to  bow  down 
before  him.  She  raises  him  up,  that  she  may  embrace  his 
knees  and  look  up  to  him.  I  could  not  love  a  man  who 
wished  to  rule  me;  but  if  I  ever  loved  a  man,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  get  down  to  the  plane  I  moved  upon.  I 
would  always  be  under  him,  supporting  him  and  sustain- 
ing him." 

"What  should  a  man  do,  to  win  your  love?"  inquired 
Rupert. 

"It  depends  so  much  upon  the  man,"  said  Madge, 
looking  down,  "that  you  would  have  to  describe  him." 

"An  ordinary  man,"  said  Rupert;  "a  man  devoid  of 
personal  gifts,  and  really  with  nothing  to  excuse  the 
audacity  of  his  looking  up  to  one  so  divinely  beautiful  and 
sweet  as  you  are."  And  Rupert  arose  as  he  made  the  re- 
mark; for  Madge  spoke  with  such  perfect  coolness,  that 
he  realized  her  affections  were  not  engaged. 

"Is  the  man  you  have  in  mind  tall  and  well-built,  not 
too  wise  or  learned,  but  quite  handsome,  and  very  sweet- 
tempered  and  modest?"  inquired  Madge,  with  a  smile. 

"I  was  speaking  of  myself,"  said  Rupert.  "I  know 
that  it  is  the  extravagance  of  folly  to  imagine  that  a 
woman  who  has  had  men  of  genius  at  her  feet  could  listen 
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to  a  nonentity,  but  if  I  had  the  inspiration  of  hope  I 
might,  in  time,  accomplish  something." 

Madge  paused  for  a  moment,  just  to  note,  as  she 
looked  at  him  through  the  long  lashes  which  veiled  her 
downcast  eyes,  how  he  was  hanging,  almost  breathless, 
on  her  reply. 

"You  have  known  me,  Mr.  Gordon,  but  a  very  short 
time,  and  although  you  are,  I  believe,  a  year  my  senior,  I 
almost  feel  that  I  am  the  older  of  the  two.  I  realize  I 
know  you  much  better  than  you  do  me.  To  begin  with, 
a  woman's  perceptions  are  so  much  quicker  in  such  matters 
than  a  man's;  and  in  addition,  while  I  do  not  know  your 
aunt  and  father,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
you  through  your  brother  and  your  artless,  innocent  cousin. 
You  speak  of  others  that  have  sought  my  love.  Do  you 
thoroughly  understand  what  you  are  seeking?  I  could  not 
think  so  lightly  of  you  as  to  believe  that  you  are  attracted 
to  me  simply  by  such  beauty  as  the  good  Lord  may  have 
given  me,  and  yet,  what  do  you  know  of  me?  Might  not 
our  tempers,  our  aims,  our  purposes  in  life  be  so  diflferent 
as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  reconciled  ?  You  see,  I  am 
speaking  to  you  with  perfect  calmness,  for  I  admit  I  like 
you  very  much ;  but  to  give  one's  love  to  a  man,  that  is  a 
serious  matter;  that  is  a  matter  involving  life;  and,  if 
you  approach  it  rashly  and  importunately,  is  there  not 
all  the  more  reason  that  I  should  weigh  the  matter  care- 
fully?" Madge  was  weighing  the  matter  in  the  same 
careful,  painstaking,  disinterested  manner  with  which  a 
cat  weighs  the  modicum  of  life  she  permits  to  a  doomed 
mouse;  but  still  she  spoke  sincerely. 

"I  cannot  weigh  or  balance  the  matter,"  replied  Rupert. 
"I  have  not  the  gift  to  argue  my  cause.  I  simply  feel  and 
know  that  I  love  you,  and  that  to  me  it  is  natural  to 
seek  your  love  in  return.  I  have  not  sought  to  reconcile 
any  aims  or  purposes,  for  my  only  aim  and  purpose  is 
to  live  an  honest,  upright  life — and  what  can  I  say  more; 
argument,  if  I  could  make  it,  could  not  move  you,  that 
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at  least  I  am  sure  of.  If  you  love  me,  you  will  love  me 
for  myself  alone.  If  you  do  not,  I  must  take  your  will  as 
my  law.  I  must  surrender  my  hope.  I  must  go  out  of 
your  sight.    I  must  see  you  no  more." 

Madge  rose  from  her  chair  and  faced  him.  She  felt  an 
infinite  pity  for  the  doubt  and  hope  she  saw  struggling  in 
his  face,  but  she  said  frankly:  "No  man,  Mr.  Gordon,  can 
have  my  love  for  the  mere  asking;  before  it  is  granted, 
the  applicant  must  prove  himself  worthy." 

"What  is  the  test?"  inquired  Rupert,  eagerly, 

"Before  telling  you,"  said  Madge,  "I  must  warn  you 
that  I  would  require  instant  compliance,  not  a  moment 
for  a  man  to  balance  the  pros  and  cons." 

"I  do  not  need  one,"  declared  Rupert.  "I  am  ready 
for  any  test." 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  Madge,  turning  toward  him, 
with  both  hands  clasped  behind  her  head,  and  looking  up 
at  him  so  that  the  full  blaze  of  her  beauty  might  strike 
him,  "that  you  are  ready  to  respond  immediately  to  what- 
ever I  shall  require?" 

"I  do,"  said  Rupert. 

"Then  take  me,"  said  Madge,  and  she  was  in  his  arms. 

"You  stupid  goose,"  she  said  a  moment  later,  from  the 
chair  where  she  was  seated  on  his  knee,  with  one  arm 
around  his  neck,  "you  might  have  seen  from  the  first  that 
I  was  in  love  with  you." 

"Well,  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  know," 
Rupert  remarked,  when  Madge  put  her  hand  over  his 
mouth  and  replied : 

"I  have  no  doubt  there  is  much  you  would  like  to  know; 
but  if,  upon  the  very  first  evening  you  are  engaged  to  me, 
you  dare  to  ask  me  about  any  other  woman,  I  will  not 
kiss  you  for  a  week,  and  possibly  longer.  Remember,  I 
am  not  to  have  all  the  extraordinary  trouble  of  courting 
a  miserable,  modest,  shame-faced  wretch,  to  be  subjected 
to  a  cross-examination  when  he  is  finally  brought  to  the 
point." 
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And  Rupert  was  so  completely  enthralled  that,  with 
that  soft  arm  around  his  neck,  and  that  pleasantly  downy, 
warm  cheek  against  his,  he  was  only  conscious  of  the  in- 
expressible bliss  of  holding  in  his  arms  the  most  perfect  of 
her  sex. 

Madge  abused  him  and  laughed  at  him,  while  she 
caressed  him,  telling  him,  after  many  kisses,  that  she  had 
really  determined  to  tell  him  all  about  herself,  but  that, 
unfortunately,  he  was  so  dreadfully  green  that  any  girl 
who  kissed  him  inevitably  suffered  from  tie-tongue.  And 
she  followed  this  immediately  with  the  statement  that 
she  was  afraid  to  tell  him  what  she  really  thought  of  him, 
for  fear  of  spoiling  him  entirely.  Then  she  said  he  was 
too  good  for  her,  and  did  he  not  think  some  girl  like 
Fanny  Grey  would  suit  him  better?  But,  while  placidly 
making  this  inquiry,  she  had  settled  herself  in  his  arms 
with  such  a  contented  air  of  proprietorship  that  Rupert 
treated  the  inquiry  with  the  contempt  it  deserved. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

THE   CASTAWAYS 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  she  is  actually  engaged  to 
him?"  Trump  inquired,  and  he  looked  at  Holman  with 
such  a  truculent  expression  that  the  latter  laughed  in 
spite  of  his  own  disappointment. 

"Certainly,  I  mean  it!"  he  said. 

The  two  men  were  seated  in  Holman's  office,  Trump 
having  just  come  in  from  a  survey,  and  just  having  been 
informed  of  the  latest  news. 

From  the  collar  of  his  flannel  shirt  his  bull-neck  pro- 
truded, supporting  a  square  chin  and  heavy  jaw,  over 
which  a  week's  growth  of  bristly  black  beard  added  to  the 
rough  and  aggressive  appearance  of  the  man.  His  short 
but  powerful  frame,  attired  in  his  rough  field  clothes,  his 
breeches  tucked  into  boots,  which  had  not  seen  blacking 
for  weeks,  made  him  anything  but  attractive;  and  the 
liquor  with  which  he  had  just  washed  the  dust  out  of  his 
throat  had  brought  an  expression  to  his  eye  which  was 
best  described  as  flaming. 

"D — nation!"  he  said.  "I  have  been  treated  like  a 
dog  ever  since  that  cursed  masked  ball." 

"Take  another  drink,"  said  Holman,  "and  date  your 
fall  from  other  'balls' — the  balls  of  the  Mann-Gordon 
duel ;  for  that's  what  upset  both  of  us." 

"The  Mann-Gordon  duel !"  sneered  Trump.  "Two 
grown  men,  so  badly  rattled  at  the  popping  of  pistols  as  to 
fire  eleven  shots  without  a  hit!" 

"There  you  are  wrong,  as  usual!"  said  Holman. 
"There  was  a  post  and  a  hat  hit." 
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"By  God !  if  I  could  not  use  one  better,  I  wouldn't  wear 
a  pistol!"  growled  Trump,  reaching  back  to  his  hip 
pocket  and  producing  his  revolver  as  he  spoke. 

"Well,  if  Spittoon  can  prevent  you  from  wearing  one 
by  putting  you  in  the  penitentiary,  he  will  relieve  you  of 
all  further  trouble;  but,  man,  what's  the  use  of  growling?" 

"  'Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee. 
Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  passed; 
Hotly  charged  and  sank  at  last' 

"If  the  girl  prefers  another  man  to  you,  that's  the  end 
of  it." 

"Oh,  is  it  the  end  of  it?"  inquired  Trump.  "I  am  not 
so  d — d  certain  but  that  these  Gordons  may  have  to  do 
some  more  and  better  shooting." 

"Then  I  am  pretty  d — d  certain  that  you  are  drunk!" 
said  Holman.  "Now,  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  Trump: 
you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in  proof  of  it  I  am  going  to 
risk  my  immortal  soul  in  trying  to  prove  that  you  did  not 
shoot  Johnson,  when  I  know  you  did ;  but  shooting  a  dan- 
gerous nigger  brute,  bent  on  a  row,  is  a  very  different 
piece  of  business  from  picking  a  quarrel,  with  the  hope  of 
shooting  Rupert  Gordon,  simply  because  he  is  a  better  man 
than  you  are." 

"If  he  is  a  better  man,  he  can  prove  it,"  said  Trump, 
doggedly. 

"But  it  has  been  proven,"  said  Holman,  "in  the  court 
of  your  own  choosing,  and  you  had  better  get  out  of  one 
scrape  before  you  get  into  another.  By  the  way,  I  must 
tell  you  that  Henry  Bohun  and  Colonel  Everard  have 
both  offered  to  assist  in  your  defense;  but  I  told  them  I 
thought  it  best  to  go  it  alone.  I  never  lacked  confidence 
in  myself,  and  I  know  you  much  better  than  they  do." 

Trump  sat  down  without  any  reply.  He  was  not  a 
talkative  man.  He  was  a  rough,  hard  fellow,  who  had 
been  thrown  upon  bis  own  resources  from  boyhood.  As 
he  had  once  said  to  Holman,  in  an  unwonted  burst  of  con- 
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fidence,  everything  he  had  in  the  world  he  had  got  with 
these  ten  fingers,  stretching  out,  as  he  spoke,  two  powerful 
paws.  Nothing  had  ever  come  to  him  but  after  deter- 
mined effort  and  patient  toil.  He  had  thought  that  his 
friend  Holman  was,  after  a  fashion,  in  love  with  Madge 
Herndon,  but  had  never  been  able  to  regard  him  as  a 
rival.  Holman  was  not  serious  enough ;  and  Trump  had 
not  failed  to  notice  that,  in  the  society  of  Miss  Bonneset, 
Gus  was  quite  able  to  enjoy  himself.  That  was  not  the 
case  with  Trump.  For  him  there  was  but  one  woman  in 
the  whole  wide  world,  and  that  woman  was  Madge 
Herndon.  For  her  he  would  do  anything  and  risk  every- 
thing and  toil  for  an  age.  Her  beauty  fired  him  with  an 
intense  desire  of  possession,  and  yet,  under  the  influence 
of  it,  he  had  been  elevated.  The  animal  in  the  man  had 
been  curbed.  Loose  women  had  become  disgusting  to 
him,  cards  a  means  of  losing  money  which  might  be  put 
to  a  better  purpose,  and  liquor  alone  he  held  to,  because 
a  man  could  not  go  day  and  night  through  those  infernal 
swamps  where  he  earned  his  livelihood  without  something 
to  kill  the  fever  germs  in  the  water.  The  girl  was  in 
his  thoughts  night  and  day;  and  into  Holman's  office  he 
had  come  that  very  morning  to  discuss  the  purchase  of  a 
modest  residence  which  he  thought  could  be  picked  up  at 
a  bargain ;  and  while  not  much  of  a  dreamer,  he  had 
reveled  in  the  hope  of  establishing  there  a  home  in  which 
a  regenerated,  purified,  Christianized  Trump  would  pro- 
ceed to  rear  a  lot  of  little  Trumps. 

Yes,  he  would  go  to  church ;  it  was  the  correct  thing ; 
and  as  Trump  pictured  himself  in  a  pew,  seated  by  Madge 
Herndon,  perhaps  looking  over  the  same  book  and  touch- 
ing her  shoulder  as  he  did  so,  he  experienced  the  first 
faint,  pious  sensation  which  had  ever  moved  him.  But 
his  feelings  were  far  from  pious  now ;  and  in  this  moment 
of  the  absolute  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes,  being  a  man 
without  resources,  and  with  no  immediate  work  to  occupy 
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him,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  drunk  ; 
and  before  dark  he  was  thoroughly  so. 

To  others  the  engagement  was  also  quite  a  surprise. 

That  Mr.  Gordon  was  disappointed  at  the  announce- 
ment of  Rupert's  engagement  was  a  fact.  Talk  as  he 
might  of  this  country  being  one  in  which  there  were  no 
distinctions  of  rank,  family  name  exerted  upon  his  imagina- 
tion a  powerful  effect.  Then,  again,  having  passed  the 
time  of  life  when  impulse  is  strong,  he  failed  to  under- 
stand how  Rupert  had  been  so  completely  enthralled ; 
but  Rupert  never  knew  aught  of  this.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  with  regard  to  his  sweet- 
heart that  it  would  have  been  hard  for  him  to  understand 
how  any  one  could  receive  the  news  of  his  wonderful 
good  fortune  with  any  other  emotion  than  surprise  at  his 
luck;  and,  secondly,  Mr.  Gordon  was  too  good  a  father 
and  well-bred  a  man  to  allow  his  son  to  discover  that  the 
latter's  choice,  upon  so  important  a  matter  to  him,  was  a 
disappointment  to  his  parent.  It  is  true,  also,  that  there 
really  was  nothing  which  could  be  brought  forward  to 
the  actual  discredit  of  Madge  Herndon ;  but,  for  all  that, 
she  had  caused  herself  to  be  too  much  talked  about,  in  her 
disregard  of  conventional  ideas,  to  represent  to  a  man  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  bringing  up  that  pure  and  immaculate 
being  he  had  dreamed  of  as  especially  fitted  to  be  cherished 
by  his  son  as  his  wife.  Madge  was  to  Mr.  Gordon  a 
beautiful  woman,  but  rather  too  free  and  easy — the  gay 
and  a  trifle  loud  daughter  of  a  somewhat  coarse  man.  A 
girl  who,  without  much  delicacy  of  feeling,  had  kept 
dangling  about  her  some  three  or  four  men  who  were  in 
love  with  her,  arnl  one  who  took  a  somewhat  open  pleasure 
in  the  contemplation  of  her  captives.  The  fact  that  his 
own  business  had  shrunk  somewhat,  and  the  girl  was  the 
only  daughter  of  a  man  reputed  to  be  quite  wealthy, 
weighed  with  Mr.  Gordon  not  at  all ;  and,  at  the  best,  it 
was  with  resignation  that  he  received  the  news. 

Miss  Sarah  Gordon,  however,  was  distinctly  shocked. 
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"For  a  Gordon  to  marry  a  Herndon,  that  is  a  distinct 
come-down!"  she  declared. 

"My  fathers!"  she  exclaimed  to  Berwick;  "how  ever 
did  Rupert  get  entangled  with  her,  when  he  might  have 
married  Fanny  Grey?" 

But  Berwick  was  young  and  chivalrous,  and  somewhat 
under  the  glamour  of  the  enchantress  himself;  and  so  he 
championed  her  cause  warmly. 

"Different  women  suit  different  men.  Aunt  Sarah," 
he  observed  sagely.  "Now,  what  Rupert  needs,  perhaps, 
is  a  woman  who  has  seen  something  of  the  world,  and 
who,  having  seen  it,  yet  finds  in  his  manliness  and  tender- 
ness, his  purity  and  truth,  a  charm  which  can  never  grow 
old." 

"I  don't  doubt  that  at  all,"  observed  the  old  lady  tartly; 
"what  I  questioned  was  the  attraction  which  drew  him 
to  her,  and  not  her  to  him." 

"A  clever  woman,  warm-hearted,  with  an  honest,  fear- 
less, generous  nature,"  concluded  Berwick. 

"A  little  too  generous,  I  think,"  observed  the  old  lady 
peevishly;  "but  still,  my  dear  child.  Miss  Herndon  is 
Rupert's  choice,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  her,  but 
to  accept  her  as  a  niece ;  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  our 
relations  are  not  the  pleasantest.  We  old  people  will 
make  plans  for  the  young,  and  I  had  hoped  that  his  affec- 
tions were  engaged  elsewhere;  but  perhaps  it  is  for  the 
best,  and  if  she  makes  him  a  good  wife  she  will  satisfy 
me." 

But  neither  Mr.  Gordon  nor  his  sister  had  yet  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  Madge's  fire ;  and  when  they 
were  they  speedily  found  out  that  there  were  many 
excuses  for  Rupert. 

Madge  knew  thoroughly  what  she  wished.  She  was 
very  much  in  love  with  her  tall,  handsome,  manly  lover; 
and,  having  secured  him,  she  brought  all  her  powers  into 
play  to  make  herself  attractive,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  her 
pwn,  to  the  old  people.     She  was  wonderfully  adaptive; 
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and  the  very  freedom  of  her  life  had  imparted  a  freshness 
and  vivacity  to  her,  an  openness  and  frankness  and  a  lib- 
erality of  thought,  vi'hich  made  her  a  most  pleasant  friend. 
She  had  seen  very  little  of  Mr.  Gordon  before  she  real- 
ized that  he  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  conquest.  He 
was  too  partial  to  womankind  to  hold  out  long  against  one 
clever  and  attractive  unless  there  was  some  grave  reason 
for  dislike.  Indeed,  there  are  few  men  of  any  age  or 
condition  able  to  hold  out  for  any  length  of  time  against 
the  determination  of  a  handsome,  clever  woman  of  char- 
acter, that  she  shall  be  liked. 

With  the  old  maid,  the  work  was  a  little  harder,  but 
here  too  she  was  successful;  for  the  promptness  with 
which  she  later  adopted  many  of  Miss  Gordon's  views  of 
life  first  startled  and  then  charmed  the  old  soul.  Miss 
Gordon,  to  her  dying  day,  cherished  the  opinion  that  she 
was  the  instrument,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  which 
had  drawn  Madge  from  the  Methodist  Church,  to  the 
true  fold  of  the  Episcopal  denomination;  for  having 
changed  her  communion  from  the  church  she  had  been 
brought  up  in,  to  connect  herself  with  the  church  in  which 
Rupert  was  a  communicant,  Madge  was  perfectly  indif- 
ferent as  to  why  she  was  thought  to  have  done  so,  and 
the  convert  became  very  dear  to  the  old  maid,  Mr. 
Herndnn  was  something  of  a  trial  to  Miss  Gordon;  but 
in  justice  td  honest  old  John  it  must  be  confessed  he 
gave  her  but  little  cause  of  complaint,  for  he  religiously 
kept  out  of  her  way. 

One  thing  alone  marred  Madge's  perfect  happiness  in 
this  the  period  of  her  engagement,  and  that  was  the  atti- 
tude of  her  quondam  lover,  Trump, 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

THE  VOICE   OF  JACOB 

Trump  had  been  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  assault. 
The  only  direct  testimony  against  him  was  that  of  Porter, 
and  under  Holman's  rigid  cross-examination  that  indi- 
vidual was  enmeshed  in  such  a  net-work  of  lies  as  to 
discredit  him  entirely.  Bad  blood  between  him  and  Henry 
Wool  was  shown  to  have  existed  for  a  long  time;  and 
Henry  Wool,  under  oath,  did  not  hesitate,  whether  he 
had  seen  it  or  not,  to  accuse  Porter  of  having  thrown  the 
brick  which  struck  him  and  incited  the  riot  in  which 
Johnson  was  shot.  Johnson  admitted  that  he  had  thought 
Mr.  Bohun  had  shot  him,  but  had  changed  his  mind  be- 
cause Porter  had  told  him,  if  he  and  Porter  differed  as 
to  the  man,  no  one  could  be  convicted.  The  policeman 
swore  that  Johnson  had  declared  Mr.  Bohun  had  fired  the 
shot ;  and  Holman  asked  the  jury  whether,  on  the  contra- 
dictory testimony  of  men  implicated  in  a  riot,  they  would 
find  a  man  guilty  of  an  assault  when,  at  the  most,  the 
shot,  if  fired  by  the  accused,  was  to  prevent  what  might 
have  been  a  murder. 

Spittoon  tried  to  inflame  the  jury  by  arraying  race 
against  race,  for  which  he  was  sharply  called  down  by  the 
Republican  judge,  recently  elected  and  with  six  years  of 
office  before  him ;  and  Trump  went  free. 

But  Trump  was  sorely  embittered  against  Rupert 
Gordon.  He  neglected  his  work  and  brooded  over  his 
disappointment,  drinking  heavily.  He  had  been  deeply  in 
love  with  Madge  Herndon,  and  thought  she  had  trifled 
with  him. 
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Madge  was  not  by  any  means  of  a  timid  nature ;  but  the 
fact  that  Trump  had  never  called  upon  her  since  her  en- 
gagement began  to  worry  her;  and  when,  meeting  him 
upon  the  street,  she  noticed  that  he  turned  to  avoid  her, 
she  was  convinced  that  he  was  angered,  and  she  knew, 
with  some  cause.  A  fear  that  some  misfortune  might 
befall  the  tall,  handsome,  brave  and  true  man  who  was 
now  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  her,  possessed  her,  and  she 
commenced  to  cast  about  in  her  mind  what  she  should  do, 

Madge  had  never  in  all  her  life  had  any  one  as  a  con- 
fidant, and  all  through  it  had  been  accustomed  to  rely 
upon  herself  alone.  Rupert,  of  course,  was  the  last  person 
she  could  consult  about  the  matter.  Emma  Harrison  was 
too  young  and  unsophisticated  to  be  consulted ;  and,  pleas- 
antly as  she  knew  her,  she  was  not  a  friend  sufficiently 
tried  to  be  entrusted  with  a  matter  involving  so  much. 
Her  own  mother  was  too  dull  and  simple  to  understand 
the  situation,  and  too  dependent  upon  Madge  for  the 
daughter  to  think  of  confiding  in  her ;  so  there  was  no  one 
upon  whom  to  rely ;  and  having  to  decide  for  herself  what 
she  should  do,  she  decided  promptly. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  don't  have  your  timber  lands 
surveyed  ?"  she  said  to  her  father  at  breakfast  one  morning. 

"Why,  what  suggested  the  thought  to  you?"  he  in- 
quired, lowering  his  paper  and  looking  at  her  with  some 
surprise. 

"I  would  like  to  help  Jimmy  Trump  to  get  some 
work." 

"Why,  I  thought  he  was  a  back  number  now,"  replied 
honest  old  John,  with  a  grin. 

"He  is  a  friend,"  replied  Madge,  with  dignity,  "and  I 
never  forget  my  friends.  He  needs  the  money  and  you 
need  the  work,  and  I  don't  see  why  you  cannot  get  to- 
gether." 

"Want  to  get  him  out  of  the  way?"  inquired  her  father. 

"Not  at  all!"  said  Madge.  "I  saw  him  yesterday  and 
he  looked  a  little  seedy." 
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"Well,  I'll  see  about  it,"  said  old  John,  picking  up 
his  paper  again. 

"No,  don't  see  about  it,  but  fix  it  to-day." 

"I'll  be  busy  all  day." 

"Then  write  him  to  come  and  see  you  to-night." 

"You  seem  to  be  very  bent  on  this  thing.  What  are 
you  about  ?"  asked  her  father,  smiling.  "You  are  not  hop- 
ing to  salve  over  your  affair  with  Trump  by  drumming 
him  up  some  business,  are  you  ?" 

"O  John!"  expostulated  his  wife,  "don't  put  it  so 
roughly." 

"But,  Mama,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  charge.  I 
did  not  treat  him  right,  and  I  mean  to  see  him  and  beg 
his  pardon." 

"Take  my  advice  and  let  him  alone,"  said  her  father. 
"Just  about  now  he  is  like  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps, 
not  in  the  humor  to  be  fooled  with." 

"I'll  take  the  risk,"  said  Madge;  "you  write  the  note." 

"All  right,"  said  her  father;  "you  have  generally  had 
your  own  way,  and  I  suppose  you  will  continue  to  have  it 
through  life." 

"I  will  try  to,"  Madge  replied  sweetly. 

So  it  came  about  that  Trump  received  a  short  scrawl 
informing  him  that  Mr.  John  Herndon  would  be  glad  to 
see  him  at  his  residence,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  connection 
with  a  survey  he  desired. 

Trump  read  and  re-read  the  note ;  the  voice  was  Jacob's 
voice,  but  the  hands  were  the  hands  of  Esau.  It  was 
old  Herndon's  almost  indecipherable  scrawl;  but  a  per- 
fume from  the  paper  brought  back  so  many  recollections. 

"D — n  the  girl!  I  would  like  to  break  her  neck,  and 
Gordon's  too!  What  in  h — 1  is  she  after?"  growled 
Trump,  for  he  suspected  that  Madge  had  had  something 
to  do  with  the  note.  Did  she  fear  trouble  between  him 
and  Rupert? 

Trump  felt  the  first  pleasurable  sensation  he  had  ex- 
perienced   since   the   announcement   of    the   engagement. 
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Suppose  he  did  pick  a  quarrel  with  Rupert.  Rupert  was 
no  child.  He  was  a  man,  and  Trump  realized  that,  in 
spite  of  his  cheap  sneer  at  his  marksmanship,  Rupert  was 
not  an  adversary  to  be  disposed  of  easily.  He  looked  down 
upon  his  own  short,  powerful  limbs,  and  his  mind  busied 
itself  with  the  thought  of  how  far  they  could  match  the 
stalwart  proportions  of  his  more  youthful  rival. 

"If  I  could  once  close  with  him,  I  believe  I  might 
throttle  him,"  he  thought;  "but  it  would  be  the  fight  of 
my  life."  Then  his  thoughts  passed  beyond  the  mere 
question  of  an  encounter  and  a  fight,  to  the  darker  thought 
of  murder.  Yes,  he  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  own  life 
just  to  have  Rupert  Gordon  within  reach  of  his  pistol. 
He  turned  toward  the  bottle  in  his  closet  and  poured  out 
a  drink;  and  as  his  lips  touched  the  glass  he  thought  of 
what  Rupert's  lips  touched,  at  will,  every  night.  He 
gulped  the  liquor  down  and  hurled  the  glass  into  the 
grate,  smashing  it  into  a  thousand  fragments.  He  would 
go,  if  only  to  show  Madge  Herndon  that  she  had  trifled 
with  the  wrong  man;  and  that  evening  he  proceeded  to 
shave  and  dress  himself  with  care. 

Promptly  at  eight  he  rang  the  bell,  and  was,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  ushered  immediately  into  Mr.  Hem- 
don's  den,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  that  gentleman 
and  informed  of  the  business  of  the  survey  in  question, 
and  in  ten  minutes  matters  were  arranged.  But  still 
Trump  stayed;  the  ten  lengthened  into  twenty,  and  the 
twenty  into  thirty,  and  the  talk  dwindled;  for  neither  he 
nor  Mr.  Herndon  was  peculiarly  gifted  with  conversa- 
tional powers ;  so  Trump  finally  rose  to  go. 

Mr.  Herndon  accompanied  him  to  the  door;  the  door 
was  opened  and  he  was  about  to  step  out,  without  seeing 
Madge,  when  an  uncontrollable  desire  seized  him,  and 
he  said : 

"If  Miss  Madge  is  at  home,  I  would  like  to  see  her 
for  a  minute." 
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"Walk  into  the  parlor,"  said  Mr.  Herndon,  with  dif- 
ficulty repressing  a  smile,  "and   I   will  call   her." 

"Madge!"  Trump  heard  him  shout  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  "Mr.  Trump  wishes  to  see  you  for  a  moment." 
And  to  his  keen  ears  there  immediately  came  the  noise  of 
a  rustling  skirt,  and  the  next  moment,  with  beaming  smile 
and  extended  hand,  Madge  entered  the  room.  But  Trump 
did  not  notice  the  hand;  he  merely  bowed. 

"Do  you  refuse  my  hand?"  Madge  inquired,  still 
smiling. 

"It  is  not  yours  to  offer  any  longer,  I  believe,"  said 
Trump,  "and  I  certainly  have  no  especial  right  to  take 
anything  belonging  to  Rupert  Gordon." 

"O,  you  and  he  are  not  friends,"  the  girl  said,  drawing 
her  hand  back,  while  the  smile  faded  from  her  lips.  "That 
is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  you  have  not  been  to  see  me  until 
you  came  on  business?"  And  she  stepped  up  to  the  fire- 
place, putting  her  foot  on  the  low  fender,  and  raising  her 
skirt  until  just  the  edge  of  her  lace  petticoat  showed  above 
her  pretty  slipper,  turning  her  face  so  that  Trump  could 
get  the  very  best  view  of  her  perfect  profile.  Not  that 
Madge  did  this  with  any  design,  but  it  was  natural  for 
her  to  fall  into  attitudes  that  were  fetching. 

"No,  that  is  not  the  reason,"  rejoined  Trump,  as  his 
hungry  glance  took  in  the  details  of  the  picture;  "the 
reason  is  that  I  could  not  believe  the  report  of  your  en- 
gagement to  Gordon,  and  retain  any  belief  in  you!" 

"I  do  not  remember  ever  having  asked  you  to  retain  any 
belief  in  me,"  replied  Madge,  rather  carelessly. 

"You  gave  me  every  reason  to  think  my  attentions  to 
you  were  acceptable." 

"Your  attentions  were  perfectly  acceptable,"  she  re- 
replied. 

"You  did  not  refuse  me  when  I  asked  you  to  marry  me." 

"I  certainly  did  not  accept  you,"  replied  Madge. 

"You  led  me  to  suppose  that  you  would,  eventually." 

"I  led  you  to  suppose!"  rejoined  Madge,  turning  and 
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facing  him.  "And  who,  before,  has  ever  led  you  to  sup- 
pose anything  it  was  not  to  your  interest  to  suppose? 
You  have  urged  me  again  and  again  to  marry  you.  You 
have  elaborated  upon  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  great 
love  you  entertained  for  me;  and  because  I  was  silly 
enough  to  believe  that  it  might  be  something  higher  than 
a  mere  desire  to  possess  me,  and  willing  to  see  the  evi- 
dence, if  there  was  any  to  be  seen,  I  have  led  you  to 
suppose  that  you  had  some  claim  of  ownership  over  me." 

The  ringing  scorn  in  her  words  stung  the  man.  He 
thought  he  was  being  treated  unjustly,  but  she  was  al- 
most convincing  him  of  his  own  injustice. 

"Do  you  think  you  would  care  for  Mr.  Rupert  Gordon 
to  know  the  extent  of  our  intimacy?"  he  asked  glumly. 

"I  can't  see  in  what  way  it  would  interest  him,"  she 
rejoined;  "and  I  certainly  have  no  idea  of  expatiating 
upon  the  subject;  but  you  may  think  differently;  so,  if 
you  are  disposed  to  tattle,  don't  let  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  I  respected  your  manly  qualities  prevent  you  from 
showing  yourself  in  a  new  light." 

Trump  rose,  the  fires  of  hell  burning  hot  in  his  heart. 
"What  is  past  is  past,"  he  said.  "I  am  not  now  and  never 
have  been  a  tattler.  You  drew  me  on  like  a  glove,  to 
strip  me  of  everything  I  held  dear  as  soon  as  your  way- 
ward fancy  changed.  I  cannot  change  so  easily.  I  can't 
pretend  to  feel  for  the  man  preferred  to  me  anything  but 
a  hot  hate.  It  maddens  me  to  think  what  I  have  lost 
and  he  has  won;  and  now,  to  add  to  this,  you  taunt  me 
with  my  lack  of  manhood." 

Madge's  face  changed.  "I  don't  taunt  you,  if  you  feel 
it  so  much,"  she  said.  "I  am  grieved  at  your  exaggerated 
estimate  of  me." 

"I  have  no  exaggerated  estimate  of  you,"  Trump  re- 
plied. "Grordon  may  have  placed  you  on  a  pedestal,  but 
I  know  you  like  a  book — know  every  fault  and  foible 
of  your  nature,  and  know  how  thoroughly  you  are  suited 
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for  me,     I  feel  that  this  man  has  come  in  and  robbed 
me. 

"There  you  are  wrong!"  said  Madge,  quickly;  "and 
you  force  me  to  humiliate  every  womanly  instinct  by 
confessing  to  you  that  I  sought  him  rather  than  that  he 
sought  me." 

"And  do  you  think,  when  you  tell  me  that,  I  can  do 
otherwise  than  hate  him  tenfold  for  receiving  so  cheaply 
what  I  would  risk  my  life  for?"  snarled  Trump,  fiercely. 

"But  there,  it  is  ended!"  he  continued.  "I  will  not 
bleat  about  it  any  longer.  You  brought  me  here  for  me 
to  speak  about  Gordon,  and  I  tell  you  I  cannot  see  why 
I,  alone,  should  suffer." 

"If  you  insist  upon  hating  him  of  course  we  become 
as  nothing  to  each  other  hereafter,"  the  girl  said ;  "for 
while  I  can  forgive  you  almost  anything  you  think  of  me, 
whoever  hates  him  will  have  my  hate  in  return." 

"If  I  can't  have  your  love,  I  may  as  well  have  your 
hate !"  said  Trump,  and,  bowing  slightly,  he  turned  away 
sullenly. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE   MORIBUND  CODE 

The  liquor  which  Trump  now  continually  absorbed, 
while  it  seemed  to  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  his 
physical  condition,  was  steadily  sapping  those  few  re- 
straints which  had  heretofore  curbed  his  hard,  rough 
nature.  Driven  by  his  passions  to  the  excitement  to  be 
extracted  from  the  lowest  associations  of  the  gambling 
house  and  the  abodes  of  the  fallen,  vicious  and  brutal 
inclinations  dominated  him  m.ore  and  more.  Yet,  through 
all  the  burning  glow  of  his  hatred,  there  remained  the 
last  saving  consideration  of  manliness  that  the  name  of 
the  girl  must  be  kept  out  of  the  quarrel  he  was  so  intent 
on  fixing  upon  his  rival.  In  the  mood  he  was  in  and 
his  environment,  Trump  was  a  distinct  menace  to  the 
happiness  of  many;  for  he  was  a  man  reckless  of  danger 
and  extremely  self-reliant,  quite  confident  of  his  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  weapon  he  habitually  carried,  which  con- 
stant practice  had  made  him  an  adept  in  the  use  of; 
a  man  the  very  dullness  of  whose  perceptions  would 
prevent  any  excitement  from  interfering  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  aim.  In  the  community  where  he  resided  the 
code  of  laws  was  by  no  means  the  only  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct. Custom,  that  creator  of  laws,  had  in  the  past 
prescribed  another  by  which  it  was  quite  possible  for  one 
gentleman,  by  submitting  his  own  life  as  the  stake,  to 
obtain  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  or  terminating  the 
life  of  another.  Any  gentleman  could  do  this — ^what  con- 
stituted a  gentleman  was  another  question;  but  it  was 
sufficiently  elastic  to  comprehend  what  the  law  might  term 
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a  murderer.  It  was  true  there  was  in  some  quarters  a 
protest  against  a  custom  st)ded  a  relic  of  barbarism;  but 
it  was  by  no  means  as  yet  discredited;  and  to  defy  the 
sentiment  which  in  some  other  quarters  still  sustained 
it  might  have  occasioned  a  loss  of  caste.  Holman,  like 
many  another  careless  fellow,  never  considering  the  ap- 
plication of  half  of  his  utterances,  had  ever  been  among 
the  loudest-mouthed  advocates  of  the  claim  for  its  chasten- 
ing influence  upon  society;  but  now  he  regretted  that  he 
had  not  been  more  discreet;  for  the  possibilities  of  an  ap- 
peal to  its  sanguinary  provisions  by  men  of  high  spirit 
filled  him  with  uneasy  forebodings.  The  painfully  ex- 
tended list  of  bright  intellects  and  pleasant  lives  swept 
away  in  its  mode  of  settlement  aroused  some  distrust  of 
its  virtues;  for  he  was  very  fond  of  Rupert.  Holman 
knew  his  influence  over  Trump,  but  he  could  not  be  with 
him  always ;  and  he  feared  some  meeting  between  the  two 
in  his  absence  when  Trump  was  quarrelsome  drunk.  If 
such  a  meeting  could  be  prevented  until  Trump  had 
grown  more  accustomed  to  his  loss,  the  evil  which  he 
feared  might  be  avoided ;  and  eventually  Trump  might 
find  that  consolation  he  himself  did  not  doubt  existed; 
but  the  present  was  a  time  of  risk.  More  swiftly  than 
he  had  expected,  the  hour  came.  At  a  political  meeting 
at  the  Eagle  Engine  House  the  two  men  came  in  con- 
tact with  each  other.  It  was  a  comparatively  unimportant 
meeting  and  Rupert  only  dropped  in  to  see  what  it  was. 
Berwick  happened  to  go  there  also,  as  he  was  soon  start- 
ing back  for  school;  and  his  interest  in  the  struggle  was 
keen.  Trump's  surliness  had  attracted  attention  from 
the  opening,  but  Captain  Mann's  clever  jests  and  Paddy 
O'Brien's  ready  Irish  wit  had  kept  matters  pleasant. 
Upon  Rupert's  appearance,  however,  the  surveyor's 
temper  became  darker;  and  Rupert's  good-natured  avoid- 
ance of  an  argument  he  had  endeavored  to  fasten  upon 
him  was  mistaken  for  timidity.  Rupert  turned  from  him 
to  question  the  secretary,  and  did  not  overhear  the  dis- 
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paraging  remark  thrown  out  as  Trump  abandoned  his 
attempt  to  excite  a  discussion ;  but  while  Rupert  did  not, 
Berwick  did ;  and  having  heard  was,  as  usual,  in  doubt 
what  course  to  pursue.  Had  the  youth  been  older  or 
of  a  less  sensitive  and  nervous  temperament,  or  even  had 
he  possessed  a  better  opinion  of  himself,  nothing  might 
have  come  of  the  incident.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  another  individual  he  possibly  might  have 
allowed  it  to  pass  unnoticed ;  but  the  peculiar  smile  of  one 
bystander  overthrew  his  caution  and  decided  him  to  take 
the  matter  up.  The  individual  whose  meaning  smile  had 
the  power  to  so  influence  Berwick  was  Captain  Mann. 
To  the  conscienceless  adventurer  there  was  much  to  be 
gained  and  little  to  be  lost  by  an  encounter  between 
Rupert  Gordon  and  James  Trump.  He  bore  neither  of 
them  any  malice,  but  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  at  least, 
he  had  sufficient  vanity  to  believe  that  his  removal  would 
assist  him  more  than  he  by  whom  he  should  be  removed. 
If  he,  Mann,  could  not  pose  as  the  king  of  the  beasts, 
he  might  at  least  successfully  play  fox  to  their  bear  and 
lion.  Noticing  Berwick's  conscious  face  he  glanced  at 
Rupert  and  smiled  contemptuously.  That  decided  Ber- 
wick ;  and  he  crossed  the  room  to  where  Trump  had  with- 
drawn: unquestionably  with  some  trepidation,  for  in 
the  hasty  glance  he  threw  around  the  room  he  saw  neither 
Holman,  Bohun,  nor  even  the  president  of  the  meeting. 

"Mr.  Trump,"  he  observed,  as  he  stood  in  front  of  the 
latter's  chair,  and  there  was  a  quaver  in  his  tone  he 
could  not  suppress, — "Mr.  Trump,  I  may  have  been  mis- 
taken, but  I  almost  fancied  that  you  characterized  my 
brother  as  a  'dung-hill.'  " 

A  more  unfortunate  mode  of  inquiry  could  scarce  have 
been  adopted ;  for  to  show  to  a  quarrelsome  man  a  loop- 
hole is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  decide  him  to  refuse  It 
as  an  exit.  It  was  scarcely  surprising,  therefore,  to  the 
astute  Mann  to  note  that  at  the  inquiry  Trump  arose; 
and  turning  his  glowering  eye  upon  his  questioner  curtly 
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responded  that  he  had  been  heard  correctly.  Every 
vestige  of  intoxication  seemed,  at  a  breath,  to  pass  from 
his  thick-set  frame,  and  as  the  personification  of  pitiless, 
brutal  power,  with  head  erect  he  stood,  like  some  savage 
bull  pressed  too  incautiously  by  the  herdsman,  now  rais- 
ing his  heavy  front  toward  the  disturber,  with  all  the 
mighty  forces  of  his  being,  heretofore  slumbering,  gath- 
ered responsive  to  his  malign  will.  The  president  of  the 
meeting  had  withdrawn  for  a  moment ;  and  in  the  ensuing 
lull  attention  was  instantly  concentrated  on  the  spot  where 
something  unusual  was  happening.  Warned  by  that  elec- 
tric current  which  denotes  an  approaching  collision  be- 
tween two  men,  the  crowd  surged  over  in  that  direction ; 
and  with  every  reportorial  instinct  alert  Rupert  was  one 
of  the  first  to  get  there.  But  once  there,  with  irresistible 
arm  he  swept  the  younger  brother  aside ;  and  in  all  the  im- 
pressive splendor  of  his  manhood  placed  before  the  dan- 
gerous one  proportions  and  development  calculated  to 
match  even  his  own  great  thews  and  sinews.  Yet 
Rupert's  voice  was  quiet  and  even  gentle  as  he  inquired 
the  trouble.  Trump  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  and  hated 
him  the  more  intensely  as  he  noted  "the  excellency  of 
dignity  and  the  excellency  of  power"  which  were  so 
amply  displayed  in  his  presence  and  person.  Then  he 
said  slowly,  with  an  attempt  to  be  polished  and  refined : 

"Your  brother  took  exception  to  some  remarks  I  made 
about  you,  which  I  will  of  course  repeat  if  vou  desire  me 
to." 

"No,"  returned  Rupert,  coldly,  "I  do  not  desire  you  to 
repeat  anything  you  may  have  said,  and  I  will  relieve  my 
brother  of  the  necessity  of  any  further  inquiry  also." 

Trump  glared  helplessly  at  the  cooler  man ;  and  then 
lapsing  in  spite  of  himself,  growled  out: 

"Then  I  don't  see  what  in  the  h — 1  you  came  for,  and 
the  sooner  you  go  back  the  better." 

"I  came,"  Rupert  observed,  "because  it  suited  me  to 
come,  and  I  will  go  back  when  I  am  ready." 
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"You  plant  yourself  in  front  of  me;  you  interrupt  my 
conversation;  you  thrust  yourself  upon  my  notice  for  no 
purpose  whatsoever!"  thundered  Trump  in  louder  and 
louder  tones.  "And  then  you  say  you  will  go  where  you 
please.  D — n  you !  leave  at  once,  or  I  will  break  your 
neck!" 

At  this,  one  or  two  well-meaning  peacemakers  sought 
to  soothe  him ;  but  he  shook  them  off  roughly  and  Caroll 
Mann  ostentatiously  pushed  up,  exclaiming: 

"Fair  play,  gentlemen!     Fair  play!" 

Trump  saw  that  his  opportunity  was  passing.  Holman 
might  enter  at  any  moment.  His  mind  had  been  made 
up,  a  quarrel  he  would  have;  and  despairing  of  further 
words,  animated  by  jealous  hatred,  with  a  swiftness  which 
was  amazing  for  one  of  his  build,  he  sprang  at  his  ad- 
versary. But  the  blow  which  he  received  was  so  blinding 
that  it  checked  even  his  determined  rush  and  heavy  bulk. 
For  one  second  he  saw  nothing ;  but  only  for  one  second ; 
and  then  in  a  transport  of  passion  he  closed  with  the  figure 
in  front  of  him,  pinioned  the  right  arm  in  his  own  bear- 
like grasp,  and  thrusting  his  right  hand  up  under  the 
taller  man's  chin  clutched  at  his  throat  with  a  grasp  which 
would  not  be  denied. 

"Catch  hold  of  him;  he's  crazy  drunk!"  gasped  a  well- 
known  voice,  and  to  his  utter  disgust,  as  his  damaged  eye 
again  became  capable  of  sight,  Trump  was  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  man  he  was  throttling  was  Gus  Hol- 
man, not  Rupert  Gordon ;  for  Holman  had  entered  the 
hall  just  at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  utterance,  and 
realizing  the  situation  rushed  in  between  the  two  men 
as  Rupert  struck.  His  action  encouraged  the  others; 
for  while  Caroll  Mann  might  pretend  to  see  enmity 
in  the  interference  of  others,  any  interposition  between 
Mr.  Holman  and  his  best  friend  was  nonsensical.  Trump, 
therefore,  found  himself  speedily  overpowered ;  but  it  was 
more  Holman  than  the  crowd  he  yielded  to. 

"Rupert,"  Gus  said,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  breath 
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to  speak  distinctly;  "you  can  surely  see  Trump  is  not  him- 
self, and  I  will  ask  you  to  withdraw." 

"I  will  certainly  move  away,"  Rupert  replied ;  "but 
as  I  have  to  report  the  meeting  I  cannot  leave  the  room 
until  I  get  the  account." 

"Take  your  hands  off  me!"  growled  Trump  to  the 
holders ;  and  then  he  added :  "There  will  be  no  more 
trouble  to-night,  Gus;  but  of  course  Mr.  Gordon  must 
answer  to  me  for  his  blow!" 

"We  will  see  about  that  to-morrow,"  replied  Holman, 
taking  his  arm  as  the  others  released  him;  and  together 
they  departed. 

But  Trump  had  no  idea  of  waiting  until  the  morrow. 
Completely  sobered  by  the  occurrence,  as  soon  as  the  pair 
reached  Holman's  office  he  demanded  of  his  friend  that  he 
carr\'^  from  him  a  challenge. 

"You  have  always  claimed  to  believe  in  dueling,  and 
your  interference  prevented  me  from  resenting  the  blow  I 
received.  I,  of  course,  assumed  therefore  that  you  would 
be  my  second  in  the  more  proper  settlement  under  the 
code." 

"Trump,"  observed  Holman,  gravely,  "the  code  was 
never  intended  to  facilitate  murder,  and  you  know  that  is 
what  you  have  been  contemplating  for  some  weeks.  It  is 
not  the  blow  you  are  resenting;  for  it  was  given  in  self- 
defense." 

"Never  mind  what  I  am  resenting,"  remarked  Trump, 
sullenly;  "neither  the  code  nor  its  framers  ever  cared 
three  straws  as  to  the  cause  of  quarrel  in  which  it  was 
used ;  and  when  men  meet  under  its  provisions  they  go  to 
kill  or  murder,  as  you  style  it,  unless  one  or  both  are 
fools." 

"And  suppose  I  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter?"  inquired  Gus. 

"What !"  exclaimed  Trump,  "you  come  between  me  and 
my  opponent;  you  lead  me  away,  trusting  to  your  friend- 
ship, and  then  desert  me,  when,  following  your  views  of 
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propriety,  I  have  placed  myself  in  your  hands!  Should 
you  treat  me  so  treacherously,  I  would  never  speak  to  you 
again;  but  I  will  have  satisfaction  from  Gordon  if  I 
have  to  send  him  a  message  by  Mann." 

Holman  saw  that  Trump  was  desperately  in  earnest; 
and  he  knew  that  to  permit  him  to  go  to  Captain  Mann 
would  be  to  prevent  that  possible  adjustment  of  which 
there  might  be  some  hope  as  long  as  he  was  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  opportunity  which  it  would 
offer  to  Mann's  vanity  and  love  of  notoriety,  the  latter 
would  not  fail  to  improve;  and  for  all  he  knew  Mann 
might  still  bear  Rupert  a  grudge  and  take  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  of  his  discomfiture  or  even  death;  but  the 
picture  to  him  of  Rupert,  his  old  play-fellow  and  friend, 
cold  and  stiff,  froze  the  blood  in  his  veins. 

"D — n  it !"  he  declared,  half  aloud,  "I'd  rather  be  shot 
myself!"  And  then  with  the  irrepressible  tendency  to 
jest  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  he  observed :  "Why 
not  take  a  long  shot  at  me  for  interfering;  you  know  I 
liked  the  girl  too." 

But  Trump  was  in  no  mood  for  jesting.  "Stop  that!" 
he  said  savagely,  "and  tell  me  at  once  whether  I  can 
count  on  you  as  my  friend  or  not."  He  arose  as  he  spoke, 
and  with  a  sigh  Holman  lugubriously  declared: 

"If  it  must  be,  it  must  be,  I  suppose."  And  then  the 
two  proceeded  with  some  argument  to  draw  up  the  de- 
mand, which  Gus  was  to  deliver  as  promptly  as  he  could 
find  Rupert.  At  the  conclusion,  as  he  was  folding  the 
epistle,  a  happy  thought  struck  him. 

"It  is  usual,  you  know,  to  have  two  seconds,  and  it's 
the  place  of  the  best  friend  to  select  the  other  second." 

Trump  was  not  sure  of  this,  but  Holman  was  so  posi- 
tive that  he  yielded. 

"I  don't  care  whom  you  get,  so  long  as  he  means  busi- 
ness.    Who  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"We  want  an  older  man,"  observed  Gus,  sententiously. 
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"What  do  you  think  of  Colonel  Everard?  He  would 
give  the  af?air  tone." 

"Colonel  Everard!"  exclaimed  Trump;  "why,  you 
have  told  me  yourself  that  he  is  opposed  to  dueling!" 

"That's  a  fact!"  rejoined  Gus,  "I  had  overlooked  that." 
And  then,  seeing  suspicion  in  Trump's  eye,  he  added 
quickly:  "But  Bohun  is  not.  He  is  the  captain  of  our 
company,  and  he  is  our  man." 

Holman  was  not  the  only  person,  however,  who  was 
exercising  his  brain  to  prevent  the  encounter.  Berwick 
was  absorbed  by  such  reflections.  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  morality  of  dueling.  Mr. 
Doane,  he  knew,  regarded  the  practice  as  unchristian  and 
sinful ;  but  exactly  how  his  own  father  looked  upon  it, 
Berwick  was  uninformed.  Mr.  Gordon  had  been  reared 
in  another  and  older  school,  had  come  under  different 
influences  in  his  youth ;  and  while  he  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  his  pastor,  and  in  most  respects  was  a  pious, 
charitable  Christian,  what  he  called  the  considerations  of 
honor  had  demands  upon  him  the  exact  extent  of  which 
Berwick  had  never  been  able  to  fathom.  Mr.  Gordon  had 
never  fought  a  duel,  because  the  sunniness  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  the  generosity  of  his  character  had  with  his  well- 
known  firmness  carried  him  through  life  thus  far  with- 
out a  serious  difficulty  with  any  one  who  might  have  con- 
sidered this  mode  of  settlement  appropriate  for  any  dif- 
ference ;  but  that  he  would  decline  an  encounter  under  cer- 
tain conditions  was  not  to  be  too  hastily  assumed.  His 
idea  of  Christianity  and  its  claims  was  not  such  as  neces- 
sarily indicated  any  incompatibility  between  its  teachings 
and  the  assertion  of  what  he  considered  a  proper  spirit 
of  manliness ;  and  Berwick  well  remembered  the  anecdote 
his  father  was  so  fond  of  relating  of  the  local  clergyman 
who,  upon  being  insulted,  had  thrown  off  his  coat,  ex- 
claiming: "Lie  there,  divinity,  until  I  have  chastised  in- 
solence!"    Mr.  Gordon  was  Rupert's  model. 

Upon  Rupert's   return,   therefore,    he   found    Berwick 
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sitting  up  awaiting  him.  The  elder  brother  denied  hav- 
ing received  any  communication;  but  upon  the  younger 
one  inquiring  what  he  should  do  if  he  did  receive  one,  he 
replied  calmly  that  he  thought  it  better  not  to  cross  the 
bridge  until  he  came  to  it;  and  a  few  minutes  after  blew 
out  his  candle  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

For  Berwick,  rest  came  not  so  easily;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  decided  upon  a  course  that  drowsiness  over- 
powered him. 

In  the  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  he  went 
to  Holman's  office;  but  the  latter  was  even  then  closeted 
with  Henry  Bohun.  Bohun,  absolutely  oblivious  of  the 
marks  upon  Gus's  throat,  had  at  first  most  inconsiderately 
and  impatiently  expressed  surprise  that  the  latter  had 
not  stopped  the  difficulty;  but  when  he  heard  of  Trump's 
threat  to  call  in  Mann,  he  became  more  gravely  patient. 

"Have  you  carried  any  message  to  Gordon  yet?"  he 
inquired. 

"Not  yet,"  Gus  replied;  "but  I  have  the  draft  in  my 
pocket,  which  I  am  to  take  on  leaving  you." 

Bohun  read  it  and  thought  over  it  for  a  moment. 

"I  don't  see  how  he  can  be  expected  to  apologize  for 
preventing  a  man's  attempt  to  assault  him.  What  else 
was  he  to  do?" 

Gus  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  only  prevailed  on 
Trump  to  ask  for  an  apology,  because  he  knew  none  could 
be  given.  He  wished  a  challenge  at  once;  but  this  is  at 
least  some  delay." 

Bohun  walked  up  and  down  the  office  several  times. 

"Look  here,  Holman,"  he  finally  declared ;  "I  can't 
represent  Trump  in  this  matter,  because  if  trouble  comes 
I  must  expect  to  represent  Gordon ;  but  I  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  any  one  else  besides  yourself  and  myself  con- 
sulting at  this  stage.  The  whole  affair  is  in  our  hands 
for  the  present,  and  our  principals  must  submit  to  our 
judgment.  As  representing  Rupert  Gordon,  I  take  this 
letter,  and  we  will  consider  the  note  as  having  been  pre- 
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sented  in  full  time  when  it  is  given  him;  but  I  tell  you 
frankly,  for  these  two  men,  at  this  time  or  until  this  elec- 
tion is  over,  to  go  one  step  further  in  this  aifair  will  be 
as  absolutely  unjustifiable  as  for  soldiers  of  the  same  army 
to  fight  on  the  eve  of  battle.  After  the  election  it  will 
be  very  different;  but  at  present,  with  all  of  us  straining 
every  nerve  in  a  common  cause,  it  would  be  infamous !" 

"You  are  right!"  cried  Holman,  cheerily;  "and  there 
is  no  telling  what  may  happen  between  now  and  then 
to  stop  it."  And  back  to  his  office  he  went,  and  there 
met  Berwick. 

"Gus!"  exclaimed  Berwn'ck,  "as  all  the  trouble  between 
Mr.  Trump  and  Rupert  arose  through  my  foolishness, 
and  Rupert  besides  is  an  engaged  man,  I  think  if  there  is 
to  be  any  trouble  it  should  be  with  me." 

"Humph!  You  are  pretty  young  to  be  hunting  such 
trouble,"  Gus  observed ;  "but  why  do  you  think  there 
will  be  any?" 

"I  heard  Mr.  Trump  say  that  Mr.  Gordon  would  have 
to  answer  to  him  for  his  blow." 

"O,  it  may  be  arranged,"  remarked  Gus,  assuringly. 

"But  it  may  not,"  persisted  Berwick;  "and  if  Rupert 
should  be  shot,  I  will  feel  that  it  is  my  fault;  for  I  tell 
you  it  all  arose  through  my  folly."  And  he  narrated  the 
first  part  of  the  occurrence,  blaming  himself  as  he  did  so. 

"I  don't  see  that  you  were  to  blame,"  Holman  observed, 
kindly.  "You  did  what  was  natural.  It  might  have  been 
better  not  to  have  heard ;  but  you  did  hear,  and  you  heard 
what  was  calculated  to  ofFend  you.  It  was  a  pity  Rupert 
'  ame  over,  for  Trump  would  never  have  struck  you,  and 
if  you  had  called  him  out,  it  must  have  been  a  bloodless 
duel." 

"Will  you  promise  to  make  it  me,  rather  than  Rupert  ?" 
pleaded  Bervia'ck ;  it  must  be  confessed,  quite  reassured  by 
this  bloodless  prospect. 

"No,  I  can't  promise  you  that,"  replied  Gus ;  "but  you 
can  rest  assured  that  Rupert  will  not  get  shot  in  any 
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affair  in  which  I  am  a  second  against  him.  There  will 
be  some  way  of  arranging  this.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones. 
Trump  will  be  here  directly,  however,  so  you  had  better 
vamoose." 

And  Berwick  departed,  almost  entirely  relieved  of  any 
apprehension. 

When  Trump,  in  turn,  did  arrive,  he  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  rebel,  and  refer  again  to  Mann;  but  Holman 
was  now  prepared  for  this,  and  soon  forced  him  to  realize 
that  even  if  he  disregarded  public  considerations  there 
was  a  strong  likelihood  of  his  being  forestalled  in  his 
purpose. 

"If  I  do  not  represent  you,"  he  said,  "I  might  feel  it  my 
duty  to  represent  the  younger  brother,  for  he  has  been  to 
see  me,  and  you  may  find  your  purpose  defeated  by  your 
own  stubbornness," 

"I  am  not  fighting  children!"  declared  Trump. 

"That  you  should  have  remembered  when  Berwick  ap- 
proached you  last  night,"  replied  Holman;  "but  you  re- 
sponded to  his  inquiry.  You  may  have  to  kill  him  first,  to 
get  at  the  other,  if  you  follow  your  own  plan." 

So  Trump  gave  way  for  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

THE  PITY  OF  IT 

Events  of  a  public  nature  were  soon  so  absorbing,  how- 
ever, that  private  matters  had  to  give  place;  and  it  was 
with  the  keenest  regret  that  Berwick  found  himself  roll- 
ing away  on  the  train  to  college.  His  anxiety  concern- 
ing Rupert  had  been  allayed  by  Holman's  assurances. 
He  was  parting,  however,  with  all  that  he  cared  for,  to 
renew  acquaintances  he  but  slightly  valued ;  and  he  greatly 
wished  he  had  the  freedom  of  a  man  in  place  of  the 
restraints  of  a  youth;  but  he  realized  his  unfitness  as  yet 
for  such.  One  consolation  alone  he  had,  and  that  was 
contained  within  the  six  lines  of  an  extremely  short  note 
he  had  received  in  acknowledgment  of  a  call  when  he  had 
missed  a  friend.  The  writer  expressed  her  gratification  at 
his  complete  recovery,  regret  that  she  had  missed  his  fare- 
well, and  hoped  that  within  the  year  they  would  certainly 
meet  again  and  continue  a  friendship  which  had  been 
cemented  by  such  a  brave  and  unselfish  act  as  had  char- 
acterized it  on  his  part. 

Berwick  read  this  note  over  and  over  again,  until  he 
could  have  traced  the  letters  from  memory;  but  with 
every  reading  the  distance  between  him  and  the  writer 
widened. 

In  Ellenton,  meanwhile,  the  morning  of  the  election 
opened  bright  and  fair.  It  was  a  glorious  fall  morning, 
but  few  people  observed  the  beauties  of  it ;  for  around  the 
polls,  from  the  very  crack  of  dawn,  crowds  of  blacks  and 
whites  were  gathering,  and  a  steady  stream  was  pouring 
in ;  challengers  were  shouting  objections,  and  epithets  were 
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freely  passed.  Among  the  older  and  better  class  of  whites, 
however,  there  was  every  effort  to  repress  the  antagonism 
which  was  now  acute  between  the  races.  In  Ward  Two, 
Holman  was  acting  as  a  manager,  as  against  a  burly 
negro  and  a  white  gambler,  Sero  by  name;  while  outside 
Trump  was  loitering.  But  one  other  white  man  was 
there.  Patsy  Duggan,  who  every  five  or  ten  minutes  was 
engaged  in  wordy  warfare  with  a  challenged  voter. 

"Stand  back  there !  You  are  no  resident  of  this  ward  1" 
the  latter  shouted,  as  a  country  negro  pressed  his  way  for- 
ward. 

"Pay  no  attention  to  that  Irish  son  of  a !"  ex- 
claimed one  of  a  group  of  negroes,  glaring  at  the  chal- 
lenger as  he  spoke. 

The  Irishman  turned,  the  blood  mounting  to  his  fore- 
head. "There's  no  two  of  yez  that  would  have  the  heart 
to  say  that,  if  me  juty  did  not  tie  me  here,"  he  said;  "that 
nigger  is  from  the  country." 

"You  lie!"  said  the  countryman,  emboldened  by  the 
overwhelming  number  of  his  color  present ;  but  just  at  this 
moment  Colonel  Everard  drove  up  in  his  buggy. 

"What  is  this  disturbance?"  he  asked,  as  he  pushed  in 
between  the  Irishman,  at  whose  back  stood  Trump,  and 
the  knot  of  negroes. 

"That  man  has  been  challenged,"  replied  Trump,  "and 
the  crowd  is  trying  to  raise  a  row  about  it  and  force  him 
in." 

"Where  do  you  live,  my  man?"  asked  the  Colonel, 
turning  sharply  upon  the  negro.  "Stand  away,  men,  don't 
prompt  him!"  he  ejaculated  sternly,  as  he  saw  a  young 
mulatto  whisper  in  the  countryman's  ear.  The  group  fell 
back  slightly  from  the  polling  booth,  and  the  negro  com- 
menced  to  mumble. 

"He  lives  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  city,"  said  Duggan, 
"I  know  him  well." 

"How  j'ou  know  whey  I  live?"  inquired  the  negro 
gruffly. 
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"I  saw  you  near  Captain  Mitchell's  melon  patch,  with  a 
melon  under  each  arm,  two  months  ago,  and  you  swore 
they  were  grown  on  your  own  place  right  next,  where 
you  lived,  you  said,"  Duggan  replied. 

Some  of  the  negroes  started  to  laugh,  and  the  country- 
man slunk  off,  and  a  moment  later  Colonel  Everard  drove 
away. 

A  little  later  Henry  Bohun  appeared,  and  stepped  out 
of  a  carriage,  followed  by  Balch  and  Mr.  Gross. 

"How  are  things  going,  Holman?"  Bohun  inquired. 

"All  against  us,"  called  out  Gus  from  within  the  booth. 

"Well,  we  are  sweeping  the  city  below,"  Bohun  re- 
plied aloud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  crowd;  "every  white 
man  is  for  us,  and  many  of  the  negroes  are  voting  the 
Democratic  ticket." 

"Well,  start  the  wave  this  way!"  shouted  Holman,  as 
he  swore  another  negro  voter. 

"Let  us  only  hold  our  end  down,  and  we  will  win,"  ob- 
served Balch.  "The  wires  are  hot  with  the  news  of  im- 
mense Democratic  gains  in  the  upper  counties.  We  are 
riding  around  to  let  the  boys  know  the  good  news."  And 
the  trio  departed. 

But  if  the  State  was  going  Democratic,  there  was  surely 
a  black  cloud  settling  over  the  city,  and  about  dusk  the 
police  had  their  hands  full  with  the  disorderly  element. 
Trump,  having  only  left  long  enough  to  snatch  a  meal, 
came  back,  but  found  it  impossible  to  get  in  sight  of  the 
counting.  Approaching  a  small  knot  of  white  men,  a 
little  to  one  side,  he  inquired  how  matters  were  going. 

"Badly,  for  us,"  said  one.  "The  negro  vote  must  be 
four  to  one,  and  they  say  there  has  been  almost  a  riot 
down-town.  But  here  comes  a  newspaper  man,  he  can 
tell  us,"  the  speaker  added,  as  Smith  pushed  his  way 
through  and  out  of  the  booth. 

"How  is  she   going?"   he  inquired. 

"Pretty  bad  throughout  the  city.     Things  look  nasty 
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down-town;  but  the  count  is  not  quite  complete."  And 
off  he  hurried. 

Trump  looked  around  and  saw  how  dense  the  throng  of 
negroes  was.  Why  were  there  not  more  white  men 
there?  There  might  be  trouble,  now  that  night  was  clos- 
ing in.  Again  he  looked  toward  the  booth  where  the 
count  was  proceeding;  the  sputtering  light  of  the  candles 
lit  the  interior,  but  not  very  clearly,  while  around  the  door 
and  windows  black  forms  were  densely  wedged ;  and  as 
he  looked  he  heard  a  crash,  the  lights  within  went  out, 
and  a  yell  was  emitted. 

"They  are  breaking  the  box!"  shouted  voices,  and 
pandemonium  arose. 

Pistol  shots,  in  quick  succession,  followed;  and  the 
crowd  opening  from  before  the  door  of  the  polling-booth, 
out  dashed  two  figures.  One  of  them,  the  gambler  Sero, 
as  he  rushed  past  Trump,  warned  him  to  keep  away. 
"They  are  shooting  into  the  room!"  he  cried.  "Mr.  Hol- 
man  has  been  shot." 

Through  the  flying  crowd  Trump  pressed,  and  at  the 
door,  prone  on  his  face,  lay  a  man. 

"Great  God!  Gus,  are  you  badly  hurt?"  Trump 
shouted,  as,  unmindful  of  anything  else,  he  stooped  over 
the  prostrate  form;  but  the  sole  occupant  of  the  booth 
was  silent. 

Trump  hurriedly  struck  a  match,  and  in  the  faint 
flicker  saw^  Holman,  face  downward  on  the  threshhold, 
grasping  his  pistol. 

The  match  puffed  out.  He  clasped  the  body  in  his 
arms  in  an  effort  to  lift  it ;  his  friend  was  warm,  but 
speechless;  and  as  Trump  thrust  his  arm  under  the 
shoulder  of  the  wounded  man  to  support  him,  his  hand 
and  sleeve  were  wet  by  the  puddle  of  blood  in  which  Hol- 
man lay.  From  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  door  the 
crowd  had  receded  for  a  moment;  but  oaths  and  curses, 
shouts  and  outcries,  were  heard  in  the  darkness,  mingled 
with  the  explosion  of  fire-arms  near  by  and  at  a  greater 
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distance.  There  in  the  booth  Trump  was  oblivious  to  all 
but  the  fear  that  his  friend  was  dying. 

"Is  any  one  hurt  here?"  some  one  inquired  a  moment 
later;  and  Trump,  looking  up  from  the  body  over  which 
he  was  bending,  in  the  darkness  barely  made  out  Rupert 
Gordon  standing  in  the  doorway.  When  he  realized  who 
it  was  that  was  injured,  Rupert's  interest  was  as  keen  as 
Trump's.  Together  then  they  eagerly  sought  to  staunch 
the  wound,  unmindful  of  the  disorder  without,  the  firing 
and  the  shouting  in  the  darkness;  but  as  they  worked 
they  could  hear  lower  and  fainter  the  gasps  of  the  passing 
breath ;  and  then  they  ceased  altogether ;  as  up  the  street 
came  the  steady  tramp  of  soldiery,  and  into  the  poll  stepped 
an  officer  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Army. 

"Have  these  black  devils  killed  any  one?"  asked  Lieu- 
tenant Bailey,  not  recognizing  the  occupants,  but  seeing 
there  was  a  body  on  the  floor. 

"Yes,"  replied  Trump  from  the  floor;  "they  have  shot 
Gus  Holman." 

"Gus  Holman  hurt?  Why,  what  a  pity!"  exclaimed 
Bailey.     "Sergeant,  get  a  light  from  next  door." 

The  light  was  brought;  but  the  first  glance  disclosed 
the  fact  that  poor  Gus  was  beyond  all  human  aid.  There 
he  lay — the  form,  the  face,  the  man  in  frame  and  mould, 
but  with  the  everlasting  stillness  that  nothing  moves; 
still  warm,  but  quite  dead. 

"It  is  a  burning  shame!"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  as 
he  glared  at  the  few  curious  black  faces  around,  now 
quiet  and  subdued.  "Some  of  these  devils  ought, to  be 
hung  for  this!  Meanwhile,  I  must  notify  the  coroner." 
And  he  dispatched  a  soldier  for  that  purpose;  and  a  few 
moments   later  that  worthy  arrived,   scared   gray. 

"It  is  utter  nonsense  to  talk  of  not  removing  the  body," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  with  military  decision.  "You  can 
examine  it  just  as  well  at  his  house,  and  it  is  adding  to 
this  infernal  outrage  to  keep  this  poor  fellow's  remains 
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here,  with  the  flies  crawling  over  him.  Go  out  and  fetch 
an  ambulance."     And  the  coroner  went. 

The  Lieutenant  then  informed  them  that  Colonel 
Blank  had  been  ordered  by  the  President  to  take  control 
of  the  City  of  Ellenton,  it  having  been  wired  to  the 
Executive  that  the  rioting  had  assumed  formidable  pro- 
portions; and  upon  quieting  the  trouble  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  city,  the  Colonel,  hearing  of  some  disorder  up- 
town, had  dispatched  him,  Bailey,  to  the  scene. 

"I  am  sorry  I  can't  go  with  you  to  carry  poor  Hol- 
man's  body  to  his  people;  he  was  a  fine  fellow!"  he  said, 
as  he  stood  up  near  the  ambulance ;  "but  we  will  be  under 
orders  possibly  all  night,  and  certainly  until  matters  get 
quieted  down." 

And  so  they  parted;  and  poor  Gus's  remains  were  car- 
ried to  his  distracted  mother  and  sister,  by  the  two  who 
so  lately  had  stood  in  any  but  friendly  relations  to  each 
other. 

What  was  the  redemption  of  the  State  to  Daisy  Hol- 
man  and  her  poor  asthmatic  mother,  when  there  before 
them,  cold  and  stiff,  lay  their  bread-winner — the  af- 
fectionate brother,  the  loving  son,  the  sunlight  of  their 
impoverished  existence,  now  utterly  withdrawn  from  them. 
From  the  bed  where  he  lay,  rigid  and  still,  all  through 
the  night  he  seemed  to  speak  to  Trump  of  violence  and 
bloodshed;  and  from  the  heart  of  the  rough,  turbulent 
one  was  driven  the  lurking  thought  of  murder  which  had 
been  germinating  since  his  bitter  disappointment. 

Rough  and  hard  as  he  seemed,  the  burly  surveyor  had 
sympathized  most  keenly  with  the  anguish  of  the  stricken 
sister  who,  despite  the  shock  of  the  stunning  blow,  had 
been  obliged  to  meet  Rupert  and  himself  as  between  them 
and  the  helpers  of  the  ambulance  they  bore  the  body  of 
Holman  in  and  up  to  his  own  room.  But  while  he  could 
no  longer  cherish  any  hatred  for  the  man  who  had  come 
to  his  friend's  rescue,  the  utter  heartlessness  of  the  deed 
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which  had  so  swiftly  stamped  out  of  existence  bright, 
cheery,  jovial  Gus  Holman,  converted  into  hatred  the 
contempt  which  he  had  heretofore  felt  for  the  black  bar- 
barians he  was  called  upon  so  constantly  to  meet.  What 
were  they  but  animals? 

The  night  wore  on. 

Trump  was  alone  with  the  body.  Rupert  had  gone, 
and  Daisy  Holman  was  now  in  another  room  striving  to 
comfort  the  poor  heart-broken  mother  with  those  feeble 
assurances  of  another  meeting  which  hope  holds  out  to 
the  bereaved.  The  night  being  well  advanced,  the  noises 
of  the  election  had  ceased,  and  the  streets  were  now  silent. 
Below,  toward  dawn,  a  door  opened,  and  through  the 
room  and  hall  underneath  the  watcher  heard  the  hurrying 
tread  of  a  heavy  footstep.  Turning  to  see  who  could  have 
the  right  to  enter  the  premises  thus,  he  recognized,  in  the 
figure  pausing  on  the  threshhold,  old  Bonaparte. 

The  old  negro  did  not  speak  to  him  or  notice  him.  His 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  bed.  His  great  hands  down  at 
his  side,  with  the  palms  turned  upward,  were  eloquent  in 
their  emptiness;  and  while  the  pause  and  the  attitude  were 
in  themselves  expressive  of  a  profound  respect  for  the 
corpse,  yet  over  and  above  it  broke  the  voice  of  affection 
as  he  touchingly  reproached  the  dead  man  for  the  un- 
kindness  done  to  him,  the  servitor,  by  this  hasty  departure 
from  the  world  of  the  living. 

"Oh,  Mass  Gus!"  he  cried,  "how  you  gone  done  dis? 
Ain't  I  been  tell  you  you  must  bury  old  Bonaparte,  and 
now  you  gone  dead  and  left  de  old  man  all  by  heself. 
Oh,  Mass  Gus!  how  you  gone  done  dis?"  Then  he 
passed  to  the  foot  and  there  stopped  a  moment;  and  then 
moving  swiftly  up  the  side  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
fervently  kissed  the  cold  brow  of  the  silent  one.  Trump 
could  not  rebuke  him ;  for,  whether  proper  or  not,  it  was 
but  the  indication  of  a  strong  and  absorbing  affection. 
But  there  was  no  further  display  of  emotion.    With  that 
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fervent  kiss  the  old  negro  arose;  and  turning  to  Trump 
addressed  him  quietly  and  respectfully  as  a  servant. 

"Boss,"  he  said,  "you  musn't  let  um  stay  like  dat  on  de 
bed,  you  mus'  put  um  on  a  boahd  and  keep  um  cool." 
And,  swiftly  disappearing,  he  returned  with  an  ironing- 
board,  which  he  placed  upon  two  chairs ;  and  then,  taking 
his  station  at  the  head  while  Trump  took  the  lighter  feet, 
they  essayed  between  them  to  lift  the  rigid  body.  Hol- 
man,  however,  had  been  a  heavy  man ;  and  in  his  first 
effort  the  old  negro  failed ;  but  in  place  of  calling  upon  the 
much  stronger  white  man  to  take  his  place,  his  very 
failure  seemed  to  excite  in  him  a  great  emotion.  His 
eyes  dilated,  his  breath  became  audible,  as,  thrusting  his 
hand  and  arm  down  under  the  shoulder  of  the  corpse 
until  he  had  raised  the  head  lovingly  upon  his  own 
shoulder,  he  whispered  tenderly,  as  if  to  a  child:  "Come, 
my  son,  come!"  and  then,  with  a  supreme  effort,  lifted 
him  as  easily  as  if  it  was  no  burden  at  all.  Then  he 
busied  himself  for  some  time  putting  things  to  rights 
about  the  room,  just  as  if  it  had  been  the  room  of  a  sick 
person,  and  his  cautious  whispers  and  noiseless  movements 
affected  the  rough  surveyor;  for  they  spoke  of  such  ab- 
sorbing love  that  the  heart  of  the  latter  was  touched,  and 
he  resolved  that  hereafter  the  old  negro  should  find  in  him 
a  friend,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  so  dear  to  both  of 
them. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 
god's  best  gift  to  man 

The  election  was  a  victory  for  the  whites.  The  in- 
evitable end  had  come.  The  inferior  race,  unable  to  hold 
their  own  against  their  masterful  opponents,  were  forced 
out  of  the  seats  of  power,  and  the  scheme  of  Africanization 
fell  in  pieces. 

The  brilliant,  cold,  and  daring  stranger  who  had  played 
the  desperate  game  for  political  power  with  so  much  nerve 
and  skill  then  shook  off  the  dust  of  the  State  from  his 
feet,  and  in  another  section  bent  his  efforts  to  the  battle 
of  life.  Against  those  who  had  overthrown  him  he 
cherished  no  resentment.  For  them  and  their  fierce 
prejudices  he  almost  entertained  a  sympathy.  Against  one 
being  alone  did  he  harbor  an  undying  animosity,  and  that 
was  the  sterling  Northern  soldier  whose  soul  was  great 
enough  to  mark  an  epoch  with  the  broad  and  patriotic 
declaration  :  "The  flag  of  the  Union  floats  over  inde- 
pendent  States,   and   not  over  conquered  provinces." 

Captain  Mann  had  managed,  meanwhile,  to  quite  in- 
gratiate himself  with  an  element  of  the  Democracy.  By 
Dan  Sullivan  and  Paddy  O'Brien,  for  whom  he  worked 
most  assiduously  to  obtain  for  them  the  offices  held  by 
Short  and  Roberts,  he  naturally  was  esteemed;  while  by 
Mr.  Gross  and  Aaron  Balch  he  was  tolerated. 

One  by  one  the  other  greater  harpies  flitted  away,  and 
only  the  lesser  remained,  more  objects  of  derision  than 
dread. 

The  man  who  shot  Gus  Holman  was  never  brought  to 
justice,  for  he  was  never  known;  but  suspicion  pointed 
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to  the  negro  Porter;  for  he  was  seen  by  the  door  just  be- 
fore the  light  was  put  out;  but  nothing  beyond  this  was 
ever  discovered. 

Rupert  and  Madge  were  married  in  the  succeeding 
spring.  The  wedding  was  not  an  elaborate  affair,  greatly 
to  Mr.  Herndon's  regret.  "I  would  spare  no  expense," 
he  said  to  his  daughter.  "The  match  suits  me  to  a  dot; 
but  of  course,  it's  your  own  wedding,  and  you  shall  fix  it 
to  suit  yourself."  So  it  was  a  very  quiet  ceremony  at  the 
home  of  the  bride,  where,  besides  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Doane  and  the  immediate  families  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  there  were  but  few  present.  Mr.  Herndon  wished 
to  present  his  daughter  with  a  furnished  house  in  the  most 
fashionable  part  of  the  city;  but  Madge,  realizing  that 
Miss  Sarah  Gordon's  health  was  failing,  decided  to  ac- 
cept her  father-in-law's  invitation  to  become  a  resident 
of  the  old  Gordon  homestead.  She  knew  Rupert  was  de- 
voted to  his  father,  and  wished  to  share  the  affection  with 
him ;  so  to  the  father's  house  they  went  to  live. 

Trump's  disappointment  with  regard  to  Madge  Hem- 
don's  marriage  with  Rupert  Gordon  was  something  which 
did  not  pass  away  quickly;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to 
cherish  ill  feeling  against  the  man  who  had  stood  by  him 
to  protect  the  body  of  his  friend ;  so  his  feelings  toward 
Rupert  changed,  and  the  challenge  confided  to  the  man 
who  had  never  delivered  it,  and  known  only  to  Bohun, 
was  buried  with  Holman.  The  old  idea  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  such  seemed  to  have  weakened  considerably  in 
Ellenton,  and  no  one  appeared  to  think  Trump  deficient 
in  courage  because  the  blow  he  had  received  had  never 
been  revenged  by  bloodshed.  At  least,  if  any  one  did 
think  so,  they  took  care  not  to  inform  him  of  their  opinion. 
Rupert  treated  Trump  exactly  as  if  nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened between  them,  and  as,  in  his  simplicity  and  modesty, 
the  former  was  one  whom  it  was  difficult  to  dislike,  the 
twain  almost  became  friendly. 

Clear  as  crystal  and  true  as  steel,  Rupert  thought  his 
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bride  the  perfection  of  womanly  grace  and  sweetness; 
while  she,  realizing  the  full  extent  of  the  idealization, 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  character,  and  with  her  many 
noble  traits  to  aid  her  in  the  effort,  bent  herself  to  the 
one  purpose  of  living  up  to  this  idealization  at  any  cost  or 
sacrifice.  Her  own  father's  subsequent  failure  in  business, 
and  his  departure  from  the  city,  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  with  tHe  complete  change  which  this  brought 
about  in  her  condition,  made  no  very  great  difference  to 
her  after  the  first  sharp  shock  of  parting.  For  the  separa- 
tion from  the  affectionate  parents  she  grieved  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  for  the  wealth  she  lost,  she  was  careless. 

Journalism  had,  meanwhile,  become  somewhat  tame  in 
comparison  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  stormy  years  which 
had  preceded  these  piping  times  of  peace.  Nor  were  the 
prospects  of  supporting  a  family  upon  the  emoluments 
pertaining  thereto  sufficiently  encouraging  to  induce 
Rupert  to  disregard  his  father's  suggestion  that  he  should 
associate  himself  with  him  in  the  direction  of  his  planting 
interests,  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  which  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  exacting,  as,  with  increasing  age, 
Mr.  Gordon  strove  to  conduct  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  lend  a  helping  hand  to  Dr.  Harrison  and  his  family, 
still  a  little  too  heavy  for  Bob. 

Abandoning,  then,  his  expectations  of  a  career,  Rupert 
informed  his  wife  that  all  of  his  ambition  had  resolved 
itself  into  the  expectations  of  one  who  shall  not  be  ashamed 
to  speak  with  his  enemy  in  the  gate. 

In  the  quiet  process  of  upbuilding  the  State  and  knit- 
ting together  the  new  social,  political,  and  commercial 
fabric,  the  years  passed  swiftly  and  with  but  little  to 
mark  them,  save  for  the  dropping  away  of  those  who 
reached  the  span,  and  the  almost  unnoticed  entrance  of 
new  faces  among  the  old  ones. 


Book   III — The   Dreamer 


CHAPTER  XLVII 
"son,  thou  art  ever  with  me" 

Five  years  had  passed,  and  Berwick  Gordon,  with  such 
education  as  he  had  in  that  time  acquired,  was  back  again 
at  Ellenton,  about  to  be  confirmed,  and,  as  a  man,  to 
take  up  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

The  body  of  the  Church  of  St.  David  was  filled  to  its 
capacity, — for  it  was  the  Sunday  appointed  for  confirma- 
tion,— and  not  only  were  those  interested  in  the  serious 
announcement  to  be  made  by  the  candidates  present,  but 
numbers  were  drawn  to  the  church  by  that  idle  curiosity 
which  is  ever  upon  the  lookout  for  anything  which  in 
any  respect  may  be  regarded  as  a  spectacle.  As  is  usual, 
among  the  candidates  for  confirmation  the  girls  were  in  a 
great  majority ;  and  their  white  dresses  and  youthful,  gen- 
tle faces  imparted  a  grace  and  sweetness  to  the  rite  which, 
in  its  outward  appearance,  would  have  been  lacking  ad- 
ministered only  to  men. 

Among  the  young  men  about  the  altar  rail,  young  Gor- 
don would  have  attracted  attention,  did  he  attract  any  at 
all,  more  from  the  earnestness  of  his  expression  than  from 
any  personal  charm  of  feature ;  for  he  was,  in  almost  every 
respect,  but  an  average  representative  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged.  If  there  was  no  beauty  in  his  face, 
there  was,  however,  refinement.  His  brow  was  broad 
and  his  head  wide  between  the  temples.  His  eyes  were 
neither  the  fierce  blue  eyes  which  mark  the  masterful  yel- 
low-haired race,  nor  the  soft  and  beautiful  orbs  of  brown, 
so  suggestive  of  poetry  and  music;  but  were  those  quiet, 
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gray  eyes,  which  are  not  infrequently  the  index  of  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  in  their  possessors. 

Was  he  steady  of  purpose?  It  was  hard  to  tell  from 
his  appearance;  for  the  firmness  of  his  mouth,  at  best,  but 
balanced  the  weakness  of  his  chin;  so  that  after  all,  from 
his  features,  but  little  could  be  drawn  of  a  positive  nature. 
His  face,  however,  was  not  absolutely  unattractive;  for  it 
was  the  face  of  one  who  thought  much,  and  that  in  itself 
is  an  attraction  to  some  observers. 

Within  the  rail  the  sparely  built  Rector,  Mr.  Tomes, 
had  just  declared,  "Reverend  Father  in  God,  I  present 
to  you  these  persons  for  the  laying  on  of  hands." 

Bishop  Doane  had  stepped  forward ;  and  through  his 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  was  beaming  benevolently  upon 
the  candidates.  The  Bishop  stooped  slightly,  but  the 
stoop,  despite  his  age,  was  not  indicative  of  weakness;  it 
was  but  the  scholar's  stoop,  which  came  from  much  read- 
ing and  study.  There  the  good  man  stood,  almost  alone  in 
the  world,  for  wife  and  children  no  longer  abode  with 
him.  All  were  asleep  for  many  a  year  now;  but  yet,  in 
another  sense,  here  in  St.  David's  the  Bishop  was  not 
alone. 

A  Northerner  by  birth,  yet  he  had  for  too  long  a  period 
been  identified  with  Southern  thought  and  sentiment  to 
feel  other  than  at  home  among  the  kinsfolk  of  his  wife 
and  children. 

Yes,  he  had  shared  too  many  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  his  parishioners  to  feel  toward  them  any  other  emotion 
than  a  most  fatherly  tenderness.  For  years  their  pastor, 
he  was  looking  out  even  now  upon  not  a  few  whom  he 
had  baptized,  many  whom  he  had  united  in  the  church's 
holy  bond  of  matrimony,  and  still  again  others  over  whose 
cherished  dead  his  was  the  voice  of  hope  and  love  which 
had  proclaimed  Christ's  promise,  "I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life." 

The  faithful  shepherd  who  had  gathered  together  his 
flock,  scattered  by  the  war,  and,  with  zeal  and  patience, 
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built  up  again  the  congregation,  how  could  he  feel  alone 
in  their  midst? 

Out  across  the  churchyard,  underneath  the  swaying 
branches  of  the  elms,  arose  the  wall  of  the  church  home, 
his  especial  work;  and  although  now  he  had  greater  cares 
and  higher  responsibilities,  it  was  with  intense  satisfaction 
that  he  felt  himself  here  and  among  these  people,  not  only 
the  respected  Bishop,  but  the  beloved  pastor. 

How  satisfying  to  the  man  of  God  to  look  into  the  faces 
turned  toward  him  and  read  there,  not  only  the  glance  of 
expectancy  and  interest  which  is  turned  toward  the  teacher 
and  guide,  but  the  genuine  affection  and  sincere  trust 
given  to  the  friend.  Surely,  the  lines  had  fallen  to  him 
in  pleasant  places,  and  he  could  say  to  the  Master:  "  'Thy 
yoke  is  easy  and  thy  burden  light.'  " 

The  impressive  service  was  over.  The  touch  of  the 
hands  upon  his  head,  as  the  Bishop  had  earnestly  prayed, 
"Defend,  O  Lord,  this  Thy  servant  with  Thy  heavenly 
grace,  that  he  may  continue  Thine  forever;  and  daily  in- 
crease in  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  more  and  more,  until  he 
come  to  Thine  everlasting  kingdom," — still  seemed  there 
to  Berwick  as  he  again  entered  his  pew,  where  his  old 
father,  his  brother,  and  his  brother's  wife  awaited  him. 

He  now  noticed,  as  he  had  not  noticed  since  his  return, 
how  his  father  had  failed  in  the  last  few  years,  and  some- 
how the  stalwart  Rupert,  though  but  twenty-seven,  looked 
graver  than  the  years  called  for;  but  that  was  but  a  pass- 
ing fancy.  Then  another  thought  possessed  him,  which 
he  felt  he  should  not  have  been  concerned  with;  but  his 
wayward  fancy,  loose  in  that  solemn  hour,  ranged  back 
for  years  and  left  him  wondering  whether  Alice  Bohun 
was  present.  Then  he  pulled  himself  together  with  an 
effort  and  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  preacher. 

The  Bishop  had  ascended  the  stairs  which  led  to  the 
pulpit ;  and  with  the  open  Bible  before  him  was  facing  the 
congregation.  Upon  his  countenance  there  was  no  trace 
of  excitement ;  but  from  it  there  seemed  to  beam  upon  the 
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congregation  a  benevolent  sympathy,  and  more  particularly 
toward  those  who  had  just  received  confirmation  at  his 
hands  was  his  glance  directed.  Quietly  but  earnestly  he 
spoke : 

"My  dear  young  friends,"  he  said,  "the  text  to  which 
I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  this  morning  is  taken  from 
the  fifteenth  chaper  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke, 
and  thirty-first  verse:  'And  he  said  unto  him,  Son,  thou 
art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.' 

"I  do  not  suppose,  my  dear  brethren,  that  in  all  of 
the  wonderful  parables  with  which  our  Lord  taught  his 
disciples  there  is  one  more  constantly  before  us  than  this 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  as  it  is  called — the  parable 
of  repentance  and  forgiving  love.  The  humility  of  the 
chastened  wanderer,  as  he  decides  that,  although  he  has 
forfeited  his  sonship,  yet  he  will  endeavor  to  become  a 
servant  to  his  kind  father,  touches  the  heart  of  the  reader 
and  prepares  him  for  the  overflowing  love  with  which 
the  father  clasps  that  lost  one  to  his  bosom,  freely  for- 
gives him  all,  and  restores  to  him  the  blessing  of  his  love. 
So  profoundly  does  the  story  touch  us,  that,  with  that 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  group  the  characters  of 
every  drama,  and  to  make  one  the  hero  and  another  the 
villain,  we  are  almost  led  into  the  error  of  deciding  that 
the  repentant  Prodigal  Son  is  alone  the  character  held  up 
for  us  to  love  and  approve,  while  for  the  Elder  Brother 
we  must  have  no  sympathy  whatsoever,  and  nothing  but 
condemnation.  Even  the  translators  in  their  head-notes 
and  syllabus  have  treated  this  wonderful  parable  as  If  it 
were  in  fact  alone  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  But, 
my  dear  brethren,  it  is  much  more  than  that:  it  is  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son ;  but  also  the  parable  of  the 
Elder  Brother,  and  the  lesson  taught  in  the  life  of  one  is 
not  less  valuable  than  the  lesson  taught  in  the  life  of  the 
other.  In  truth,  the  Elder  Brother  is  not  to  us,  'of  the 
earth,  earthy,'  an  attractive  character;  he  is  not  hot- 
blooded,  as  the  saying  is.     How  can  any  of  us,  my  dear 
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brethren,  feel  any  touch  of  human  sympathy  for  one,  as 
far  above  us  as  he,  who  can  truly  say  to  the  Almighty 
Father:  'Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee,  neither 
transgressed  1  at  any  time  thy  commandment.'  How 
much  more  naturally  from  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  comes 
the  faltering  cry:  'Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven 
and  before  Thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son.'  How  natural  to  sin  and  then  to  pray  for  pardon. 
How  sweet  to  feel  that  there  is  a  love  so  boundless  that 
the  vilest  may  call  for  it  and  be  not  denied,  if  he  but  only 
repent.  What  supreme  comfort  to  the  weary,  storm- 
tossed  soul,  to  the  heart-broken  sinner,  that  assurance,  that 
pardon  and  peace  may  be  his,  at  the  last  sad  hour,  for  the 
mere  asking,  in  all  humility  and  contrition.  But, 
brethren,  all  the  comfort  in  this  parable  is  not  for  the 
prodigal. 

"There  is  comfort,  too,  for  him  who  steadily  stands  to 
his  convictions  and  plods  through  the  daily  round  of  his 
duties,  faithfully  serving.  And  if  I  present  to  you  an 
idea  somewhat  different  from  the  generally  accepted  one 
of  the  parable,  bear  in  mind  that  the  teachings  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  not  for  any  age  or  day;  but  for 
all  time,  the  living  water,  ever  springing  to  refresh  us  all. 
All  manner  of  men.  None  may  be  denied,  all  may  freely 
drink.  Let  us  be  careful,  then,  to  reject  no  part  or  pass 
it  over  lightly,  because,  perhaps,  at  the  first  we  may  not 
grasp  its  full  meaning.  Shall  we  who  creep  with  hesitat- 
ing step  and  slow  toward  the  apprehension  of  man's 
science,  leap,  at  one  bound,  into  the  full  comprehension  of 
God's  word?  God  forbid  that  we  should  so  lightly 
esteem  thie  life  and  teachings  of  His  Son.  No,  my 
brethren,  we  must  ponder  the  Scriptures;  and,  pondering 
them  devoutly,  that  which  looks  confused  and  strange 
comes  out  clearer.  The  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and 
the  Lost  Piece  of  Silver,  studied  in  the  light  of  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  of  the  Elder  Brother,  is  better 
understood  even  if  but  still  seen  in  the  light  which  is  given 
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to  those  who  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  At  first,  as  one 
considers  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost 
Piece  of  Silver,  the  question  may  arise.  Why  should 
there  be  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  more 
than  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need  no  repent- 
ance? Does  it  not  seem  to  us,  poor,  weak  mortals,  urged 
to  be  just,  strange,  that  over  the  ninety  and  nine  which 
need  no  repentance,  the  perfect  ones,  there  is  less  joy 
than  over  that  one  sinner  that  repenteth? 

"What  earthly  philosophy  is  like  this?  To  the  wise  and 
learned,  is  it  not  foolishness?  It  is,  by  man's  estimate, 
but  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  'the  preaching  of  the 
cross  is  to  them  that  perish,  foolishness;  but  unto  us,  who 
are  saved,  it  is  the  power  of  God.'  Then,  before  we  go 
further  into  a  consideration  of  what  I  have  spoken  of  as 
the  parable  of  the  Elder  Brother,  let  us  ask  ourselves: — 
'Where  are  the  just?  God  is  just.  Who  beside  him? 
Which  of  us  earns  eternal  life  ?'  'All  may  enter,  but  which 
of  us  earns  it?  Which  of  us  is  perfect?'  'There  is  none 
good  but  one,  that  is  God.'  And  even  if  we  may  say, 
as  the  Elder  Brother  said,  'Lo,  these  many  years  do  I 
serve  thee,  neither  transgressed  I,  at  any  time,  thy  com- 
mandment,' that  is  not  sufficient.  There  is  more  de- 
manded for  perfection.  'If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,'  de- 
clared Christ  to  the  young  man,  'keep  the  command- 
ments.' 'All  these  things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up,' 
was  the  reply;  'what  lack  I  yet.'  'If  thou  wilt  be  perfect, 
sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come  and 
follow  me.'  Follow  me  as  I  live  for  others,  with  no 
thought  of  self.  Follow  me  in  my  life's  work,  healing  the 
broken  and  wounded,  the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief.  Follow  me,  unspotted  and  without  blemish, 
all  love  and  compassion  for  weak  humanity  and  craving  it 
in  return,  to  be  betrayed,  denied  and  forsaken.  Follow 
me  to  the  judgment  hall;  to  man's  condemnation;  to 
Calvary,  to  the  Cross. 

"Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  we  cannot  follow  thee. 
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Our  paltry,  frail  and  feeble  virtues  melt  in  the  fierce  heat 
which  tried  thine  own.  Ours  is  but  dross;  and,  without 
thy  quickening  spirit,  'twill  be  lost  forever.  Lord,  even 
if  we  have  denied  thee,  be  with  us  through  life  and  in 
death,  for  without  thee  we  cannot  live. 

"And  will  our  Saviour  turn  from  us,  when  we  stumble 
and  fall  back  from  the  trial  and  push  away  the  cup? 
Did  the  father  turn  from  the  elder  brother,  from  him 
who  sought  to  serve  him,  and  yet  fell  so  far  below  the  in- 
finite love  of  the  father  as  to  question  the  justice  of  that 
love  extended  to  his  own  brother?  O,  no,  my  dear  young 
friends,  to  him  who  serves,  however  imperfectly,  God 
gives  a  word  of  comfort  and  of  sympathy  so  tender  that 
such  a  one  can  well  afford  to  stand  before  the  world,  the 
ungracious,  the  unlovable  elder  brother,  so  that  he  but 
take  that  word  aright  and  learn  to  love,  as  well  as  to 
serve. 

"Let  us,  then,  consider  the  parable  in  its  relation  solely 
to  the  elder  brother. 

"Now,  we  cannot  fail  to  note  that  on  the  demand  of 
the  younger  son  that  his  father  should  give  to  him  the 
portion  of  goods  that  fell  to  him,  the  father  did  more: 
He  divided  with  them  (his  two  sons)  his  living.  He 
retained,  of  his  own,  absolutely  nothing.  Just  as  in  the 
life  of  his  creatures,  God  retains  nothing;  he  gives  it  to 
be  lived  as  the  creature  wills.  What  the  prodigal  did 
with  his  portion,  we  are  told.  Brethren,  judge  him  not. 
Let  him  that  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Is  he  not 
the  creature  of  God,  and  shall  not  God  do  what  he  will 
with  His  own? 

"But  the  elder  brother — what  did  he?  We  are  not  told 
explicitly;  but  we  can  easily  infer,  that  however  much 
he  may  have  lacked  of  compassion  and  love,  j'et  he  took 
that  which  fell  to  him  absolutely  as  a  trust.  He  took  it, 
as  I  trust,  in  God's  providence,  my  dear  young  friends, 
you  take  your  lives  to-day,  with  simple  filial  duty,  to  hold 
in  trust  for  God.     Stern  as  the  elder  brother  appears, 
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judging  his  brother  and  even  his  father,  with  man's  im- 
perfect judgment,  harsh,  hard  and  unforgiving,  yet  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct  cannot  be  denied;  for  to  this 
man  the  abs<jlute  gift  of  his  father  conveyed  nothing  which 
that  father  could  not  still  control.  Yes,  he  honored  that 
father  so  highly,  reverenced  him  so  profoundly,  that,  with 
all  given  to  him,  he  yet  elected  to  do  nought,  but  still 
serve.  Remember,  my  friends,  the  kid  he  yearned  for 
was  his ;  but  he  wanted  it  given.  He  hungered  for  it,  as  a 
gift ;  as  a  reward ;  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  righteous- 
ness. Had  he  not  served  faithfully  and  loyally  in  those 
ever-recurring,  daily,  petty  infinitesimal  duties  the  ob- 
servance of  which  the  world  never  notes,  and  which  from 
mankind  obtain  but  little  recognition ;  while  the  bulk  of  us 
are  so  ready,  like  the  servants,  to  join  in  the  feasting  with 
another  prodigal  and  to  welcome  such  a  one  with  a  joy 
that,  after  all,  costs  us  nothing?  But  it  did  cost  the 
elder  brother  something;  and,  viewed  from  a  human  stand- 
point, the  indictment  he  drew  against  his  father  will  be 
sustained  by  any  philosophy  which  the  world  can  furnish. 
But  not  against  the  marvelous  teachings  of  Christ.  There 
it  fails. 

"Hear  him  again:  *Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve 
thee.' 

"He  does  not  say,  'have  I  served  thee.'  Even  angry  as 
I  am  at  thy  injustice,  I  serve  thee  still.  'Neither  trans- 
gressed I  at  any  time  thy  commandment,  and  yet  thou 
never  gavest  me  a  kid,  that  I  might  make  merry  with  my 
friends.  But  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  which 
hath  devoured  thy  living  with  harlots,  thou  hast  killed  for 
him  the  fatted  calf.' 

"Ah,  my  brethren,  we  would  serve  God,  we  would 
obey  his  commandments;  but  we  wish  to  be  rewarded  with 
happiness  in  addition.  Shall  we  not  have,  at  least,  as 
much  as  the  prodigal?  Does  it  not  seem  intolerable  that 
repentance  alone  shall  place  the  prodigal  with  us,  who 
have  toiled  and  patiently  striven  day  after  day?     Shall 
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we  have  nothing?  Must  he  get  all  the  love,  all  the  re- 
ward, and  does  our  devotion  to  duty,  our  unattractive 
daily  service  count  for  nothing? 

"O,  no,  my  dear  young  friends.  You  who  count  your- 
selves servants  of  Christ,  see  how  kindly  He  guides  you 
when  you,  too,  wander;  how  tenderly  He  reproves  you 
when  you  fail,  and  with  what  infinite  love  and  divine 
sympathy  He  h'fts  you  to  his  own  perfection. 

**  'Son,'  thou  who  dost  serve,  'thou  art  ever  with  me 
and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we' — not  I 
alone,  but  *we,'  thou  and  I  together — 'should  make  merry 
and  be  glad ;  for  this  thy  brother,'  not  as  my  son  do  I 
speak  to  thee  of  him;  upon  thy  duty  I  make  no  demand. 
I  call  upon  thy  love.  To  the  world  thou  mayst  be  un- 
gracious, but  to  me,  'son.'  And  I  will  lift  thee  up  to  a  yet 
greater  height,  and  into  thy  heart  I  will  pour  that  all- 
pervading  love  I  feel ;  'for  this  thy  brother  was  dead  and  is 
alive  again,  and  was  lost  and  is  found.' 

"There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth 
more  than  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need  no  re- 
pentance; not  that  there  is  not  love  and  joy  for  the  just 
or  those  who  strive  to  be  just;  but  may  we  not  believe 
that  the  just,  raised  by  Christ  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
own  wonderful  love,  are  ever  with  joy  in  his  joy,  with 
absolute  sympathy,  made  perfect  with  him,  welcoming, 
with  a  joy  which  nothing  can  restrain,  the  lost  that  are 
found?  Little  by  little,  step  by  step,  they  have  pressed 
upward.  Chastened,  purified,  disciplined,  what  if  to 
their  fellow-men  they  may  often  seem  hard  and  unyield- 
ing. Let  the  servant  of  God  still  serve ;  but  let  him  judge 
not;  let  him  question  not  the  wonderful  love  of  God, 
as  extended  to  his  brother,  prodigal  though  he  may  seem 
to  him.  If  the  prodigal  is  received  with  love  and  forgive- 
ness, you  who  serve  the  Father  are  ever  with  Him,  ten- 
derly invited  by  Him  to  share  that  love  which  has  no  limit. 
Not  chidden,  not  rebuked ;  but  appealed  to  as  one  with 
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whom  the  Father  has  taken  up  His  abode  and  with  whom 
He  has  entered  into  the  closest  communion. 

"Take  up,  then,  your  obligations  as  professing  Chris- 
tians, confident  of  that  Divine  sympathy  and  all-pervad- 
ing love  which  shall  surround  you  at  every  step  through 
life,  and  may  His  grace  attend  you  to  the  end." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 
"the  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  even  eaten  me" 

The  simple  discourse  was  ended,  and  out  of  the  doors 
poured  the  congregation;  but  some  were  still  thinking  of 
the  words  of  the  preacher,  and  among  these  was  Berwick. 
He  had  felt  that  there  was  a  lesson  conveyed  to  him  which 
he  must  take  to  heart.  There  was  nothing  of  the  prodigal 
in  his  nature.  He  was  of  the  elder  brother  type — he 
was  willing  to  serve,  but  he  wished  for  happiness,  also,  in 
this  world.  Would  it  be  attainable  ?  Time  would  show. 
He  had  elected  to  serve,  to  associate  himself,  irrevocably, 
by  open  profession,  with  those  who  were  followers  of  the 
greatest  character  that  has  ever  lived  upon  this  world,  and, 
by  every  power  of  his  will,  to  believe  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  and  to  take  them  as  his  guide  and  stay  through  life. 
These  were  the  thoughts  with  which  he  entered  upon  his 
manhood,  a  professing  Christian.  Now,  how  would  he 
stand  the  test  when  it  came,  for  come  it  certainly  must, 
and  just  in  that  shape  which  would  make  it  hardest. 

The  Rector  and  the  Bishop,  meanwhile,  were  walking 
slowly  to  the  home  of  the  former. 

"Yes,  Tomes,"  the  Bishop  was  saying,  "the  condition 
of  the  diocese  is  distinctly  hopeful.  That  there  is  much 
work  to  be  done  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  that  along  the 
coast  here  the  church  languishes  somewhat  is  but  too  ap- 
parent; but  we  must  recollect  what  tremendous  changes 
in  our  civilization  the  war  has  worked  and  is  still  work- 
ing. We  are  confronted  with  altered  conditions,  new 
questions  and  strange  responsibilities ;  but  the  church,  with 
the  grace  of  God,  will  be  equal  to  them  all.    We  are  poor, 
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but  we  have  a  devoted  clergy;  and  the  laity,  too,  when 
once  awakened  to  the  necessities  of  the  church,  will  not 
fail  to  do  their  full  share.  For  their  means,  where,  may 
it  be  inquired,  will  we  find  more  liberal  or  more  cheerful 
givers  ?" 

The  parson  heard  him  as  the  head  of  the  church  speak- 
ing to  a  subordinate,  and  as  a  subordinate  he  would  fol- 
low; but  having  seen  more  of  the  world,  and  being  im- 
bued with  Southern  ideas,  he  realized  the  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  which  had  been  placed  upon  the 
church  by  the  changed  condition  of  affairs.  Honest,  brave 
and  loyal,  but  absolutely  devoid  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
often  overthrows  judgment,  his  conception  was  to  do  his 
whole  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  him,  but  as  no  reformer  did  he  set  out  to 
mould  and  shape  the  future. 

In  Bishop  Doane  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
utter  absence  of  all  worldly  knowledge  or  experience. 
The  teachings  of  his  church  were  to  him  literal  commands. 
To  him  the  Bishopric  brought  but  greater  cares,  greater 
work,  and  less  congenial  surroundings.  His  was  not  a  na- 
ture that  permitted  its  possessor  to  avoid  any  responsibil- 
ity, and  above  every  earthly  consideration  he  placed  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  Church.  While  a  pastor  he  had 
concerned  himself  with  the  duties  and  obligations  of  that 
office;  now  as  a  bishop  he  felt  that  upon  him  lay  "the 
care  of  all  the  churches,"  and  that  care  he  took  upon  him- 
self in  singleness  of  heart  at  a  time  when  all  around  him 
lay  the  embers  of  a  great  war  of  opinions  amid  the  wreck 
of  a  social  system.  All  through  the  region  where  his  new 
duties  called  him  the  impoverished  white  inhabitants  were 
able  to  make  but  little  headway  in  church  work;  rather, 
each  year  their  inability  was  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  to  sustain  the  established  places  of  worship  of 
a  former  decade  or  two.  The  small  matters  of  life  ap- 
pealed but  slightly  to  him.  For  ritual  and  observance 
of  forms  of  worship  he  was  not  in  any  marked  degree 
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interested  nor  Inclined,  from  a  modesty  which  suggested 
to  him  a  deficiency  of  knowledge,  to  judge  of  matters 
musical.  His  thoughts,  taking  a  wider  range,  dwelt  not 
upon  these  minor  matters.  Far  beyond  that  they  swept. 
The  rescue  of  the  coast  country  was  the  call  he  heard. 
The  restoration  of  the  church  in  those  portions  of  the 
State  where  she  was  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  silent,  his- 
torical monuments. 

In  many  places  where,  before  the  war,  worship  had 
been  regular,  the  white  congregations  which  supported  it, 
having  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  seeking 
a  livelihood  elsewhere,  the  blacks,  dropping  lower  and 
lower  from  the  loss  of  contact  experienced  by  them  as 
slaves,  were  fast  relapsing  into  barbarism.  What  ac- 
centuated rather  than  mitigated  the  extent  of  the  worship 
swept  away  was  the  occasional  services  to  young  pic- 
nickers and  curious  tourists  where,  before  the  war,  wor- 
ship was  habitual.  Something  must  be  done.  The  Bish- 
op's emotional  nature  would  not  permit  him  to  slip  slowly 
down,  as  his  stolid  friend  the  Rector  could.  His  con- 
science pricked  him  on.  He  must  be  doing.  All  unwill- 
ingly, upon  him,  the  responsibility  had  been  placed ;  but, 
with  God's  grace,  he  would  meet  it.  Still,  he  was  hope- 
ful, very  hopeful,  as  he  looked  to  the  future.  And  it 
was  well  that  he  was;  for  had  he  been  able  to  see  then 
clearly  the  trial  which  was  to  be  his  he  might  have  faltered 
and  failed,  for  the  sacrifice  might  have  seemed  too  great 
for  the  paltry  result. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

"there  is  no  place  like  home" 

The  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Ellenton  in  the 
five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Berwick  had  last  been 
a  resident  were  far-reaching.  From  the  disorderly,  ill- 
kept,  ill-lighted  city  of  Radical  times,  it  had  become  a 
well-paved,  orderly,  fairly  well-lit  place.  If  it  was  better 
paved  and  better  policed  than  it  was  lighted,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  last  respect  was  due  to  the  fact,  as  some 
grumbler  had  declared,  that  it  was  lit  partly  by  gas  and 
partly  by  the  almanac.  Under  the  rays  of  a  three-quarter 
or  full  moon,  there  was  really  but  little  necessity  for 
other  light,  however;  and  although  it  was  not  a  progres- 
sive mode  of  lighting,  in  the  absence  of  sudden  storms  it 
worked  well  enough.  The  people  of  the  place  had  pros- 
pered since  the  removal  of  the  black  incubus,  and  no  better 
sign  of  their  unprogressive  prosperity  and  comfort  was 
to  be  found  than  in  the  shrinkage  of  the  volume  of  legal 
business.  The  emoluments  of  office,  no  small  fund  in  a 
community  the  size  of  Ellenton,  now  supported,  in  the 
main,  a  far  worthier  class  than  had  fattened  on  the  spoils 
before;  and  while  many  derelicts  from  the  late  war  still 
floated  aimlessly  about,  the  number  had  been  reduced  by 
death,  and  the  population  had,  in  a  measure,  adapted 
itself  to  the  changed  condition  of  affairs.  The  colored 
element  had  taken  their  deposition  from  office  and  prac- 
tical disfranchisement  with  philosophic  equanimity.  Some 
few  of  the  most  deserving  had  been  retained  in  the  posi- 
tions they  had  filled  with  credit ;  but  by  a  most  ingen- 
ious piece  of  legislation,  intnxliiced  and  carried  through 
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the  Legislature  at  the  last  session  in  which  he  had  attend- 
ed, Colonel  Everard  had  secured  what  he  had  so  long 
striven  for,  an  educational  qualification  for  the  voter; 
and  as  the  vast  mass  of  the  negroes  were  uneducated, 
they  could  not  vote;  and  the  menace  to  good  government 
which  lay  in  the  exercise  of  the  ballot  by  a  herd  of  barbar- 
ians had  thus  been  removed. 

Miss  Sarah  Gordon  and  old  Annie  had  both  left  this 
world  for  a  better  one,  at  intervals  not  very  far  apart, 
and  each  of  them,  during  one  of  the  short  visits  paid  by 
Berwick  to  his  home ;  and  he  heard  also  that  old  Bonaparte 
was  dead ;  but,  except  these,  there  had  been  no  other  break 
by  death  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
But  what  strange  changes  time  had  wrought!  Bob  Har- 
rison— good  Bob,  the  hope  of  the  Harrison  family — had 
married  Daisy  Holman,  and  now  blessed  with  two  chil- 
dren, at  Angleside,  was  struggling  to  give  them  all  a 
support.  His  family,  deprived  to  a  great  extent  of  Bob's 
assistance,  was  therefore  the  more  dependent  upon  Hal's 
efforts  and  what  aid  Mr.  Gordon  could  still  extend. 
The  former  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  studying  medicine ; 
but,  being  a  bright,  quick  fellow,  had  risen  to  the  posi- 
tion of  confidential  clerk  in  a  business  of  some  importance 
in  the  city,  and  was  doing  well. 

Mrs.  Harrison  was  now  almost  decrepit;  but  the  Doc- 
tor, while  a  little  bent,  was  as  unpractical  and  talkative 
as  ever.  The  twins,  turbulent  and  unruly,  were  attending 
school,  but  clamoring  for  work  in  order  to  escape  that 
which  they  thought  was  a  more  disagreeable  drudgery. 
Mattie,  however,  had  become  something  of  a  help  to  Em. 
So  time  had  brought  some  gains. 

Beyond  his  household  he  found  other  surprises.  Miss 
Augusta  Bonneset  had  at  last  decided  to  become  Mrs. 
Gross,  and  to  enjoy  the  practical  benefits  thereof,  rather 
than  cherish  the  memory  of  a  lover  who  might  have  pre- 
ferred Madge  Herndon  to  her,  after  all,  if  one  could 
only  know. 
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And  Miss  Grey  had  married  Mr.  Richard  Brand. 

Mr.  Henry  Bohun,  with  an  excellent  practice,  had 
married  Miss  Gross,  and  now  represented  the  district  in 
Congress. 

Colonel  Everard's  practice  had  fallen  off  considerably, 
and  the  firm  of  Petite  &  Mann  bid  fair  to  soon  lead  the 
bar,  if  it  did  not  now;  for  Mr.  Gross,  being  not  at  all 
dependent  on  it,  had  somewhat  withdrawn  from  active 
business. 

But  in  his  father's  house  Berwick  found  also  a  change. 
There  were  evidences  of  a  shrunken  income,  it  is  true; 
but  in  spite  of  that  it  was  as  bright  and  homelike  a  place 
as  Berwick  could  have  conceived  of.  In  his  own  chamber 
little  touches  of  a  woman's  hand  had  imparted  an  inde- 
finable atmosphere  of  comfort  which  was  novel  but 
charming;  while  at  every  meal  there  was  unmistakable 
proof  of  the  immense  influence  of  a  clever,  industrious, 
thoughtful  housekeeper.  In  place  of  his  old  Aunt,  Madge 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  and,  while  no  mother  could 
have  been  more  devoted  to  her  two  children  than  Madge, 
yet,  in  addition,  she  followed  her  old  father-in-law  with 
such  attention  as  to  anticipate  his  slightest  want.  His 
own  daughter  could  not  have  been  more  attentive  and 
loving.  He  was  Rupert's  father,  and  Madge  loved  Ru- 
pert as  Ruth  loved  Naomi.  But  if  Madge  loved  Rupert 
as  Ruth  loved  Naomi,  she  also  loved  him  in  her  own 
particular  way,  and  that  a  most  interesting  one.  He 
was  to  her  everything.  She  loved  her  children,  but  while 
she  would  not  have  spared  her  health  or  strength  for 
either,  it  was  the  little  Rupert,  with  his  father's  gentle 
face,  that  she  kissed  and  caressed  oftenest. 

"You  children  seem  to  think  I  have  no  right  to  your 
father  at  all,"  she  said,  upon  a  night  or  two  after  Ber- 
wick's confirmation,  as,  with  her  key  basket  in  her  hand, 
she  came  in  from  the  pantry  after  tea,  to  find  a  child  on 
each  of  Rupert's  knees,  while  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire 
sat  Berwa'ck  and  her  father-in-law. 
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"But  we  have  to  go  to  bed  so  early,"  explained  little 
Rupert,  "while  you  can  sit  up  with  him  until  late." 

"I  believe  you  love  your  father  just  twice  as  much  as 
you  care  for  me,"  said  Madge  as  she  sat  down  by  her 
husband. 

"He  never  pops  us,"  replied  little  Rupert,  with  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction  as  he  put  his  arms  around  his  father's  neck  ; 
but  the  little  girl,  two  years  his  senior,  got  down  dutifully 
and  came  to  her  mother. 

"Daughter,  I  was  not  taking  you  away,"  said  Madge, 
kindl}%  as  she  stroked  the  child's  hair ;  "you  did  not  think 
that,  did  you  ?" 

"No,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  come  to  you,"  the  child 
replied,  "for  you  might  feel  lonely." 

"Look  how  lonely  your  grandfather  and  I  both  are," 
Berwick  observed ;  and  the  child  crossed  over  to  him  and 
climbed  upon  his  knee. 

"You  will  get  a  good  deal  of  that,  Berwick,  if  you 
encourage  it,"  Madge  said,  with  a  smile.  "Rupert  and 
Father  spoil  these  babies,  and  if  you  take  it  up  also,  they 
will  regard  me  as  a  perfect  Gorgon." 

"Nonsense,  Madge!"  interjected  Rupert;  "the  children 
are  fonder  of  you  than  any  one  else,  of  course  they  are. 

"Rupert,"  he  continued,  holding  that  little  mortal  out 
at  arms'  length  at  the  end  of  his  knee,  "don't  you  love 
your  mother  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world  ?" 

Before  little  Rupert  could  answer,  Madge  jumped  up 
from  her  chair;  and,  dropping  down  on  the  rug,  in  front 
of  Rupert's  knees,  she  leant  against  them,  putting  one 
arm  around  her  little  son  and  pressing  her  cheek  to  the 
back  of  his  head,  saying  coaxingly:  "Tell  him  the  truth, 
Rupert,  and  mother  will  see  that  you  get  your  rights. 
He  shall  love  you,  whatever  you  say." 

Thus  admonished,  little  Rupert  said  he  loved  his  mother 
a  great  deal,  but  he  loved  his  father  best. 

"You  ungrateful  little  rascal !"  Rupert  commenced,  in 
a  tone  meant  to  be  stern;  but  the  mother  pulled  away 
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the  great  strong  hands  that  were  holding  the  little  fellow 
off,  and  little  Rupert  crawled  back  to  his  father's  heart 
and  leaned  against  his  broad  breast  contentedly. 

But  Madge  did  not  stay  at  Rupert's  knee  long;  for 
directly  she  jumped  up  again,  and,  after  bestowing  a  kiss 
upon  her  baby,  which  brought  father's,  mother's,  and 
baby's  heads  close  together  for  an  instant,  she  turned  and 
drew  up  a  small  table  near  her  father-in-law,  and,  placing 
a  lamp  upon  it,  brought  him  his  book. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  ejaculated  the  old  gentleman,  awak- 
ing, as  if  from  a  dream;  "I  was  so  busy  watching  you 
and  the  children,  I  had  forgotten  my  book  entirely." 

Then  Madge  disappeared  again,  and  when  she  returned 
she  had  a  work  basket. 

To  the  imaginative  Berwick,  who  had  never  been  a 
rollicking  youth,  and  to  whom  the  sowing  of  wild  oats 
had  not  had  much  attraction,  the  domesticity  of  the  scene 
appealed  very  forcibly.  Madge  was  still  beautiful,  and 
between  her  and  Rupert  there  was  as  strong  an  affection 
as  there  ever  had  been,  quite  possibly  an  increasing  one. 
On  the  faces  of  both  there  was  absolute  contentment. 
What  a  splendid  wife  she  made  him,  and  what  placid 
happiness  seemed  to  fill  the  house.  That  was  life;  and 
as  he  caressed  the  little  child  who  sat  on  his  knee,  Ber- 
wick pictured  himself  in  Rupert's  position,  the  head  of 
his  own  household  and  the  girl  of  his  own  soul  there  with 
him,  caring  for  his  and  her  children. 

"Berwick,"  Mr.  Gordon  exclaimed  suddenly,  putting 
down  his  book  as  he  spoke,  "have  you  made  any  arrange- 
iijcnts  yet  about  hanging  out  your  shingle?  For,  if  you 
have  not,  you  had  better  consider  a  proposition  made  to 
me  to-day.  Mr.  Gross  met  me  at  the  State  Bank,  at 
the  directors'  meeting  to-day,  and,  in  conversation,  I  hap- 
pening to  mention  that  you  intended  to  practice  law, 
offered  you  a  room  in  his  apartments  and  the  use  of  his 
library.  Said  he  might  be  able  to  throw  some  business 
your  way  occasionally.     You  will  probably  play  jackal 
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to  his  lion,  but  it  is  the  way  the  best  of  the  bar  have 
generally  begun  here,  and  I  thought  it  very  kind  of  him 
and  rather  remarkable,  for  he  is  not  a  very  amiable, 
although  quite  a  charitable  man." 

"I  don't  think  the  old  gentleman  is  particularly  happy 
in  his  marriage,"  observed  Rupert. 

"Augusta  Bonneset  married  him  for  his  money,  and 
nothing  else,"  said  Madge,   decisively. 

"Men  who  marry  women  so  much  younger  than  them- 
selves are  almost  always  disappointed,"  observed  Mr. 
Gordon.  "They  fail  to  realize  the  tremendous  differ- 
ence which  years  make  in  tastes  and  pleasures." 

"It  is  not  the  years,  Father,"  Madge  broke  in;  "years 
in  themselves  do  not  mean  anything;  but  between  those 
tw^o  there  is  absolutely  no  sympathy.  Mr.  Gross  I  know 
scarcely  anything  of ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  proposed  to  and 
married  Augusta,  he  evidently  loves  something  besides 
himself,  while  Augusta  never  did.  He  has  been  trying 
his  best  to  simulate  an  interest  in  parties,  theatre-going, 
late  suppers,  and  a  generally  frivolous  life,  ever  since  his 
marriage.  His  liver,  from  his  complexion,  probably  never 
of  the  best,  is  evidently  causing  him  much  unhappiness 
from  the  strain  he  has  subjected  it  to,  while  his  wife  fails 
absolutely  to  appreciate  how  heroically  he  is  treating  it 
for  her  sake." 

"What  did  he  marry  her  for?"  inquired  Berwick. 

"I  am  sure  I  can't  conceive,"  Rupert  remarked. 

"He  might  wonder  in  the  same  way  about  your  match," 
observed  Madge,  laughingly;  but  as  she  would  not  spare 
me  in  answering  his  query,  I  will  enlighten  you  with 
equal  frankness.  She  is  shallow,  but  she  is  a  handsome, 
well-bred  and  accomplished  woman  of  the  world,  and  she 
took  his  fancy." 

"But  she  was  younger  than  his  daughter,"  observed 
Mr.  Gordon,  "and  Gross  did  not  marry  his  first  wife 
very  early  in  life." 
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"Miss  Julia  did  not  live  with  them  very  long,"  inter- 
posed Rupert, 

"She  was  wise,"  declared  Madge ;  "yet  look  how  splen- 
didly she  gets  along  with  her  sister-in-law,  Alice  Bohun." 

"You  do  not  like  Mrs.  Gross,  Madge,  I  see  that,"  Ber- 
wick observed. 

"No,  Berwick,  I  do  not,"  Madge  replied ;  "and  yet  I 
have  no  reason  to  dislike  her.  I  know  nothing  to  her 
discredit,  save  that  she  married  a  man  she  did  not  care 
for,  and  that  is  not  considered  a  sin.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  to  be  one  of  the  worst  things  a  woman  can  do, 
and  the  possibilities  of  mischief  which  may  flow  from  it 
are  simply  incalculable."  And,  about  this  time,  laying 
aside  her  work,  Madge  disappeared  with  the  children, 
whose  bed-time  had  arrived. 

Berwick  had  no  book,  nor  did  he  feel  the  need  of  one; 
for  he  was  one  who  reflected  not  a  little,  or  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  that  he  could  dream  while  awake.  He 
had  been  thinking  seriously  of  many  matters  pertaining 
to  his  life.  Since  his  return  he  had  been  so  occupied  with 
the  meeting  of  his  family  and  the  consideration  of  his 
preparation  for  confirmation,  as  not  to  be  in  the  mood 
for  light  amusement  or  thought  of  gain;  for  he  was  of 
an  impressionable,  susceptible  nature,  a  creature  of  moods 
and  influenced  by  them  to  a  degree.  Having  taken  the 
step,  however,  and  ranged  himself  where  he  thought  he 
should  be,  his  thoughts  were  now  coming  back  to  con- 
siderations of  personal  and  worldly  advancement. 

That  his  father's  property  had  been  much  cut  into  of 
late  years  was  only  too  apparent,  and  Rupert  had  informed 
him  that,  through  the  industrial  conditions  which  were 
in  slow  process  of  evolution,  the  property  would  in  all 
probability  shrink  still  more.  "We  have,  in  addition  to 
the  burden  of  keeping  up  the  rice  land  we  have  under 
cultivation,"  Rupert  had  said,  "a  number  of  planters 
whom  we  have  from  time  to  time  assisted  and  who,  I  am 
satisfied,  can  never  pay  out,  and  the  old  gentleman  having 
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known  them  or  their  fathers  for  almost  a  generation, 
cannot  bear  to  press  them.  Practically,  I  don't  know 
that  it  would  amount  to  much  if  he  did,  for  the  trouble 
is  that  the  price  of  the  cereal  is  too  low  to  enable  them 
to  do  more  than  live.  It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  against 
protection  on  general  principles,  but  it  is  the  life  of  our 
business,  and,  without  it,  we  must  sink."  To-night  again 
he  alluded  to  this. 

"I  can't  see  wherein  England  has  benefited  so  greatly 
by  free  trade,"  he  observed.  "I  have  in  my  blood  a  feel- 
ing that  the  country  which  cannot  sustain  a  thriving 
agricultural  class  rests  upon  a  most  insecure  foundation, 
and  hers  is  pretty  well  gone,  with  this  Manchester  free 
trade  idea;  and  even  if  the  wealth  and  power  of  Eng- 
land has  increased,  she  has,  to  my  mind,  parted  with  the 
best  part  of  herself." 

Old  Mr.  Gordon  put  down  his  book  at  once.  "That 
'best,'  as  you  term  it,  Rupert,  stolidly  and  stubbornly  fol- 
lowed Lord  North  in  the  stupid  policy  which  lost  Eng- 
land her  American  colonies." 

"But,"  replied  Rupert,  "it  enabled  her  to  overthrow 
Napoleon." 

Then  ensued  a  discussion  over  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  relative  military  merits  of  Wellington  and  the 
French  Emperor,  from  which  Mr.  Gordon  soon  switched 
off  into  a  eulogy  upon  Robert  E.  Lee,  who,  he  asserted, 
was  the  superior  of  either  in  generalship. 

"In  defense  he  was  unrivaled,"  suggested  Berwick ; 
"but  in  attack  not  so  strong." 

"Not  so  strong!"  observed  Mr.  Gordon,  indignantly; 
"why,  look  at  Chancellorsville !  look  at  Gettysburg!  If 
Longstreet  had  only  obeyed  orders,  Meade  would  have 
been  swept  away,  and  the  Confederate  States  would  have 
been  a  nation  to-day." 

It  was  now  apparent  that  a  portion  of  the  Confederacy 
was  again  under  arms,  and  so  the  boys  wisely  surrendered 
at  discretion. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE    STRANGE    BOH  UN    GIRL 

Emma  Harrison  had  never  taken  very  kindly  to  society. 
Miss  Grey  and  Miss  Holman,  for  very  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  had  withdrawn  from  the  possible  attitude  of 
friendly  encouragement  which  their  earlier  intercourse 
with  Em  might  have  seemed  to  foreshadow,  and  Henry 
Bohun's  election  to  Congress  had  prevented  Alice  Bohun 
from  ever  becoming  a  youthful  mentor  to  the  country 
girl,  for  Alice  was  away  too  much.  So  Em  had  aban- 
doned society,  with  a  sensation  of  relief.  Madge's  mar- 
riage had  cut  her  oi^  almost  entirely  from  Madge;  be- 
cause Madge  was  thenceforth  so  entirely  absorbed  in 
another  and  much  closer  intimacy  that  she  had  not  the 
time  to  bestow  upon  friendships.  With  the  strange  Bohun 
girl,  however,  there  had  grown  up,  in  spite  of  the  breaks, 
at  least  something  of  an  intercourse,  interrupted  as  it  was 
by  absences.  The  Bohun  girl  was  very  strange,  but  very 
interesting  to  Em,  She  was  younger,  but  when  they  were 
together  almost  seemed  the  elder  of  the  two.  She  was 
very  plain-spoken,  and,  if  she  appeared  devoid  of  enthu- 
siasm, her  sterling  honesty  was  very  refreshing.  Not  in 
the  least  demonstrative,  one  was  sure  that  anything  like 
intimacy  would  mean  with  her  a  great  deal;  but  she  was 
not  intimate,  she  was  only  friendly  to  a  certain  degree. 
In  any  way  that  she  could  help  Em,  she  was  ready  and 
pleased  to  do  so ;  and  she  became  so  necessary,  in  many 
ways,  as  to  be  missed  during  her  absences  at  the  National 
Capital;  but  Em  could  not  fail  to  note,  and  it  was  with 
some  vexation  that  she  did  so,  that  she  herself  was  not 
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in  the  least  necessary  to  Alice.  Em  found  it  difficult  to 
refrain  from  imparting  confidences  to  Alice,  why,  she 
could  not  exactly  tell,  except  that  she  knew  that  they 
would  be  safe,  and  that,  without  the  least  pretense,  Alice 
did  like  to  help  her  when  she  could;  but  Alice  never  had 
any  confidences  to  bestow  in  return,  and  did  not  hesitate, 
when  pressed  by  Em,  to  give  as  a  reason  for  her  reserve 
that  she  had  never  been  thrown  in  contact  with  any  one 
she  cared  enough  for  to  impart  such  to.  This  disclosure  so 
provoked  Em  that  for  two  meetings  she  kept  close  watch 
on  herself  while  in  the  presence  of  the  unruffled  Alice, 
and  was  careful  to  avoid  any  disclosures  of  a  confidential 
nature;  but,  on  the  third  meeting,  Alice  being  just  the 
same,  Em  became  a  backslider. 

Through  her  acquaintance  with  Alice,  Em  got  also  to 
know  something  of  Mrs.  Bohun,  and  to  her  surprise  found 
her  much  pleasanter  than  she  had  thought  the  cynical 
Miss  Gross  could  have  been. 

Mrs.  Bohun  was  not  handsome  in  face  nor  distinguished 
by  any  special  graces  of  person.  She  was  a  well-informed 
woman,  with  an  abundance  of  savoir  faire  and  blessed 
with  as  blue  blood  as  the  region  could  afford.  Despite 
his  peculiar  name  and  the  barking  address  which  had 
won  for  him  his  ridiculous  appellation,  Mr.  Gross 
could  exhibit  a  family  tree  in  which  it  appeared 
that  an  earldom  was  clearly  his,  by  descent,  did  he  but 
choose  to  renounce  his  nationality  and  claim  it;  but  to 
hold  the  earldom  of  Marylebone  was  not  as  attractive 
to  Mr.  Gross  as  the  active,  strenuous,  money-making 
struggle  with  which  he  had  piled  up  a  fortune  and  im- 
paired a  digestion,  and  therefore  he  had  never  consid- 
ered it. 

His  daughter  in  no  way  resembled  her  father,  save  in 
that  perfect  confidence  in  himself  which  had  enabled  the 
father  often  to  meet,  successfully,  abler  men;  but  despite 
this  similarity,  she  could  appreciate  what  was  best  in 
others,  and   for  her  husband  and  his  sister  she  had  the 
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highest  esteem  and  respect,  and  besides  this  a  sincere  affec- 
tion, which  was  not  in  the  least  exacting. 

"I  don't  understand  Alice,  and  don't  attempt  to,"  she 
said  once  to  Em,  "Indeed,  there  is  not  the  least  necessity 
to  do  so.  As  she  is,  she  is  a  comfort;  that  is  sufficient. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  Psyche  about  me,  and  had  I  mar- 
ried Cupid,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  would  have  held  no 
lamp  over  him." 

There  was  revealed  the  reason  why  handsome,  aristo- 
cratic Henry  Bohun,  who  might  have  chosen  elsewhere, 
had  selected  the  plain  Miss  Julia  Gross.  Her  blood  was 
as  blue  as  his  own.  If  such  a  thing  were  conceivable,  a 
little  bluer.  She  took  placidly  and  with  confidence  what 
he  offered  her,  and  held  no  lamp  over  him.  Henry  Bohun 
was  intensely  ambitious.  He  had  met  a  few  cleverer  and 
many  handsomer  women  than  his  wife;  but  none  with 
such  perfect  balance;  none  who  seemed  to  impart  such  a 
setting  to  himself  as  the  centre-piece  of  his  household  and 
his  life.  If  his  sister  cared  little  for  society,  his  wife  had 
no  especial  aversion  to  it,  in  fact  was  mildly  fond  of  it; 
and  under  the  clever  direction  of  the  latter,  in  whom 
there  was,  despite  all  of  her  cynicism,  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  envy,  Alice  could  be  made  to  shine  in  a  manner 
her  indifference  would  not  have  permitted  otherwise. 
Again,  Alice's  interest  in  her  brother's  children  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  husband  and  wife  to  enjoy  together 
companionship  which  could  only  be  obtained  when  relieved 
from  paternal  and  maternal  cares.  And  so  these  three 
strong  characters  moved  along  most  amicably,  where, 
with  less  well-adjusted,  weaker  ones,  there  would  have 
been  possible  jarrings  and  bickerings. 

Alice  had  not  seen  Berwick  for  five  years;  but  while 
she  liked  him  extremely,  and  so  much  so  as  to  have  kept 
up  at  long  intervals  a  correspondence  with  him,  she  was 
not  in  the  least  in  love  with  him ;  and  it  was  with  un- 
affected   and   openly   expressed    pleasure,    therefore,    that 
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she  met  him  upon  the  return  of  the  Bohuns  from  the  Na- 
tional Capital  in  the  month  of  March. 

Poor  Berwick!  Alice  at  nineteen  was  all  that  Alice 
at  fourteen  had  promised  to  be,  and  more.  She  was  not 
always  pretty  nor  even  always  handsome.  The  beauty 
of  her  face  was  very  changeable.  Ordinarily  the  coldness 
of  her  expression  took  from  it  the  greatest  charm  of  fem- 
inine beauty.  It  was  too  firm  a  face  to  exhibit  that  soft- 
ness of  expression  which  is  so  captivating  to  the  male  sex ; 
but  when  she  was  interested  her  smile  imparted  to  her 
face  a  light  and  beauty  which  made  it  radiant,  and  every 
movement  of  her  perfect  figure  was  always  grace  itself. 
In  the  drawing-room  in  ordinary  conversation,  or  at  the 
piano  performing  correctly  the  music  she  was  requested 
to  render,  Alice  was  coldly  quiet;  but  not  so  with  the 
Bohun  children.     With  them  she  was  almost  motherly. 

"The  children  prefer  Alice  to  me,"  observed  Mrs.  Bo- 
hun, "and  I  don't  blame  them.  She  does  not  spoil  them, 
and  she  understands  them ;  while,  for  myself,  I  am  not 
sure  about  the  latter,  and  so  am  very  careful  to  avoid 
the  former;  the  consequence  is,  as  usual,  knowledge  is 
power.  Mr.  Bohun  doe*  not  attempt  to  manage  them 
in  any  way.  He  pays  me  the  undeserved  compliment  of 
leaving  that  entirely  in  my  hands,  and  I  let  Alice  work 
upon  them  her  sweet  will." 

Of  course  this  was  not  literally  true,  but  it  was  fairly 
descriptive  of  herself  and  her  young  sister-in-law. 

"Well,  what  do  you  expect  to  do?"  asked  Alice  quite 
naturally,  as,  after  they  had  shaken  hands,  she  and  Ber- 
wick sat  down.  "You  wrote  me  in  your  last  letter  that 
you  expected  to  be  confirmed  on  your  return  here,  so  I 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  from  your  cousin,  Emma  Har- 
rison, that  you  had  been  a  few  Sundays  ago.  I  have  been 
a  communicant,  you  know,  for  two  years." 

Berwick  knew  it,  and  it  gave  him  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
fellowship,  for  it  seemed  to  him  an  additional  bond. 
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"Did  you  know  that  Emma  had  a  beau  ?"  next  inquired 
Alice. 

"Why,  no,"  replied  Berwick;  "who  k  he?  They  did 
not  mention  it  at  the  house." 

"Then  I  will  leave  your  curiosity  unsatisfied,"  the  girl 
remarked,  "for  you  might  make  mischief  and  tease  her." 

Berwick  promised  he  would  not,  but  Alice  was  ob- 
durate. "I  have  had  Emma  Harrison  take  me  to  task 
about  you  once  before,"  she  said  smilingly,  but  with  de- 
cision ;  "and  I  don't  propose  that  she  shall  do  it  again." 

"Why,  what  could  she  have  done  that  for?"  Berwick 
asked. 

"You  would  never  guess,"  Alice  rejoined ;  "so,  in  place 
of  trying,  tell  me  what  you  have  done  in  your  work. 
Have  you  tried  a  case  yet?" 

And  then  Berwick  found  himself  unfolding  all  of  his 
plans,  and  talking  steadily  to  a  pair  of  eyes  which  silently 
encouraged  him  with  an  interest  which  drew  from  him 
almost  every  detail  of  his  life.  "I  am  afraid,"  he  said 
after  a  while,  "I  have  bored  you  with  all  these  mat- 
ters." 

"No,"  said  Alice,  simply,  "it  interests  me.  I  think 
your  work  must  be  such  as  you  would  like,  and  I  like  to 
hear  about  it." 

"It  is,"  Berwick  replied;  "yet,  since  I  have  been  at  it, 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  am  entirely  suited  for  it." 

"WTiy?"  inquired  the  girl. 

"Because,"  said  Berwick,  "a  lawyer  should  first  of  all 
have  an  exact  mind ;  no  detail  should  escape  it,  and — and 
— I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  conceited,  but,  really,  a 
lawyer  should  not  be  too  broad-minded,  for  the  law  is 
distinctly  a  narrow  science." 

"WTiy,  I  imagined  it  gave  scope  to  the  development  of 
the  greatest  intellect  and  opportunity  for  the  most  splendid 
eloquence,"  returned  the  girl;  but  she  still  smiled  encour- 
agingly and  awaited  with  interest  his  reply. 

"As  a  boy  I  fancied  I  was  cut  out  for  a  lawyer,"  re- 
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plied  Berwick,  "because,  from  the  time  I  was  a  little 
fellow,  I  could  create  in  myself  an  emotion  over  my  own 
speaking  and  under  it  move  others  more  or  less.  There, 
I  thought,  lay  dormant  the  genius  of  a  Cicero  or  Demos- 
thenes; but  I  believe  in  that  force  less  now  than  I  did. 
At  the  bestj  I  think  eloquence  is  powerless  to  affect  the 
strong  and  well-balanced ;  and  at  the  worst  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  not  a  form  of  hysteria." 

"Why,  what  a  horrible  notion !"  exclaimed  Alice,  laugh- 
ing heartily.  "I  shall  never  come  to  hear  you  speak.  I 
would  be  dreadfully  anxious  until  you  concluded,  for 
fear  you  might  end  in  a  fit;  but  you  said  the  law  was 
narrow."  And  she  settled  herself  into  an  attitude  of 
attention  that  was  most  delightful  to  one  fond  of  putting 
forth  his  ideas  to  a  sympathetic  listener,  and  so  Berwick 
proceeded. 

"The  lawyers  constitute  the  real  Conservative  party 
of  the  world,"  he  said.  "I  don't  put  that  forward  as  my 
own  expression ;  it  should  be  credited  to  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford,  of  whom  it  was  said,  I  believe,  that  there  was 
sufficient  material  in  him  to  furnish  three  or  four  reputa- 
tions; but  if  it  is  not  my  idea  originally,  I,  too,  have  ob- 
served it  already.  A  lawyer  must  be  satisfied  with  what 
is  at  best  an  adjustment;  no  sweeping  change  or  reform 
of  evils;  a  cramped  movement,  within  certain  lines;  a 
slavish  adherence  to  precedent;  that  is  all  that  is  possible 
in  law." 

"And  that  is  what  you  call  conservatism?"  Alice  in- 
quired. 

"Well,  isn't  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  am  a  Conserva- 
tive, myself,"  the  girl  said ;  "but  I  did  not  imagine  it  was 
so  abominable  to  be  one  as  you  make  it  out.  The  Con- 
servatives, I  thought,  wish  to  retain  all  that  is  best  in 
the  world,  to  preserve  it  from  the  hand  of  fanaticism  and 
from  radical  change." 
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"Yes,"  said  Berwick,  "that  is  what  they  claim;  but 
with  them,  what  is,  is  ever  best." 

"Well,  I  am  no  politician,"  the  girl  said  lightly,  "and 
I  believe  that  you  are,  so  I  won't  argue  with  you.  I  take, 
I  suppose,  a  great  many  of  my  views  from  my  brother,  but 
I  don't  expect  other  people  to  think  as  I  do,  for  it  is  not 
in  the  least  necessary." 

"I  am  afraid  I  can't  claim  that,"  said  Berwick;  "the 
opinion  of  others  is  quite  important  to  me." 

"Judging  from  the  efforts  you  have  made  to  bring  me 
to  your  views,  I  should  think  so,"  replied  Alice.  "In 
your  letters,  before  stating  any  new  idea,  you  always 
sought  to  disarm  me  of  any  possible  objection  to  the  view 
of  it  you  entertained." 

"But  that  was  only  because  I  hate  so  to  differ  from 
you,"  urged  Berwick,  earnestly. 

"I  might  put  it  fairer  than  that,"  she  replied,  with  a 
smile.  "It  is  not  that  you  hate  to  difier  from  me;  but 
you  dislike  me  to  differ  from  you." 

"But  I  never  have  been  able  to  get  at  your  views," 
Berwick  continued ;  "won't  you  tell  them  to  me,  and  I 
may  show  you  that  I  would  try  and  conform  to  them." 

"But  what  possible  good  would  that  do  me?"  exclaimed 
Alice,  with  a  lack  of  concern  which  was  cruel.  "Besides," 
she  continued  quickly,  as  she  saw  how  her  remark  cut,  "if 
I  had  any,  the  moment  I  stated  them,  in  place  of  con- 
forming to  them,  I  am  sure  you  would  try  and  conform 
them  to  your  own." 

"My  letters  have  evidently  been  too  didactic.  You 
shall  see  me  in  a  new  light  henceforth,"  said  Berw^ick; 
and  soon  after  he  took  his  departure,  thrilling  in  every 
nerve  with  an  emotion  he  knew  it  w^ould  be  useless  to  dis- 
close at  that  time. 


CHAPTER  LI 

FACILIS  DESCENSUS  AVERNO 

Captain  Caroll  Mann,  still  the  brilliant,  entertaining, 
clever  adventurer,  had  become  outwardly  much  more  re- 
spectable. With  a  certain  class  of  people  whose  mem- 
ories were  short,  he  was  popular,  extremely  so;  for  he 
M^as  most  accommodating,  and  lent  his  talents  very  readily 
to  further  the  schemes  of  those  whom  he,  in  time,  expected 
to  use.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  realize  that  the  fierce 
revolutionary  fire  which  had  flamed  up  in  the  State  must 
give  way  in  time  to  something  much  milder,  and  that 
when  private  interests  forged  to  the  front  his  opportunity 
would  come.  Therefore,  in  politics,  no  work  was  too 
small  or  unimportant  for  him  to  refuse,  and  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  right-hand  man  he  devoted  himself  to  furthering 
the  interests  of  that  young  but  aspiring  politician,  Mr. 
T.  D.  O'Brien,  now  chairman  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, in  whatever  way  such  did  not  clash  with  that  of 
any  individual  who  might  be  useful  to  Captain  Mann 
himself  at  a  later  day.  It  was  from  his  subtle  sugges- 
tion that  Paddy  had,  the  year  before,  fought  the  separate 
ballot-box  law  of  Colonel  Everard,  tooth  and  nail,  and 
almost  defeated  it,  although  Aaron  Balch  and  Hans  Fis- 
tin  had  supported  the  Colonel  loyally.  Paddy  had  not 
been  abashed,  however,  at  finding  he  had  not  the  support 
of  these  two;  he  not  only  had  taken  the  stump  against 
the  measure,  but  in  some  of  the  cleverest  publications 
which  had  appeared  in  The  Evening  Whistle,  it  had  been 
indicated  that  this  law,  which  made  a  box  for  every  office 
and  prevented  any  one  from  depositing  a  ballot  therein 
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but  the  voter,  and  which  counted  no  ballot  in  the  wrong 
box,  might  disfranchise  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  negroes; 
but  certainly  did  also  disfranchise  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
whites,  and  the  very  class  which  had  risked  the  peniten- 
tiary to  overthrow  negro  rule. 

The  condition  of  the  Democracy,  at  that  time,  had 
been  disquieting. 

Henry  Bohun  had  been  quite  disturbed  when  he  found 
how  things  political,  placid  since  the  great  upheaval,  were 
again  bubbling.  He  believed  in  the  legislation,  but  it 
certainly  was  inopportune;  for  his  Congressional  fight 
was  tight  enough  as  it  was,  and  Roberts,  although  shorn 
of  nine-tenths  of  his  former  power  through  the  departure 
from  the  State  of  such  white  Republicans  as  Short,  Coles, 
and  Conder,  and  the  withdrawal  from  active  politics  of 
Taylor  and  most  of  the  other  influential  colored  leaders, 
still  might  draw  sufficient  strength  around  him  to  make 
a  strong  contest  before  Congress  if  the  Democracy  di- 
vided. 

Dan  Sullivan  also  was  worried ;  he  supported  the  meas- 
ure simply  because  he  was  a  party  man,  and  the  men  who 
had  engineered  the  movement  which  had  given  him  the 
lucrative  office  he  held  had  determined  upon  it.  For 
himself  he  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  depend  upon 
the  somewhat  rough  and  ready  methods  with  which  the 
revolution  had  been  carried  in  those  counties  where  the 
numbers  of  the  whites  had  been  amplified,  mainly,  by 
their  determination  to  win.  Dan  did  not  profess  to  cham- 
pion the  legislation,  for,  as  he  said,  it  was  not  his  funeral ; 
but  he  wished  to  adjust  things,  for  he  realized  that  Balch 
was  deeply  interested  and  very  much  irritated  at  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure. 

"It  is  not  O'Brien !"  exclaimed  Balch,  in  a  perfect  fury 
over  a  card  which  had  appeared  in  the  evening  paper:  "It 
is  not  O'Brien ;  it  is  that  d — d  viper  Mann !  Dirty  scoun- 
drel! The  idea  of  calling  it  the  Coles  plan!  I  always 
knew  it  was  a  mistake  taking  in  and  warming  that  snake !" 
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And  Balch  strode  up  and  down  his  office;  for  he  was 
committed  to  the  bill  and  determined  to  support  the 
Colonel,  and  thereby  win  the  encomiums  of  Mr.  Grey 
and  Mr.  Gordon,  Bishop  Doane,  and  all  those  who  so 
thoroughly  approved  of  pure  politics,  and  to  show  himself, 
thereby,  a  leader  worthy  even  of  the  Senatorial  toga  when 
it  should  become  vacant.  And  now  to  be  balked  by  this 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing!  It  was  too  much!  He  had 
threatened  Mr,  Petite  that  very  morning;  but  Mr.  Petite 
had  declared,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  that  his  part- 
nership with  Captain  Mann  was  for  legal  work,  not 
political,  and  then  this  card  had  come  out  drawing  atten- 
tion to  his,  Balch's,  present  support  of  the  measure  and 
former  advocacy  of  Coles. 

Ah !  if  he  could  only  reach  the  scoundrel ! 

"You  think  it  is  Mann  pulling  the  wires,  do  you?" 
inquired  Dan  Sullivan. 

"I  don't  think  about  it.  I  know  it,"  replied  Balch, 
impatiently. 

"Still,  it's  the  two  of  'em,"  said  Dan ;  "it's  like  Mann 
was  at  the  bat  and  O'Brien  doin'  the  base  runnin'.  Ain't 
that  about  it?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  the  editor  replied  shortly. 

"Mann  could  not  come  out  himself,"  urged  Sullivan. 

"Why  need  he,  when  he  has  that  young  fool  to  do  it 
for  him?"  replied  the  editor  as  he  paused  in  his  stride. 
"But  if  O'Brien  thinks,"  he  continued  with  a  scowl, 
"that  he  can  get  in  my  way  and  upset  my  plans,  let  him 
look  to  himself.  I  swear  he  shall  not  hold  another  office 
in  this  county." 

"Well,  if  we  get  fighting  among  ourselves,  the  fat  will 
be  pretty  soon  in  the  fire,"  observed  the  genial  sheriff  as 
he  scratched  a  match  on  his  broad  sole,  and  lighting  his 
cigar,  puffed  at  it  placidly. 

"Paddy  can  give  you  trouble ;  he  is  a  pretty  good  scrap- 
per, and  I  don't  think  old  man  Gross  is  too  well  pleased 
with  the  way  he  has  been  put  on  the  shelf  of  late.    I  don't 
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think  he  would  object  to  going  to  Washington,  as  Sena- 
tor, with  that  handsome  young  wife  of  his.  Fistin  never 
did  object  too  much  to  niggers,  and  that  young  Hasty, 
who  edits  The  Whistle  and  calls  himself  a  Reformer,  is 
up  for  any  reform  that  will  land  him  into  the  first  office 
he  finds  lying  around  loose,  or  I  am  a  Jew!"  And  Dan 
blew  out  a  column  of  smoke  which  almost  obscured  the 
editor. 

"What  is  the  sense  of  enumerating  all  that  stuff?  The 
thing  is  not  to  talk  about  it,  but  squelch  it,"  observed  the 
angry  editor;  "this  movement  may  develop  some  strength 
if  it  is  not  nipped  in  the  bud." 

"Nip  it,  then,"  said  Dan. 

"It  is  d — d  easy  to  say  nip,  but  how  in  the  h — 1  can 
I?"  replied  the  other. 

"Take  O'Brien  of?  the  diamond;  then,  if  Mann  makes 
a  base-hit,  there  will  be  nobody  to  do  the  running,  and 
where  will  he  be,  for  all  his  batting?" 

"How  are  you  going  to  take  O'Brien  off  the  diamond, 
as  you  call  it?"  inquired  Balch. 

"Who  is  going  to  build  the  jail?"  asked  Sullivan. 

"The  County  Commissioners  will  advertise  for  bids, 
I  suppose,"  Balch  replied. 

"Why  not  give  it  to  some  good  man  ?  There's  Keegan, 
just  as  staunch  a  man  as  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life; 
why  can't  he  get  the  job?     I'll  go  on  his  bond." 

"I  should  be  pleased  to  see  him  get  it,"  returned  Balch. 
"Suppose  he  gets  it  and  somebody  raises  a  row  about  the 
chairman  of  the  County  Commissioners  being  his  brother- 
in-law;  where'll  the  paper  be?" 

Balch  commenced  to  see  light;  he  paused  a  moment 
to  think,  and,  as  he  paused,  the  mighty  schemes  he  had 
on  foot  beckoned  to  him  alluringly  and  whispered  softly: 
"Great  souls  care  nothing  for  petty  morals." 

"I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  persecuted,"  he  said  finally. 

"That's  all  I  want,"  remarked  Sullivan,  rising  as  he 
spoke  and  tossing  the  stump  of  his  cigar  into  the  spittoon. 
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"Paddy  will  lay  down  on  Mann  to-morrow.  I'll  see  that 
he  does." 

And  he  did ;  for  young  Ed  Hasty,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  signs  of  a  rift  in  the  party  lute  with  great  interest 
and  had  been  editorializing  for  the  last  evening  or  so 
upon  the  friend  of  the  unlettered  poor,  the  sterling  young 
Irishman,  who  might  be  wrong  in  opposing  the  separate 
ballot-box  law,  but  was  certainly  honest,  found  in  the 
columns  of  The  Clarion  various  and  satisfactory  reasons 
above  the  signature  of  the  said  "sterling"  young  Irishman, 
why  it  was  necessary  to  close  up  the  ranks  and  all  move 
forward  in  line  for  the  separate  ballot-box  law,  which  the 
writer  thought  might  after  all  not  be  as  bad  in  its  work- 
ings as  it  had  seemed. 

"Bought !"  ejaculated  Ed,  as  he  ordered  the  one  of  his 
two  printers  who  figured  as  foreman  to  destroy  a  eulogistic 
editorial  on  the  "sterling"  one,  and  set  himself,  with  ani- 
mation, to  compose  an  article  more  suitable  to  recent  de- 
velopments. 

Mann  had  been  checked ;  but  he  assured  Paddy  that  if 
he  had  helped  him  help  a  friend,  that  was  satisfaction 
enough  for  him;  and  so  impressed  was  Paddy  with  the 
Captain's  kindness  that  he  treasured  it  up,  and  fully  a 
year  afterwards  advised  a  seafaring  friend,  who  had  been 
injured  in  a  coasting  schooner  and  was  grumbling  over 
his  liquor  about  libeling  her.  to  take  the  case  to  Captain 
Mann,  of  Petite  &  Mann ;  for  Mann  was  the  finest 
lawyer  and  pleasantest  gentleman  in  the  city.  Thus  it 
happened  that  Berwick  and  Mann  soon  met. 


CHAPTER  LII 
Berwick's  first  case 

"Berwick,"  said  Mr.  Gross  a  few  weeks  after  the 
latter  had  been  installed  as  legal  jackal  to  the  old  lawyer's 
lion,  "the  schooner  Wildbird,  Master  Robbins,  has  been 
libeled  at  the  instance  of  one  Punches,  a  sailor,  for  in- 
juries received  on  board.  Here  is  the  libel,  Petite  &  Mann 
libellant's  proctors.  Prepare  an  answer  and  take  charge 
of  the  case." 

"Shall  I  arrange  to  give  bond  and  take  the  vessel  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  marshal?"  asked  Captain  Robbins, 
who  was  seated  in  the  office. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Gross,  "let  it  stay  in  his  hands.  Con- 
sult with  Mr.  Gordon — he  will  represent  the  office;  and, 
Bervvick,  I  will  be  engaged  for  the  next  three  hours;  I 
don't  wish  to  see  that  shark  Mann  or  any  one  else.  Tell 
them  you  have  full  charge  of  the  case." 

"But,  Mr.  Gross,"  observed  the  master  of  the  vessel 
apologetically,  as  he  arose  to  follow  Berwick  out,  "this 
paper  seems  to  intimate  that  my  boat  will  be  held  for 
two  weeks,  and  I  need  her." 

"Have  you  put  your  case  in  my  hands,  or  not?"  barked 
Mr.  Gross,  apoplectically. 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  the  seaman. 

"Then  don't  tell  me  how  to  conduct  it,"  snapped  the 
lawyer;  and  then  he  continued  in  a  softer  tone,  as  the 
Captain  apologized :  "It  is  my  opinion  your  boat  will  not 
be  held  for  two  weeks."  And  with  that  he  closed  the 
door  which  separated  his  private  office  from  the  other 
rooms. 
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The  master  in  the  outer  room  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
narrative  of  how  the  accident  occurred,  when  Captain 
Mann  entered  the  building. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Gordon.  Good-morning,  Cap- 
tain Robbins,"  he  said  jauntily  to  Berwick  and  the  mas- 
ter.   "Can  I  see  Mr.  Gross  for  a  moment?" 

"He  has  given  orders  not  to  be  interrupted,"  Berwick 
replied. 

"I  merely  stepped  over  to  see  about  that  bond  in  that 
unfortunate  affair  on  the  JVildbird.  We  are  obliged  to 
go  for  our  friend  here,  the  Captain;  but  we  are  disposed 
to  be  liberal  in  the  matter  of  a  bond,  and  hardly  think 
that  we  will  exact  all  that  the  law  permits  us.  Could 
you  ascertain  Mr.  Gross's  views  as  to  the  amount?  The 
libel  is  for  $3,000,  so  we  could  not  well  accept  less  than 
that;  but  we  will  not  require  double  the  amount." 

"Mr.  Gross  has  left  the  matter  in  my  hands,"  replied 
Berwick,  "only  instructing  me  to  offer  no  bond." 

"But,  my  young  friend,  the  vessel  has  been  seized; 
she  is  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  if  no  bond  is 
given.  Captain  Robbins  not  only  will  not  have  the  use 
of  her  for  two  weeks,  but  the  foundation  will  be  laid  for 
a  pretty  little  bill  of  costs  in  the  marshal's  per  diem. 

"It's  a  small  case,"  continued  the  Captain,  musingly, 
as  he  noted  no  reply  from  Berwick.  "Captain  Robbins 
is  not  going  to  run  away,  I  suppose;  so,  if  you  wish  to 
put  the  bond  at  $3,000,  the  amount  of  the  libel,  I  pre- 
sume that  would  answer."  And  as  he  threw  this  out,  his 
glittering  eye  sought  to  fathom  Berwick's  inmost  thoughts. 

"You  misunderstood  me,"  Berwick  replied.  "We  do 
not  haggle  about  the  amount  of  the  bond;  Captain  Rob- 
bins will  give  none.  You  have  seized  his  boat  and  put 
the  marshal  in  charge  of  it.  We  will  come  in,  on  the 
return  day,  and  make  our  fight." 

"But  what  is  the  use  of  running  up  a  useless  bill  of 
costs?"  inquired  the  Captain.  "Is  there  any  sense  in 
that?" 
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"You  will  have  to  decide  that  yourself,"  Berwick  re- 
plied.   "We  don't  expect  to  pay  it,  of  course." 

"Good-morning!"  said  the  Captain,  stiffly,  and  stalked 
out;  and  Berwick  started  to  prepare  his  answer.  The 
following  day  the  young  lawyer  interviewed  his  wit- 
nesses; and  on  the  next  Mr.  Gross,  with  a  sound  betwixt 
a  purr  and  a  growl,  tossed  him  a  letter  from  Petite  & 
Mann,  suggesting  an  acceleration  of  the  hearing. 

"When  will  you  be  ready  to  go  to  trial?"  he  inquired. 

"I  think  I  could  go  to  trial  to-morrow,"  Berwick  re- 
plied. 

"Write  and  tell  them  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
to-morrow  or  next  week,  or  when  they  choose.  They 
will  pay  the  marshal  one  more  day,  for  appearance's  sake, 
and  fix  it  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

And  so  it  turned  out;  for  on  that  day  the  case  was 
called. 

Berwick  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  in  preparing  him- 
self, on  the  facts  and  law,  and  had  gone  into  his  case  with 
great  interest.  The  libel  asserted  that  Funches  had  been 
knocked  down  and  disabled  through  the  falling  of  the 
gaff  of  the  JVildbird,  the  peak  halyard  being  old  and 
worthless  and  insufficient  to  stand  the  strain  when  the 
vessel  yawed.  That  thereby  libellant's  arm  had  been 
broken,  and  his  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  an  able 
seaman  destroyed.  Funches's  story  was  that  the  schooner 
was  running  pretty  free,  that  she  yawed  in  the  sea,  the 
peak  halyard  parted,  the  gaff  dropped,  knocked  him  down 
and  broke  his  arm;  that  nothing  was  done  for  him  and 
that  he  suffered  great  pain,  but  in  spite  of  it  was  forced 
to  work  until  his  return  to  Ellenton,  where  he  had  been 
treated.  The  surgeon  testified  to  the  fracture  and  the 
disfigurement.  "That  little  lump,"  he  said,  "will  remain 
as  long  as  he  lives." 

"Did  you  set  the  bone?"  asked  Berwick. 

"I  did,"  said  the  surgeon. 

"How  is  his  arm  now?" 
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"It's  all  right,"  said  the  surgeon. 

"Is  the  arm  any  weaker?" 

"I  can't  say  that  I  think  it  is,  appreciably." 

"Is  he  incapacitated,  from  any  inability  to  get  the  full 
use  of  that  arm?" 

"I  should  not  think  so." 

Berwick  sat  down. 

"Doctor,"  inquired  Captain  Mann,  rising  again,  "you 
did  all  that  surgery  could  do  for  your  patient,  you  are 
satisfied  of  that?" 

"I  am,"  replied  the  surgeon. 

"If  you  could  have  had  the  man  in  hand  immediately 
after  the  accident,  however,  you  could  have  done  more, 
could  you  not?" 

"I  could  not  have  made  his  arm  any  stronger,"  the 
surgeon  replied. 

"Would  that  knot  have  been  there?" 

"I  don't  think  it  would." 

"If  you  had  had  charge  of  him  within  a  reasonable 
time,  he  would  not  have  to  go  through  life  with  that  dis- 
figurement, would  he?" 

"It  depends  upon  what  you  call  a  reasonable  time,"  re- 
joined the  surgeon. 

"Why,  within  a  few  days." 

"I  think  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  accident 
I  could  have  set  that  arm  without  any  lump  appearing; 
but  as  it  is,  it  is  a  small  one,  it  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Captain;  "the  man  is  but 
a  common  sailor,  one  or  two  knots  or  fractures  more  or 
less  make  very  little  difference ;  but  what  I  wish  to  know 
from  you  is  this,  do  you  regard  that  man's  arm,  as 
an  expert,  anatomically  as  perfect  as  it  was  before  the 
injury?" 

"Why,  no,"  said  the  surgeon. 

"It  is,  then,  an  imperfect  arm?" 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  the  surgeon,  "it  is  not  perfect." 
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"And,  in  your  opinion,  that  disfiguring  knot  could  have 
been  obviated  had  the  man  been  put  in  your  hands  within 
a  week  after  the  accident?" 

"I  said  within  two  or  three  days.". 

"That  will  do,  sir,"  said  the  Captain. 

Two  other  seamen  then  took  the  stand  and  testified  to 
the  injury.  One  substantiated  Funches's  account  pretty 
fully;  the  other  only  stated  that  four  or  five  days  later 
he  had  seen  Punches  working. 

"In  spite  of  his  injury,  he  had  to  work,  and  you  saw 
him?" 

"I  saw  him  working,"  said  the  second  man. 

On  the  cross-examination  he  said  he  had  seen  him 
working,  but  admitted  he  had  never  heard  the  captain 
order  him  to  work.  "He  just  came  and  took  the  wheel 
sometimes,"  he  said. 

"How  did  your  course  lie  from  the  day  you  left  port?" 
inquired  Berwick. 

"Southeast  in  a  three-quarter  sheet  wind,  about  west, 
veering  west  by  north." 

"Who  raised  the  mainsail?" 

"Punches  and  I." 

"When  did  the  accident  occur?" 

"On  the  third  day  out." 

"Did  you  see  it?" 

"I  came  on  deck  right  afterwards," 

"What  sort  of  a  wind  did  you  have?" 

"Pretty  fresh." 

"Where  did  the  peak  halyard  part?" 

"It  did  not  part;  it  slipped  off  the  cleat." 

"Who  raised  the  peak  after  the  accident?" 

"I  did." 

"Did  your  mate  help  you?" 

"No.     He  took  Punches  below." 

"Who  cleated  the  peak  halyard  when  you  set  sail?" 

"Punches.     I  had  the  throat." 

"When  did  you  make  your  destination?" 
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"Seventh  day  out." 

"Did  the  crew  remain  aboard?" 

"No,  sir;  all  hands  went  ashore." 

"How  long  did  you  lie  in  Matanzas?" 

"Four  days." 

"Did  Funches  go  ashore?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

This  concluded  the  case  for  the  libellant. 

Captain  Robbins  then  took  the  stand  and  testified  that 
the  boom  almost  jibed  from  careless  steering,  which 
caused  the  halyard  to  slip  from  the  cleat,  it  being  im- 
properly cleated.  That  had  the  sailor  stood  by  the  wheel 
he  would  not  have  been  struck,  but  that  he  had  jumped 
forward.  That  he,  the  Captain,  had  hollered  to  him  to 
stand  by  the  wheel,  but  it  was  too  late.  That  he  did  all 
he  could  for  the  sailor,  and  never  ordered  him  to  do  a 
lick  of  work  after  he  spoke  of  his  injury;  but  when  he 
volunteered  on  the  last  day  out,  he  seemed  all  right  and 
he  did  not  object  to  his  working,  if  he  wished  to. 

"You  were  three  days  out  when  it  occurred,"  inquired 
Captain  Mann;  "and  it  took  you  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
four  more  to  reach  your  destination.  You  were,  there- 
fore, nearer  your  home  port.  Why  didn't  you  turn 
back?" 

"In  the  first  place,"  replied  the  master,  "it  would  have 
taken  me  more  than  three  times  as  long  to  beat  back  as  to 
run  on  free  to  Matanzas." 

"And  in  the  second  place,  you  didn't  care  ?"  interrupted 
Captain  Mann. 

"Answer  my  question!"  he  continued,  as  he  perceived 
that  he  received  no  reply  to  his  insinuation. 

"You  didn't  ask  any  question." 

"I  asked  if  you  cared." 

"You  did  not.    You  said  I  did  not  care." 

"Witness,"  said  the  judge,  sternly,  siding  with  the 
counsel,  as  judges  invariably  do  on  such  occasions,  "an- 
swer the  question." 
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Thus  urged,  the  master  replied  that  he  did  care. 

"And  why  did  you  care,  pray?"  urged  Mann. 

"Because  I  was  shorthanded,  as  it  was,"  replied  the 
honest  seaman. 

"You  cared  because  you  were  inconvenienced.  Did 
you  do  anything  to  assist  him,  when  he  was  knocked 
down?     Did  you  help  him  up?" 

"No,"  said  the  master,  "I  did  not." 

"Just  let  him  lie  there,  like  a  kicked  dog,  and  pick 
himself  up,  eh,  while  you  stroked  your  moustache,  I  sup- 


pose 


"No,"  said  the  master,  "I  never  stroked  anything." 

"Well,  why  did  not  you  pick  him  up?  You  did  not 
care  enough  about  him  to  pick  him  up?" 

"I  cared  more  about  the  wheel,  and  I  jumped  to  that," 
replied  the  seaman. 

So  the  case  rested;  for  Berwick  had  no  other  witness. 

Captain  Carroll  Mann  made  a  very  ingenious  argu- 
ment. He  cited  numerous  cases  to  show  the  master's 
responsibility.  He  dropped  the  issue  of  carelessness  in 
material  furnished,  but  especially  elaborated  lack  of  care 
after  the  accident,  first  in  not  turning  back,  second  in 
working  the  injured  man,  third  in  not  obtaining  surgical 
help  for  him  in  Matanzas. 

Against  this,  Berwick  argued  the  folly  of  beating  back, 
and  the  absence  of  any  testimony  to  sustain  libellant  on 
the  question  of  the  forcing  him  to  work;  the  absolute 
demolition  of  the  original  cause  of  the  libel;  and  then 
addressed  himself  especially  to  the  point  involved,  in  the 
master  not  providing  for  surgical  help  in  Matanzas.  The 
law  did  require  extraordinary  care  on  the  part  of  the 
master;  still,  a  sailor  was  not  exactly  a  child,  and  to 
hold  the  master  responsible  for  not  obtaining  for  the 
sailor  what  the  sailor  had  every  opportunity,  for  four 
days,  himself,  to  obtain,  would,  he  submitted,  be  pressing 
the  doctrine  of  responsibility  to  an  unreasonable  extent. 

When  they  left  the  court-room,   Robbins  said  to  his 
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young  counsel:  "I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  Mr.  Grordon. 
Mr.  Gross  could  not  have  done  any  better.  If  I  am 
wrong,  let  'em  take  the  old  boat  and  sell  her;  the  old 
man's  got  a  level  head.  She  would  not  bring  six  hundred, 
anyhow." 

With  this  opinion  it  was  hardly  surprising  that  Ber- 
wick refused  a  last  offer  from  Captain  Mann  that  he 
should  put  up  a  bond  of  $i,(XX). 

Mr.  Gross  questioned  Berwick,  and  then  turned  to 
his  work,  with  the  statement  that  the  judge  would  dis- 
miss the  libel.  "Venable  will  never  order  that  boat  sold 
on  that  testimony,"  he  said.  "It's  too  small  a  matter  to 
take  the  whole  boat  for."  And  so  it  turned  out,  for  the 
libel  was  dismissed. 


CHAPTER  LIII 

MAY   AND   DECEMBER 

The  Gordon  family  were  perfectly  delighted  over  the 
case,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  who  was  the 
most  pleased.  Mr.  Gordon  and  Rupert  both  had  an  ex- 
alted respect  for  one  who  could  speak;  and  to  them  Ber- 
wick, in  point  of  eloquence,  was  now  raised  to  a  par 
with  William  M.  Evarts  or  Charles  O'Connor;  while 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
were  hardly  his  equals  on  law  points.  Madge,  too,  like 
most  women,  admired  in  a  man  the  ability  to  express 
himself  well;  and  not  one  of  those  three  people  had  the 
least  doubt  but  that  Captain  Robbins  was  indebted  en- 
tirely to  this  young  Erskine  for  his  victory.  As  to  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Gross  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  they 
never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  and  quite  ridiculed  Ber- 
wick's modesty  when  he  threw  out  a  suggestion  to  that 
effect. 

Alice  Bohun,  to  whom  Berwick  had  to  narrate  his 
triumph,  was  more  discriminating.  She  agreed  with  him 
that  the  old  lawyer's  shrewdness  had  contributed,  in  no 
small  way,  to  his  triumph ;  but  she  listened  intently  to 
the  rather  dry  details  of  the  affair,  and  told  him,  what 
her  eyes  had  indicated  throughout,  that  it  was  quite  in- 
teresting to  her. 

The  old  lawyer  knew  that  the  case  had  been  practically 
won  when  the  bond  had  been  refused,  for  he  had  sis^ed  up 
libellant,  libellant's  proctor  and  judge  in  a  moment,  and 
he  realized  that  he  had  put  the  case  in  such  a  shape  that, 
with  reasonable  care,  his  young  neophyte  must  win.   Still, 
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he  was  pleased  with  the  care  shown  by  his  young  man, 
and  invited  Berwick,  a  few  days  later,  to  dine  with 
him. 

Mr.  Gross's  household  was  one  of  the  few  which  af- 
fected the  English  late  dinner  hour.  Two  or  three  cotton 
exporters,  who  had  felt  the  elevating  touch  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  society,  had  also  taken  it  up;  but 
the  bulk  of  EUenton  society  still  held,  with  truly  con- 
servative pertinacity,  to  the  absolutely  unreasonable  hour 
of  three. 

Not  having  been  able  to  break  his  fast  for  about  nine 
hours,  Berwick  presented  himself  at  the  Gross  mansion, 
a  hungry  young  man.  The  polite  mulatto  butler  ushered 
him  into  the  drawing-room  and  left  him  there. 

It  was  a  large  and  handsome  room.  On  one  side  stood 
a  new  grand  piano,  a  Steinway;  but  that  was  about  the 
only  modern  thing  in  the  room,  except  the  carpet,  into 
which  his  feet  sank,  and  the  beautiful  curtains  and  cush- 
ions. The  furniture  was  quaint  and  old,  the  woodwork 
black  with  age  and  curiously  carved,  contrasting  with  the 
new  silk  or  velvet  which  had  replaced  the  old.  The  clock 
was  an  antique,  but  most  elaborate  affair,  and  the  pictures 
so  fine  as  in  some  cases  to  be  incapable  of  conveying  to 
the  ignorant  observer  any  idea  whatsoever,  save  that  of  a 
blurred  and  faded  jumble  of  figures,  conducive  to  a 
humiliating  realization  of  the  beholder's  inability  to  appre- 
ciate art,  and  nothing  more.  But  the  portraits  were  in- 
teresting. Sir  Patrick  Gross  of  1667  glared  out  of  the 
gilded  frame  which  surrounded  him,  cased  in  a  steel 
breastplate,  with  a  most  piratical,  not  to  say  diabolical, 
expression  of  countenance.  Opposite  to  him  his  lady,  a 
frail  beauty,  seemed  ever  to  be  fading  away  at  the  mere 
sight  of  her  terrible  bridegroom. 

William  Gross,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Patrick,  the  bar- 
rister in  wig  and  jrown,  was  only  less  ugly  because  more 
hidden  by  his  vestments.  And  Edward,  his  son,  the  ad- 
venturer who  had  been  packed  off  to  America,  showed 
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in  his  features  the  hopelessness  of  washing  out  the  Gross 
ugliness  by  any  infiltration  of  foreign  blood. 

Surrounded  by  these  old  portraits  and  curios  in  the 
rather  dim  light  of  a  single  gas  burner,  Berwick  was 
aroused  from  the  reverie  in  which  he  was  by  nature  very 
apt  to  sink,  by  the  rustle  of  a  skirt,  and  Mrs.  Gross  entered 
the  room. 

Miss  Augusta  Bonneset  had  met  Berwick  before,  and 
Bervsack  remembered  the  meeting  well;  but,  being  four 
years  his  senior,  he  had  been  to  her  then  a  boy,  and  she 
had  no  recollection  of  him.  Boys  had  never  interested 
her,  and  she  had  never  burdened  her  memory  with  any- 
thing relating  to  them.  But  now  Berwick  was  a  man; 
and,  if  but  an  ordinary  one,  at  least  more  interesting  than 
the  ugly,  stout  old  gentleman  she  was  leading  to  the  grave. 

Not  that  the  fair  Augusta  had  any  deliberate  purpose  of 
ridding  herself  of  her  spouse.  Far  from  it.  She  was  not 
bad-tempered  ;  but  what  was  sport  to  her  was  death  to  him. 
He  bore  the  strain  without  complaining,  because  he  really 
was  passionately  devoted  to  her.  and  could  not  bear  to 
acknowledge  his  weakness.  But,  while  at  sixty-five  love 
may  still  be  strong,  its  expression  is  more  apt  to  be  ludi- 
crous than  eloquent  when  addressed  to  twenty-five;  and 
so,  in  the  main,  he  suffered  silently  the  pains  of  it. 

Mr.  Gross  felt  his  age  keenly.  He  had  won  the  beauty. 
She  had  given  him  her  hand,  but  he  realized  that  he  did 
not  possess  and  never  would  possess  her  heart.  He  was 
not  even  permitted  to  enter  it.  He  had  lavished  upon 
his  bride  everything  which  wealth  could  aid  him  in  offer- 
ing to  her;  but  despite  all  of  the  splendor  and  luxury  of 
his  surroundings,  the  thought  would  come  to  him  that 
everything  he  possessed  in  the  world,  except  his  wife,  he 
would  have  cheerfully  given  to  be  once  more  "a  young 
man,  the  muscles  all  a-ripple  in  his  back." 

Mrs.  Gross  was  very  handsome.  Her  face  had  ever 
lacked  animation.  But  repose  was  hardly  objectionable 
in  a  young  matron ;  and,  through  her  marriage  with  quite 
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an  intelligent  man,  she  had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil;  and  that,  in  itself,  had  imparted  to  her 
face  more  expression.  A  coquette  she  always  had  been 
and  still  was,  but  the  one  being  w-hom  she  loved  above  all 
others  was  still  Augusta.  Nevertheless,  she  was  a  charm- 
ing, beautiful  woman ;  and  as  she  crossed  the  floor  and  took 
Berwick's  hand  she  stepped  up  to  him  a  little  closer  than 
a  maid  would  have  been  apt  to.  Her  fan,  languidly 
swinging,  wafted  a  subtle  feminine  essence  to  him,  whether 
from  her  hair  or  the  flowers  at  her  bosom  Berwick  hardly 
realized ;  but  the  juxtaposition  was  pleasing. 

"You  must  not  devote  yourself  entirely  to  Mr.  Gross 
and  the  office,"  she  said;  "you  must  pay  some  attention 
to  his  partner;  and  while  I  don't  suppose,  Mr.  Gordon, 
that  such  an  intellectual  individual  as  you  are  would 
derive  much  satisfaction  from  an  interchange  of  ideas 
with  one  so  flippant  as  myself,  when  I  find  you  are  get- 
ting bored  I  will  speak  to  you  through  an  instrument." 
And  she  looked  toward  the  piano. 

"I  have  been  told  how  delightfully  you  play,"  Berwick 
replied,  "and  would  be  only  too  charmed  to  hear  you, 
myself;  and  it  is  very  good-natured  of  you  to  offer  me 
such  an  intellectual  treat." 

"O,  I  will  offer  you  more  than  that,"  she  said.  "You 
must  come  up  sometimes  and  help  me  entertain  Mr.  Gross. 
Poor  man !  he  finds  it  dreadfully  wearisome  to  be  chained 
to  a  woman  who  cannot  play  chess,  knows  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  politics,  and  even  plays  whist  wretchedly.  When 
I  am  his  partner  he  gets  quite  distracted  sometimes." 

"I  am  not  surprised,"  Berwick  observed.  "I  would 
not  answer  for  myself  if  I  sat  opposite  to  you." 

"Why,  how  unkind  you  are!"  replied  the  beauty  re- 
proachfully, as  she  sat  down ;  and  Benvick  reflected,  with 
a  little  chagrin,  that  a  compliment  may  be  so  delicate  as  to 
escape  observation. 

Well,  if  I  do  distract  you  by  my  plays  I  will  make 
amends  to  you  after^^^ards  by  waiting  on  you  myself.     At 
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a  chafing-dish,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  feel  more  at  home  than  at 
a  card  table,  I  confess." 

The  ponderous  spouse  of  the  fair  Augusta  entered 
about  this  time;  and  the  folding  doors  being  thrown  wide 
open,  the  three  passed  Into  the  dining-room. 

Nothing  could  have  been  handsomer  than  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  room.  Silver  was  in  profusion;  the  side- 
board was  weighted  with  it,  and  wherever  silver  could  pos- 
sibly be  used  it  was  in  evidence.  Around  the  walls  of 
this  room,  also,  were  the  Gross  portraits  and  heirlooms. 
Over  the  mantel  hung  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  fair 
Augusta,  in  ball  dress,  a  beautiful  picture;  and  just 
opposite,  all  that  art  and  money  could  do  to  reduce  the 
age,  retain  the  features,  and  ameliorate  the  ugliness  of  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Gross. 

The  dinner  was  not  dull,  for  Mr.  Gross  was  a  man 
of  parts  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world ;  and  be- 
sides, his  table  had  upon  it  everything  that  the  season 
could  produce  and  a  good  cellar  lend  its  cheer  to.  With 
an  utter  disregard  of  his  liver,  the  old  man  enjoyed  his 
wine,  and  pressingly  commended  it  to  Berwick;  but  the 
latter  was  as  abstemious  as  the  fair  mistress  of  the  house. 
Finally,  when  coffee  was  served,  Mrs.  Gross  arose,  and 
passing  into  the  adjoining  room  sat  down  at  the  piano. 

"Mr.  Gordon,"  she  called  out,  "when  you  have  finished 
your  cigar  you  may  come  in  and  make  some  selections  and 
I  will  try  to  render  them  for  you." 

Berwick  was  about  to  take  a  cigar ;  but  at  this  invitation 
paused  for  a  second. 

"Perhaps  you  would  prefer  a  smoke  later,"  said  his 
host  pleasantly,  "and  you  may  not  care  for  two  enjoj^- 
ments  at  the  same  time  ;  if  so,  don't  mind  leaving  me;  make 
yourself  at  home,  and  I  will  take  things  placidly  and 
easily  here."  And  he  dropped  into  an  easy  chair  as  he 
spoke. 

So  excused,  Berwick  joined  the  lady,  and  she  played 
for  him  many  pieces. 
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"Don't  you  sing?"  he  inquired  after  a  while;  but  for  a 
reply  the  lady  shook  her  head  and  glanced  toward  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  room,  with  a  smile,  while  she  put 
on  the  soft  pedal. 

Berwick  did  not  exactly  understand  what  this  meant; 
but  directly  a  dull,  rumbling  sound  was  heard  from  with- 
in, which  gradually  grew  stronger  and  finally  completely 
overpowered  the  low  music.  Mrs.  Gross  ceased  playing; 
and  leaning  on  her  elbow  she  said,  "You  see,  I  have  not 
to  sing  my  baby  to  sleep." 

Berwick  did  not  feel  comfortable.  Mr.  Gross  had  been 
kind  and  considerate  to  him,  and  it  seemed  contemptible 
to  be  ridiculing  a  weakness  so  natural  at  his  age;  at  the 
same  time  the  sounds  were  mirth-provoking. 

"If  he  does  not  swallow  his  tongue  he  will  reach  *f' 
directly,"  said  the  wicked  young  wife;  but  just  then  there 
was  the  sound  as  if  a  person  were  being  strangled,  and  a 
moment  later  Mr.  Gross  arose. 

"I  think  I  must  have  taken  a  nap,"  he  said  as  he  entered 
the  parlor. 

"Did  you  ?"  rejoined  his  wife  sweetly.  "I  thought  you 
were  very  quiet." 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  Mrs.  Gross  too  long  at  the 
piano,"  observed  Berwick ;  "but  it  is  so  delightful  to  listen 
to  her  that  I  did  not  notice  how  time  was  flying."  And 
he  arose  to  say  good-night. 

"Don't  make  strangers  of  us,"  said  his  host,  at  parting. 
"Drop  in  of  an  evening,  whenever  you  feel  like  it.  You 
see  I  make  no  company  of  you  whatever." 


CHAPTER  LIV 

FROM   NEGRO  TO   AFRO-AMERICAN 

That  there  had  been  great  changes  in  and  among  the 
colored  population  of  Ellenton  was  most  patent.  A 
gradual  sifting  process  had  set  in,  and,  through  its  opera- 
tion, a  separation  was  in  progress.  A  portion  of  the  race 
was  improving.  Freedom  from  politics  had  forced  their 
attention  toward  other  channels,  and  from  it  there  was  a 
distinct  gain  in  their  moral  and  material  welfare.  In  the 
.trades  many  of  them  had  been  carefully  educated,  as 
slaves,  and  now  toward  such,  since  they  could  no  longer 
hope  to  shine  and  dazzle  the  world  as  the  makers  of  laws 
and  shapers  of  policies,  some  of  the  young  men  were  turn- 
ing. As  professional  men  the  mountebanks  who  had 
flourished  and  waxed  fat  on  the  credulity  of  the  race,  in 
the  years  of  plunder,  were  now  pretty  generally  discred- 
ited. In  place  of  the  black  impostor  who,  treating  Torah 
for  a  neuralgic  headache  just  after  the  war,  had  exhibited 
to  her  a  small  snake  and  vowed  that  he  had  taken  it  out 
of  her  head,  and  thereby  eradicated  the  disease,  there  were 
now  two  or  three  decent  mulatto  physicians,  dressing  as 
well  and  driving  as  good  horse-flesh  as  the  average  white 
doctor,  and  giving,  with  the  same  equanimity,  about  the 
same  number  of  death  certificates.  At  the  bar  a  harder 
test  was  exacted.  "Colonel"  Sam  Jenkinson  still  stormed 
and  ranted  in  the  criminal  courts  whenever  he  had  the 
opportunity;  but  he  was  looking  more  and  more  seedy  as 
the  years  rolled  by,  and  he  pathetically  admitted  to  the 
last  hard-hearted  jury  which  had  smiled  at  his  antics  and 
convicted  his  client,  that  he  saw  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
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to  make  water  flow  up  hill,  Alfred  Taylor,  on  the  other 
hand,  eschewing  politics  entirely,  had  built  up  a  large 
criminal  practice  and  was  treated  with  respect  by  the 
members  of  the  bar  as  an  able  criminal  lawyer. 

The  many  and  remarkable  societies  among  the  negroes, 
with  their  extraordinary'  names,  such  as  Early  Rising  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Job,  The  Unity  and  Friendship  Society 
of  Bethlehem,  The  Mount  Zion  and  Ebenezer  Fellowship, 
etc.,  all  gave  evidence  of  crude  attempts  at  co-operation ; 
but  despite  all  these  facts,  the  great  mass  of  the  race  was 
sinking.  Numbers  of  hale,  hearty  young  men  spent  their 
entire  time  gambling,  loafing  and  fighting,  and  only  work- 
ing when,  from  the  criminal  courts,  they  passed  to  the 
chain-gang.  The  women,  as  a  general  rule,  were  miich 
more  industrious;  but  the  very  devotion  shown  by  some 
of  them  to  the  black  brutes  whom  they  supported  encour- 
aged the  latter  in  their  laziness.  Without  any  regard  for 
the  marriage  vow,  many  of  these  each  selected  his  woman 
and  bestowed  upon  such  a  one  curses,  caresses  and  blows, 
as  the  spirit  moved  him — but  absolutely  nothing  else; 
while  from  the  labor  of  these  chosen  ones  they  drew  both 
food  and  lodging.  One  of  the  strangest  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  this  peculiar  people,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  fairer 
to  say  this  lower  stratum,  was,  that  while  contests  between 
the  men  over  the  women,  when  once  aroused,  were  more 
deadlv,  they  did  not  flame  up  so  swiftly  or  begin  to  ap- 
proach, in  their  number,  the  contests  of  the  women  over 
the  men.  The  women  were,  by  nature,  much  more 
jealous  and  constant.  This  was  so  universally  recognized 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  following  lines  of  doggerel  de- 
scriptive of  the  life  and  aspirations  of  these  Afro-Ameri- 
can souteneurs : 

"'Tain't  no  use  for  me  to  work  so  hard, 
I  got  a  gal  in  de  white  folks'  yard. 
She  hand  me  down  tree  meals  a  day; 
You  t'ink  I  de  workin,'  but  I  ain't. 
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"Get  up  in  de  mawnin',  half  past  eight, 
Hang  my  clo's  on  de  white  folks'  gate. 
Tree  meals  a  day,  no  rent  to  pay; 
You  t'ink  I  de  workin',  but  I  ain't." 

The  private  office  of  Mr.  Gross  was  on  Bruce  street, 
something  of  a  thoroughfare,  and  the  two  rooms  on 
either  side,  in  one  of  which  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Gross's 
clerk,  the  great  safe,  the  letter-press  and  all  other  adjuncts 
of  the  business  department  were  established,  and  in  the 
other  the  rows  upon  rows  of  volumes  which  constituted 
his  library,  were  arranged,  also  overlooked  that  thorough- 
fare ;  but  the  back  room,  which  the  old  lawyer  had  turned 
over  to  Berwick,  was  separated  from  the  outer  three  by 
a  dark  passage,  which  alone  gave  entrance  to  it,  and  it 
was  lighted  at  the  further  extremity  by  a  window  over- 
looking the  rear  of  the  buildings  of  one  of  the  lowest 
streets  in  the  city.  Upon  this  back  street  great,  unsightly 
structures  of  a  former  age  were  raised,  now  devoted  to 
baser  uses  than  they  had  evidently  been  intended  for  when 
built,  and  those  furnished  the  lodging-places  for  an  im- 
mense number  of  negroes,  men  and  women,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  whom,  as  evidenced  in  their  life  about  their  dwell- 
ing-places, frequently  drew  Berwick's  attention  away  from 
his  reading. 

At  times,  as  they  labored  over  their  wash-tubs  or  hung 
out  their  linen  upon  the  lines  to  dry,  the  voices  of  the 
women  rose  together  in  melodious  hymns,  that  were  sweet 
and  redolent  of  a  devotional  spirit. 

Again,  as  evening  drew  on,  while  the  smell  of  fried 
bacon  or  fish  pervaded  the  atmosphere  with  their  pene- 
trating odors,  the  low  notes  of  a  guitar  or  mandolin  not 
infrequently  seemed  to  speak  cheerfully  of  softening  in- 
fluences in  these  abodes  of  the  poor.  But  any  slight  inci- 
dent, such  as  an  upset  tub,  a  brushed  off  bit  of  wash,  or  a 
slapped  child,  too  often  brought  forth  such  torrents  of 
profanity,  such  foul  and  noisy  abuse,  as  to  cause  the  air 
to  echo  with  filthy  sounds  for  hours. 
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It  was  here,  in  these  old  rookeries,  that  many  black 
fishermen  lodged  with  their  wives  or  women.  Here  also 
many  of  the  abandoned  women  of  the  race  came  with  that 
"want  and  a  wailing  brat"  which  vice  had  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  here,  also,  crap-shooters,  sports,  and  loafers 
crept  for  food,  shelter,  and  repose  as  night  drew  on. 
Relapsing  into  a  state  of  savagery,  their  emotional  natures 
were  always  worked  upon  most  powerfully  by  the  mystery 
of  death;  and  often,  at  late  hours,  when  the  body  of  some 
drowned  fisherman  or  dead  reprobate  was  brought  in,  did 
Berwick  listen  to  the  wailing  chant  poured  forth  over  the 
corpse.  First  in  great  volume,  then  gradually  subsiding, 
as  the  singers  grew  weary,  to  give  place  to  an  impassioned 
supplication,  in  stentorian  tones,  by  some  unseen  but  deep- 
chested  exhorter,  who,  at  its  close,  again  excited  and  led 
the  wailing  chant  with  which  it  was  followed.  And  so 
back  and  forth,  until  utter  exhaustion  stopped  the  exer- 
cise. The  little  children,  in  their  play,  too,  during  the 
day  sometimes  echoed  what  seemed  to  be  scraps  of  these 
songs  and  dirges: 

"Ring  for  the  dead !     Ring  for  the  dead ! 
Ring,  ring,  ring,  ring;  ring  for  the  dead! 
Ring  for  pity  !     Ring  for  pity  ! 
Ring,  ring,  ring,  ring;  ring  for  pity!" 

Truly  a  peculiar  people,  the  vast  mass  of  them  still 
grasping,  but  very  faintly,  the  responsibilities  of  life,  ruling 
and  ruled,  mainly,  by  the  stick.  And  yet,  to  the  whites, 
a  kindly  people.  To  their  own  color,  when  their  passions 
were  aroused,  devils  incarnate ;  but  to  the  ruling  whites,  in 
the  main,  deferential  and  civil.  If  their  forcible  dis- 
franchisement and  expulsion  from  office  and  the  intoxicat- 
ing atmosphere  of  politics  had  done  nothing  else,  it  had 
almost  completely  done  away  with  the  crime  of  burglary 
at  common  law.  It  is  true,  numbers  were  convicted,  and 
technically  on  sufficient  evidence;  but  burglars  who  were 
often  seized  by  their  white  victims  and  held  in  the  dark- 
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ness,  until  they  were  secured,  or  who  succeeded  in  break- 
ing away  and  fleeing,  while  deserving  of  punishment,  and 
severe  punishment  at  that,  were  hardly  in  the  .class  with 
the  dangerous  white  animals  that  prowled  at  night  about 
the  streets  of  Northern  cities,  and,  with  murderous  inten- 
tions, broke  into  and  entered  domiciles.  Yet,  while  in  this 
respect  they  were  less  harmful  and  vicious,  with  another 
and  more  fearful  impulse  the  crime  of  rape  seemed  to  be 
leading  more  and  more  of  them  to  sudden  and  violent 
death,  and  thereby  accentuating  race  hatred.  Yet,  even 
here,  the  contention  of  the  Southern  whites,  as  to  negro 
characteristics,  seemed  to  be  borne  out  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  class  of  white  women  apparently  immune  to 
this  terrible  danger. 

During  the  years  in  which  the  negroes  had  been  edu- 
cated as  slaves  a  few  had  become  free  persons  of  color, 
with  property  but  not  political  rights;  and  it  was  not  to 
be  denied  that  among  those  who  had  been  such,  or  had 
sprung  from  them,  the  best  types  of  the  colored  race  were 
to  be  found.  Although  the  city  of  Ellenton  had  now 
been  under  Democratic  rule  for  years,  and,  through  the 
operation  of  the  separate  ballot-box  law,  the  colored  vote 
amounted  to  nothing  and  Democratic  ofKcials  were  hardly 
opposed  for  election,  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of 
the  county  was  held  by  one  of  this  class,  a  tailor. 

The  mulatto  sergeant,  Holbrook,  too,  had  risen  to  the 
position  of  a  lieutenancy  upon  the  police  force,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  under  him  white  men  to  command.  Both  of 
these  men,  with  many  other  fine  characteristics,  possessed, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  last  and  crowning  attribute  of 
civilization  and  enlightenment,  the  power  of  self-control. 

But  possibly  the  very  highest  representative  of  the  race 
was  the  new  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  the  fashionable  colored 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ellenton.  It  was  said  that  there 
was  not  a  pew-holder  in  this  church  who  had  ever  been  a 
slave;  but  while  this  may  have  been  an  exaggeration,  it 
was,  as  far  as  outward  appearances  could  convey  the  im- 
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pression,  a  well-dressed  and  most  respectable  congregation. 
The  rector,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Clinton,  was  a  mulatto  of 
cultivation  and  refinement,  a  man  of  Christian  character, 
and  a  citizen  whose  highest  aspiration  seemed  to  be  to 
lead  the  people  committed  to  his  charge  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

Such  were  the  elements  which,  mingled  with  about  an 
equal  number  of  whites,  constituted  the  body-politic  in 
which  this  impracticable  and  dreaming  young  Gordon 
sought  to  fashion  his  life  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience. 


CHAPTER  LV 
"the  fundamental  condition  of  human  progress" 

Among  the  new  faces  the  changed  conditions  exhibited 
in  Ellenton,  few  were  more  interesting  than  Ed  Hasty's. 

To  Ed  Hasty  the  world  had  not  been  very  kind  during 
his  short  life;  but  he  had  health,  strength,  and  courage, 
and  if  not  a  brilliant  mind,  yet  the  possession  of  a  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  intellect  to  supply  the  ordinary  needs  of 
man. 

Ed  was  not  a  native  of  the  State.  His  father  and 
mother  were  from  Massachusetts ;  but  they  had  settled  in 
the  South  soon  after  the  birth  of  their  only  child ;  and  so 
he  had  grown  up  quite  imbued  with  Southern  ideas  con- 
cerning the  negro,  which  all  the  schooling  he  had  received 
at  the  North  had  failed  to  obliterate.  He  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  broad-shouldered  and  stoutly  built,  when,  at  nine- 
teen, he  had  left  college,  come  to  Ellenton,  and  taken  the 
vacancy  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  The  Clarion  occasioned 
by  Rupert's  abandonment  of  journalism.  A  reporter  on 
this  journal  for  some  three  years,  he  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  his  prospects  on  that  paper  and  very  lately,  with 
Josh  Huggins,  an  ambitious  young  printer,  launched  The 
Evening  Whistle,  and  from  it  now  earned  a  somewhat 
precarious  support;  but  nevertheless  made  life  a  pain  and 
weariness  for  such  public  men  as  "loved  darkness  rather 
than  light."  And  part  of  his  duty  was  to  keep  The 
Clarion  in  the  straight  road. 

To  the  furious  assaults  made  upon  it  by  its  waspish 
contemporary.  The  Clarion,  however,  paid  but  little  at- 
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tention,  and  as  a  money-making  enterprise  The  Whistle 
had  not  as  yet  been  a  great  success. 

Ed  told  James  Seymour,  the  talented  but  rather  lazy 
young  atheist,  with  whom  he  had  become  quite  intimate, 
that  the  people  of  EUenton  did  not  understand  what 
political  freedom  was.  In  the  minds  of  nine-tenths  of 
them  he  said  it  was  to  do  as  Aaron  Balch,  Colonel  Ever- 
ard,  Henry  Bohun,  or  Dan  Sullivan  told  them. 

"It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  realize,"  he  declared, 
"that  in  our  form  of  government  we  should  encourage 
and  cultivate  the  independent  expression  of  opinion. 
Without  that  there  can  be  no  progress.  If  it  is  discour- 
aged there  must  be  retrogression,  for  the  fundamental 
condition  of  human  progress  is  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  express  his  opinion  at  all  times  on  any  and 
every  subject." 

Seymour  opined  that  the  people  of  Ellenton  were  priest- 
ridden.  Not  only  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  said,  but  the 
Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodists,  and 
Baptists  all  were  ruled  by  their  priests.  The  curse  of 
Ellenton,  he  declared,  was  sacerdotalism. 

Ed  could  not  print  all  of'Seymour's  contributions  to  the 
paper,  because  he  was  a  little  short  of  type ;  but  he  brought 
out  quite  a  variety  signed  "Justitia,"  or  "Civis,"  or  "Ob- 
server," as  the  humor  struck  Seymour  to  vary  his  nom 
de  plume;  for  Seymour  was  a  dear  friend,  a  man  of 
character  and  courage,  if  a  chronic  fault-finder,  and  Ed 
thought  such  a  man  ought  to  have  his  say,  and  that  the 
expression  of  it,  with  his  own  vigorous  editorials,  was 
at  least  an  approach  to  "the  fundamental  condition." 

Josh  Huggins,  Ed's  partner,  had  started  out  in  life  a 
Presbyterian,  but  poverty  and  disappointment  had  in- 
clined him  to  Anglo-Israelitism.  He  was  extremely  in- 
dustrious, sober,  and  steady,  but  his  ambition  to  become 
the  head  of  a  great  printing  plant  did  not  seem  to  be  prom- 
ising; and  his  general  appearance,  of  late,  had  been  in- 
dicative of  depression,  for  the  temporal  blessings  looked 
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for  by  the  Anglo-Israelites  had  not  in  his  case  as  yet 
materialized. 

Teddy  Wallace,  who  had  nothing  much  to  do  and  some 
money  on  which  to  do  it,  was  such  a  frequenter  of  the 
office  of  The  Whistle  as  to  be  deemed  almost  a  part  of 
the  force;  for  he  found  it  pleasant  to  drop  in  and  act 
patron  to  the  paper,  make  suggestions,  and  as  he  expressed 
it,  "put  'em  on  the  right  scent."  The  three  men,  Hasty, 
Seymour,  and  Wallace,  were  about  the  same  age,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  and  they 
were  much  together. 

Berwick  knew  them  all  pleasantly,  but  saw  less  of 
Wallace  and  Hasty  than  Seymour.  Berwick  did  not  care 
to  see  much  of  Teddy,  because  the  latter's  growing  lewd- 
ness of  thought  and  speech  often  disgusted  him. 

Wallace  did  not  often  get  intoxicated,  nor  did  he  behave 
in  an  openly  scandalous  manner  when  gratifying  other 
appetites;  and,  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  he  prided  him- 
self on  his  manners ;  but,  being  a  man  of  little  intellect,  his 
conversation  with  men  invariably  turned  upon  his  mode 
of  living;  and,  like  all  self-satisfied  men,  he  assumed  what 
was  pleasing  to  him  must  be  pleasing  to  others.  Had 
he  been  obliged  to  work  for  his  living  he  might  have  been 
less  self-indulgent,  but  there  was  nothing  in  him  to  indi- 
cate this;  and  in  his  scorn  of  hypocrisy  he  simply  made  a 
foolish  and  unnecessary  exposure  of  himself  and  his  vices. 

James  Seymour  was  a  different  personage.  A  young 
lawyer,  not  entirely  dependent  upon  his  small  practice,  he 
had  got  into  his  brain  the  idea  that  the  world  must  be 
rescued  from  sacerdotalism,  and  that  idea  pretty  well  ex- 
cluded all  others.  Yet,  with  this  drawback,  Seymour 
was  a  man  calculated  to  win  and  hold  the  respect  of  the 
people  he  was  thrown  into  contact  with.  He  was  true 
to  his  ideals  of  life,  and  quite  consistent  if  a  little  tire- 
some. His  courage  was  beyond  question,  and  upon  his 
honor  the  most  implicit  reliance  could  be  placed;  so  that 
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his  friendship  was  not  to  be  despised,  for  he  was  not  a 
selfish  although  an  egotistical  man. 

These  three  young  men,  so  dissimilar,  held  one  idea 
in  common :  they  felt  that  the  world  had  not  appreciated 
them  sufficiently,  and  each,  in  his  especial  way,  sought 
to  correct  this  mistake.  With  Berwick  they  had  some 
intercourse,  and  Seymour  in  particular  regretted  that 
Berwick,  whom  he  saw  something  of  in  business,  should 
cling  so  persistently  to  the  obsolete  ideas  of  a  past  age. 
He  would  have  liked  to  see  the  young  man  shake 
himself  free  from  the  restraints  of  creed  and  dogma,  and 
he  not  infrequently  suggested  the  gain  to  be  derived  from 
such  emancipation. 

"But  to  me  your  philosophy  is  so  hopeless!"  said  Ber- 
wick, as  in  his  office  one  evening  he  chatted  with  Seymour. 
"Suppose  my  beliefs  are  wrong.  They  are  a  comfort  to 
me,  and  I  can't  see  what  you  derive  from  yours  that  you 
should  so  yearn  for  a  proselyte." 

"Development,"  observed  Seymour,  sternly.  "What  the 
spirit  needs  most  is  development;  for,  if  bound  within  the 
limits  of  a  creed,  how  can  the  soul  develop?" 

"Development  is  to  be  desired  if  it  is  in  the  right  di- 
rection," returned  Berwick;  "but  vices  as  well  as  virtues 
may  be  developed." 

"If  vice  is  the  opposite  of  virtue,  then  a  man  virtuous 
from  a  fear  of  hell  fire  is,  to  me,  a  vicious  man,"  replied 
Seymour;  "for  in  that  he  is  influenced  by  the  fear,  he 
cannot  be  credited  with  the  'virtus.'  A  man  virtuous 
to  obtain  a  heaven  is  unworthy  of  respect,  for  he  should 
love  virtue  for  its  own  sake.  Your  priests  hold  over  you 
the  fear  of  death,  and  you  Christians  dread  it  as  the  sum- 
mons to  an  accounting;  while  to  us  rationalists  it  simply 
gives  birth  to  great  thoughts.  I  have  here  in  my  pocket- 
book,"  he  continued,  "some  short  lines  on  death — let  me 
read  them  to  you."  And  before  Berwick  could  say  any- 
thing, Seymour  began  reading  the  lines  so  affectionately 
that  no  one  could  have  doubt  as  to  their  paternity: 
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"Stop !  not  one  instant  longer  may  you  stay 
Upon  this  earth,  the  place  you  call  your  home. 
Mortal,  for  you,  time  is  no  more ;  you  must  away ! 
I  place  my  hand  upon  your  breast  and  bid  you  come ! 

"There!"  said  Seymour.  "Now,  there  is  nothing  about 
pangs  or  fear.  That  is  the  philosopher's  conception  of 
death." 

"If  it  contents  you,"  said  Berwick,  "well  and  good. 
It  does  not  content  me.  There  is  in  the  conception  no 
hope." 

"Do  you  find  any  hope  in  the  idea  of  death  when  ex- 
pressed by  any  strong  mentality?  Is  there  any  hope  in 
Shakespeare  or  in  Shelley?  Is  not  the  verse  of  the  intel- 
lectuals who  have  attempted  to  express  a  hope  always 
'sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  ?'  " 

"I  don't  like  to  argue  about  religion,"  Berwick  replied, 
rising  as  he  spoke  and  taking  up  his  hat;  for  the  evening 
was  closing  in  and  he  had  an  engagement  which  he  had 
no  idea  of  giving  up  for  an  atheistical  lecture  from  Sey- 
mour. "For,"  he  continued,  "religion  is  something  which 
must  be  felt.  It  does  not  appeal  to  our  reason.  It  may 
force  us  to  move  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  such.  To 
one  unconscious  of  its  force,  it  is  idle  to  speak.  It  is  a 
groping  search  for  a  connection  between  the  best  aspira- 
tions of  our  nature  and  the  unseen  power  which  called 
them  into  being." 

And  with  this  Seymour  had  to  be  content ;  but  he  prom- 
ised himself  to  unfold  to  Berwick  his  own  theme  at  some 
length  upon  the  first  occasion  upon  which  he  should  have 
this  dreamer  at  his  mercy ;  for  he  rather  liked  him,  despite 
his  silly  mysticism. 


CHAPTER  LVI 

THE  DIAMOND  IN  THE  ROUGH 

Berwick  found  Seymour's  new  friend  much  more  at- 
tractive than  Seymour,  It  was  impossible  to  withstand 
Hasty's  frank  and  breezy  expressions  and  the  liberality  of 
thought  they  evinced.  Yet,  when  he  found  that  Hasty 
was  becoming  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Bohuns',  Berwick 
detected  some  traits  not  so  pleasant,  although  exactly 
what  they  were  would  have  been  hard  to  specify.  Did 
Alice  like  him?  If  she  did,  might  not  the  liking  grow? 
Hasty  was  a  man  to  take  the  ordinary  woman's  fancy ; 
but  then  Alice  was  not  the  ordinary  woman.  Therein 
lay  his  one  hope. 

As  different  as  a  mortal  could  be  from  those  just 
described  was  the  peculiar  product  of  another  environ- 
ment now  no  longer  existing. 

James  Trump  was  now  over  thirty  years  old ;  but 
liquor,  apparently,  had  as  yet  had  no  appreciable  efEect 
upon  him.  He  worked  steadily  and  only  caroused  when 
idle,  which  was  not  often ;  but  then  his  capacity  for 
whiskey  was  wonderful. 

His  outdoor  life  kept  him  tough  and  strong,  and  no 
one  gazing  at  his  rough  exterior  would  have  thought  that 
it  could  have  hidden  much  in  the  way  of  sentiment;  but 
now,  again,  Trump's  heart  was  touched,  and  once  more 
he  had  commenced  to  build  castles  in  the  air. 

Carrying  Hal  Harrison  home  one  night  from  a 
debauch.  Trump  had  found  Emma  Harrison  sitting  up 
for  her  younger  brother,  and  the  impotent  anger  of  the 
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girl's  glance  at  him  had  first  amused  and  then  touched 
him. 

"Harrison,"  he  said  to  Hal,  when  invited  not  long  after 
by  the  latter  to  join  him  in  a  prowl,  "I  am  not  going 
about  with  you.  I  don't  propose  to  have  your  people 
think  I  am  helping  you  to  hell,  and  the  last  time  I 
propped  you  home  that  sister  of  yours  looked  at  me  as  if 
I  was  the  devil  himself." 

"O,  Em  is  so  green  and  countrified,  she  makes  me 
tired,"  replied  the  fast  youth.  "She  has  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  look  after  us  all  as  children,  that  she  can't  stop 
when  a  man  grows  up." 

"Well,  you  are  lucky!"  was  Trump's  reply;  "but  you 
seem  an  unappreciative  cub." 

"Teddy  and  Ed  Hasty  and  I  are  going  to  have  a  little 
game  at  Sero's;  join  us,"  urged  Hal  in  reply. 

"I  don't  mind  winning  Wallace's  money,"  replied 
Trump.  "He  is  twenty-four  years  old,  and  if  he  can't 
keep  it  deserves  to  lose  it ;  but  you  are  not  twenty." 

"I  can  do  as  good  work  as  any  man  of  twenty-five," 
replied  the  boy  proudly. 

"I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  are  clever,"  rejoined 
Trump;  "but  you  are  going  at  a  pretty  hot  pace."  And 
that  night  Trump  refused  to  join  the  game,  but  kept  an 
eye  on  young  Harrison,  and  when  the  latter  had  become 
pretty  well  fuddled,  had  interfered. 

"Look  here,  Wallace,"  he  said  rather  roughly,  "this  boy 
has  lost  enough  money.  He's  drunk.  This  game  has  got 
to  stop." 

"Got  to  stop  is  not  exactly  the  way  to  address  a  gen- 
tleman," replied  Teddy. 

But  Ed  Hasty  interposed.  "Mr.  Trump  is  right, 
Teddy.     I  don't  like  to  have  a  drunken  boy's  money." 

"Whom  do  you  call  a  boy?"  screamed  Hal  in  drunken 
rage.  "I  let  you  know  I  am  a  man,  sir!"  and  he  struck 
at  Hasty,  but  the  latter  easily  parried  the  blow. 

"Stop,  you  fool!"  growled  Trump,  catching  Hal  in  his 
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own  vise-like  grasp ;  and  so  the  game  ended,  Hasty  taking 
off  Wallace,  and  Trump  departing  with  Hal,  who  at  first 
stormed  and  swore,  but  later  sullenly  acquiesced  in  his 
capture. 

Trump  took  Hal  to  his  own  lodging  and  there  put  him 
to  bed. 

"Why,  where  did  you  sleep?"  inquired  Hal,  when  he 
awoke  next  morning,  and  Trump  admitted  that  he  had 
slept  on  the  floor. 

"Why  didn't  you  take  me  home?"  inquired  Hal. 

"What!  and  meet  that  sister  of  yours  again!  No,  I 
thank  you!"  replied  Trump.  "She  credits  me  now  with 
leading  you  astray,  I  bet." 

"Well,  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Hal; 
"and  I  will  certainly  not  let  her  think  so  if  you  dislike 
it  so  much ;  and  if  you  choose,"  he  continued  with  a  laugh, 
"come  around  and  tell  her  yourself  what  a  model  Mentor 
you  have  proven  yourself  to  be." 

And  so  Trump  had  come  to  visit  Emma  Harrison  not 
infrequently,  and  had  been  more  touched  than  he  would 
have  thought  he  could  have  been  by  noticing  the  unusual 
responsibilities  upon  the  girl.  The  Doctor  he  had  sized 
up  pretty  accurately  at  once,  but  he  was  a  cordial  host; 
and  from  the  visits  there  had  gradually  grown  up  an  inti- 
macy between  Em  and  the  surveyor. 

Trump  did  not  by  any  means  feel  for  Emma  Harrison 
the  all-absorbing  passion  with  which  Madge  had  inspired 
him  years  before,  but  he  was  weary  of  himself.  He 
thought  Em  imposed  on,  and  was  gradually  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  would  suit  him  and  make  a  very 
comforting  and  comfortable  armful  to  go  through  life 
with. 

Em  told  Alice  that  he  was  only  a  friend;  but  she  was 
furious  with  Mattie  for  noticing  some  extra  touches  on 
Trump's  regular  night  for  visiting.  Still,  Trump  remem- 
bered Madge,  and  while  he  did  so  he  could  not  ask  any 
other  woman  to  be  his  wife. 
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Em  unfolded,  little  by  little,  to  the  rough,  taciturn 
surveyor,  her  one  visitor,  the  troubles  of  her  life,  and  took 
a  great  satisfaction  in  doing  so.  He  seemed  so  strong,  a 
perfect  mule  for  bearing  burdens,  and  Em  was  getting 
very  weary  of  her  mode  of  life.  Bob  had  deserted.  He 
had  married  Daisy  Holman,  and  in  the  company  of  a  wife 
and  children  had  started  a  new  life.  Em  liked  Daisy 
and  was  glad  for  her  sake  and  Bob's  that  they  had  mar- 
ried ;  but  nevertheless  she  felt  it  desertion  on  Bob's  part. 
Was  she  to  go  on  all  her  life  drudging,  drudging?  She 
looked  at  the  heavy,  black-haired,  bristle-bearded  man  who 
sat  opposite,  and  involuntarily  caught  her  breath  with  a 
shudder.  She  would  never  marry  him,  of  that  she  was 
certain.  He  was  a  good  friend,  but  nothing  more.  Mr. 
James  Trump  was  certainly  not  the  style  of  lover  she  had 
dreamed  of.  He  was  too  rough.  She  would  as  soon  be 
kissed  by  a  bear  as  by  the  bushy-browed,  black-bearded, 
thick-set  surveyor  who,  strong  as  her  own  hand  was, 
almost  crushed  it  in  his  grasp  when  he  met  or  parted  with 
her.  And  yet,  when  Trump  was  gone,  and  placidly 
snoring  in  his  domicile,  Em  lay  awake,  berating  herself 
for  her  lack  of  pity  for  a  man,  no  matter  how  plain  or 
rough,  all  alone,  and  possibly  without  a  single  soul  to 
mend  his  socks  or  sew  on  his  buttons.  She  would  never 
marry  him ;  but  the  mental  picture  of  his  undarned  socks 
and  general  buttonless  condition  caused  her  to  bury  her 
nose  in  the  pillow  to  stifle  a  sniflFIe  that  almost  betrayed 
her  to  Mattie. 


CHAPTER  LVII 

THE  GATHERING  AT  THE  GROSSES* 

The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
stirring  to  prevent,  Mrs.  Gross  had  determined  to  have  a 
few  friends  to  supper.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bohun  and 
Miss  Alice  Bohun  were  to  be  invited,  and  a  few  others 
to  meet  them. 

When  Berwick  arrived  he  found  Mr.  Aaron  Balch  and 
Mr.  James  Seymour  conversing  with  the  hostess,  Mr. 
Henry  Bohun  talking  to  Mattie  Harrison,  Mr.  Gross 
explaining  to  Miss  Eva  Grey  the  merits  of  certain  leads 
in  whist,  Teddy  Wallace  and  Ed  Hasty  on  either  side  of 
Alice  Bohun,  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  party, 
while  Mrs.  Bohun,  near  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brand,  was  chat- 
ting with  the  two  of  them,  and  in  so  doing,  to  some 
extent,  assisting  the  hostess. 

"I  don't  intend  to  allow  Mr.  Gross  to  play,"  the 
hostess  playfully  remarked  to  Mr.  Balch. 

"Ah,  I  see,  no  veterans  need  apply!"  replied  the  editor 
lightly;  and  then  he  reflected  that,  after  all,  that  was  not 
such  a  happy  speech  as  he  had  thought  it  in  process  of 
formulation,  and  he  attempted  a  hurried  reformation  of 
the  idea,  in  which  he  classed  himself  with  his  host. 

"It  would  be  unfair  for  Mr.  Gross  to  play  with  any 
one  but  me  as  a  partner,  and  that  would  not  be  fair  to 
him,"  Mrs.  Gross  said  softly  when  the  editor  had  finished 
floundering;  and  then  she  designated  who  would  play 
together. 

Berwick  could  hardly  conceal  his  delight  when  he  found 
that  he  was  to  play  with  Alice;  and  so,  when  he  heard 
Teddy  Wallace   propose   to  her  to   disregard   the   allot- 
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ment  and  take  him  as  a  partner  instead  of  Gordon,  he 
hastily  interposed. 

"I  will  just  take  the  chair  opposite  to  you,"  Teddy 
had  whispered,  when  Berwick  nipped  the  scheme  in  the 
bud  by  promptly  seizing  the  chair  and  occupying  it. 

"I  don't  think  you  will!"  he  said,  with  just  a  trace 
of  indignation. 

"Teach  them  both  a  lesson  in  whist.  Miss  Alice,"  sug- 
gested Hasty,  "and  come  to  the  next  table  with  me." 

Alice  smiled  pleasantly  upon  the  handsome  young  fel- 
low, but  she  retained  her  seat  opposite  to  Berwick,  and 
the  smile  she  gave  her  partner  was  so  frank  and  friendly 
that  it  fairly  put  him  in  a  glow. 

"That  was  cool,"  observed  Berwick;  "even  if  they  had 
no  partners,  that  was  no  reason  for  attempting  to  rob  me 
of  my  good  fortune." 

"I  knew  that  you  were  too  polite  to  change,"  said 
Alice,  mischievously. 

"You  knew  my  face  would  show  my  disappointment 
the  entire  evening  if  you  had  left  me,"  replied  Berwick; 
and  then  the  other  couple  arrived  and  the  playing  began. 

The  game  made  very  little  difference  to  Berwick,  al- 
though he  did  try,  for  his  partner's  sake,  to  fix  his  mind 
upon  it — but  she  was  too  lovely,  and  the  temptation  to 
look  over  the  top  of  his  cards  too  great;  consequently, 
Alice  and  Berwick  did  very  poorly,  until  Teddy  Wallace 
and  Ed  Hasty  arrived  at  the  table  as  players.  Then  Ber- 
wick did  not  allow  anything  to  interfere  with  the  game. 
He  put  his  entire  mind  to  it. 

"Miss  Alice,  have  you  and  Gordon  ceased  speaking?" 
inquired  Ed  Hasty,  as  he  placed  the  ace  of  trumps  upon 
Berwick's  king  and  gathered  in  the  trick. 

"Yes,"  said  Alice;  "Mr.  Gordon  is  a  very  strict  ob- 
server of  the  rules  of  whist." 

"No  rule  could  restrain  me,  if  I  were  your  partner," 
said  Teddy.  "I  would  be  obliged  to  express  my  feel- 
ings," 
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"Why,  what  an  irrepressible  person  you  must  be!" 
replied  Alice. 

"Yes,  I  would  feel  that  I  must  speak  to  you,"  con- 
tinued Teddy;  "but  still  your  slightest  signal  I  would 
obey,  and,  in  addition,  echo  every  sentiment." 

"Well,  she  has  signaled  to  you  to  cease  firing  those 
compliments  at  her,"  interjected  Ed  Hasty;  "and  if  you, 
instead  of  echoing  sentiments,  had  only  echoed  my  trump 
lead,  we  would  have  had  two  more  tricks.  So,  Teddy, 
less  expression  and  more  observation,  in  the  long  run,  will 
give  more  points  in  the  game,  old  man." 

Mrs.  Gross  had  meanwhile  commenced  to  gather  up 
the  score  cards,  and  her  ugly  but  hospitable  old  spouse 
was  inviting  the  gentlemen  into  the  next  room,  from 
which  they  emerged  with  refreshments  for  the  ladies. 

Few  men  are  absolutely  destitute  of  any  accomplish- 
ments, and  Teddy  Wallace  was  a  born  waiter;  conse- 
quently, Berwick,  realizing  that  there  were  other  ladies 
besides  Alice  to  be  helped,  relinquished  all  idea  of  any 
competition  with  Teddy  and  Ed  Hasty,  who  had  both 
rushed  off,  to  serve  his  partner,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
Mrs.  Bohun.  That  lady,  however,  insisted  upon  his 
looking  after  Mrs.  Brand,  telling  him  that  Mr.  Brand 
would  take  care  of  her. 

"Your  husband  is  so  polite,  Fanny,"  Mrs.  Bohun  said 
to  Mrs.  Brand,  "that  if  papa  does  not  insist  upon  helping 
him,  he  will  never  approach  the  table  until  it  is  clear. 
Now,  Mr.  Wallace  has  much  more  push  and  progress, 
you  observe." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Brand,  "I  am  afraid  you  are  lean- 
ing upon  a  broken  stick,  Julia ;  Richard  always  holds  back 
from  a  table,  and  T  tell  him  that  the  ladies  he  waits  upon 
must  learn  to  wait  also." 

"Well,  I  am  sure  that  is  preferable  to  the  embarras  de 
richesse  with  which  Alice,  yonder,  is  afflicted ;  but  see, 
she  is  generous,  we  shall  retain  our  gentlemen  and  yet 
obtain  the  use  of  her  accomplished  waiters." 
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While  she  spoke,  Hasty  and  Wallace,  between  them, 
were  pushing  Alice's  commissary  department  toward  the 
speakers. 

"Positively,  these  gentlemen  must  have  thought  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  provision  an  army,"  said  Alice, 
with  heightened  color,  as  she  joined  her  sister-in-law, 
while  Teddy  swiftly  and  skilfully  transferred  terrapin 
stew,  sandwiches,  salted  almonds,  hot  birds  and  cold  bot- 
tles from  the  table  he  and  Hasty  had  moved  across  the 
room,  to  the  larger  one  where  Mrs.  Brand  and  Mrs. 
Bohun  were. 

"Ed  and  I  are  old  hands  at  this  sort  of  thing,"  said 
Teddy,  with  pardonable  conceit;  and,  running  his  fingers 
between  the  delicate  stems  of  three  of  Mr.  Gross's  beau- 
tiful champagne  glasses,  Teddy  swiftly  filled  them  with 
the  foaming  wine  and  placed  them  before  the  ladies. 

"Now,  Mr.  Brand,"  declared  Mrs.  Gross,  as  that 
gentleman  slowly  appeared,  behind  Berwick,  with  an 
empty  plate  in  one  hand  and  wine  glass  in  the  other,  "I 
am  sure  you  have  while  away  conceived  a  fit  and  appro- 
priate sentiment  to  oflFer  me,  for  you  see  that  while  your 
forgetful  wife  has  not  waited  for  you,  my  glass  is  un- 
touched." \ 

"A  toast,  Mr.  Brand!"  cried  Ed  Hasty;  "you  know 
you  are  famous  for  them.  Give  us  now  something  apt, 
freshly  forged  from  the  furnace  of  your  brain." 

Mr.  Brand  almost  simpered  as  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  if 
this  is  to  be  general,  I  will  give  you,  without  any  forging, 
a  little  sentiment  we  each  can  drink  to."  And  looking 
first  at  Mrs.  Bohun  and  then  directly  at  his  wife  he  de- 
claimed, with  a  fervor  one  would  not  have  expected  from 
his  clerical  appearance: 

"  'Go,  leave  the  goblet  in  my  hand, 
But  veil  thy  glances  bright, 
Lest  wine  and  beauty  mingling  here 
Should  wreck  my  soul  to-night.'" 
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Teddy  and  Ed  Hasty  both  looked  at  Alice  as  they 
raised  their  glasses  and  drank,  but  Berwick  did  not;  for 
the  feeling  he  had  for  Alice  he  thought  was  something  too 
deep  to  admit  of  any  such  little  affectation.  Yet  a 
moment  later  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  very  small 
proceeding  of  his  own  invention,  which  afforded  him 
quite  a  gratification. 

Hasty  and  Wallace  had  brought  Alice  to  her  sister-in- 
law  in  obedience  to  her  commands,  but  they  nevertheless 
made  it  plain  that  their  attentions  there  were  still,  in 
the  main,  for  her,  and  they  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
excursions  to  the  adjoining  room  to  find  and  bring  her 
delicacies.  Alice  did  not  like  this  marked  attention  at 
the  expense  of  her  sister-in-law  and  Mrs.  Brand;  and 
as  the  two  young  men  hovered  about,  showering  their 
attentions  upon  her  with  the  greatest  persistence,  her 
face  became  colder  and  the  declinations  more  prompt, 
thus  forcing  her  two  cavaliers  to  go  to  the  other  ladies 
with  much  of  their  refused  spoil  and  plunder. 

"You  are  an  excellent  conductress,  Alice,"  observed 
Mrs.  Bohun,  as  she  calmly  accepted  from  the  swiftly  dis- 
appearing Mr.  Wallace  some  confectionery  with  which 
Teddy  had  striven  in  vain  to  tempt  her  sister-in-law; 
"you  attract  dainties  and  stimulate  service." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Gross  crossed  the  room. 

"Have  you  girls  been  well  looked  after?"  she  asked. 

"If  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Brand  will  forgive  it,  I 
would  say  that,  as  far  as  the  outer  man  goes,  we  have 
had  nothing  to  complain  of,"  replied  Mrs.  Bohun. 

"Why,  you  have  attracted  four  out  of  the  seven  dash- 
ing beaux  present,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Gross. 

"Two  or  possibly  three  of  them  should  be  credited  to 
Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Brand.  "Julia  and  I  only  claim 
Richard  between  us." 

"You  should  be  glad  there  is  no  Solomon  here,  Mr. 
Brand,"  observed  Mrs.  Gross,  "else  the  division  might 
be  made  permanent." 
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"In  such  company,"  responded  Mr.  Brand,  gallantly, 
"I  would  be  doubly,  trebly  what  I  am." 

"With  those  sentiments  you  had  better  take  care  he 
doesn't  wind  up  in  Utah,  Mrs.  Brand,"  observed  the 
irrepressible  Ed  Hasty,  who  had  just  rejoined  the  group; 
and  Mr.  Brand  smiled  again  at  the  speech. 

Alice  had  just  declined  from  Teddy  some  almonds, 
when  Berwick,  who  had  observed  it  and  who  had  not,  up 
to  this  time,  had  any  opportunity  to  wait  upon  Alice,  left 
the  group  and  went  toward  the  dining-room.  A  perverse 
idea  had  seized  possession  of  his  mind.  A  small  and 
trifling  matter,  but  one  which  possessed  him  for  the 
moment;  and  going  into  the  next  room  he  returned  a 
moment  later  with  another  tray  of  almonds.  Alice  would 
never  think  he  had  noticed  it,  and  he  would  observe  some- 
thing for  his  own  satisfaction.  He  would,  all  to  himself, 
enjoy  an  experiment. 

Ed  Hasty  was  talking  with  Mrs.  Gross,  and  Mr. 
Brand  and  Mr.  Balch  were  standing  near  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  when  Berwick  emerged  from  the  room 
and  approached  Alice,  for  the  first  moment  during  the 
evening  by  herself. 

"Won't  you  let  me  help  you  to  some  of  these?"  he 
said  innocently. 

Alice  looked  up.  Into  her  face  came  the  bright  look 
which  could  light  it  with  such  beauty  and  which  he  had 
learned  to  know  and  long  for — and  the  young  girl,  hav- 
ing not  the  slightest  thought  about  the  matter,  except 
that  the  little  almonds  were  the  only  thing  Berwick  had 
offered  her  that  evening,  accepted  them ;  but  he,  who  had 
noted  how  coldly  she  had  declined  this  same  trifle  from 
another  just  a  second  before,  built  upon  the  incident  and 
was  elated.  Another  saw  it;  for  as  Berwick  turned  he 
noticed  old  Mr.  Gross  peering  at  him  with  an  interested 
glance. 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

THE   LAST  OF   HONEST  JOHN 

Madge  heard  but  irregularly  from  her  father,  and  had 
not  seen  him  since  the  one  visit  he  had  paid,  more  than 
two  years  after  his  departure  from  Ellenton.  She  knew, 
however,  that  he  was  actively  engaged  in  some  scheme 
for  irrigating  lands  in  Colorado,  but  further  than  that 
she  knew  little,  save  that  he  had  borrowed  money  from 
her  father-in-law;  for  he  had  told  her  so,  on  that  occa- 
sion, saying:  "If  I  make  what  I  expect  to,  you  will  yet 
be  a  rich  man's  daughter;  but  I  am  not  taking  too  many 
chances.  I  have  enough  salted  down  to  more  than  pay 
back  Mr.  Gordon  what  I  owe  him  and  give  you  some- 
thing besides.  I  have  enough  now  and  more  than  enough 
for  myself;  but  I  can't  stop  working,  for  I'd  rather  wear 
out  than  rust  out,  and  if  in  the  wearing  out  I  can  leave 
you  something,  I  will  die  contented.  I  have  offered  to 
pay  your  father-in-law  back,  but  I  talked  it  over  with  him 
and  told  him  who  it  would  all  be  for,  and  notified  him 
that  if  he  was  willing,  all  the  work  that  is  left  in  me  was 
to  go  to  it,  and  he  is  agreeable;  so  I  will  continue  pay- 
ing him  interest  a  year  or  two  longer  and  then  settle  up." 

The  fact  was,  Madge  was  so  thoroughly  happy  in  her 
married  life  that  she  did  not  give  the  old  man  as  much 
thought  as  she  should  have  done.  She  knew  that  he  was 
too  sturdily  independent  to  come  back  to  Ellenton  unless 
he  came  back  again  a  man  of  consequence,  in  a  position 
to  help  others.  That  this  would  be  in  the  near  future, 
she  never  had  a  doubt  of,  for  she  believed  in  his  ability; 
therefore,  when  Rupert,  with  some  strange  premonition 
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of  evil  tidings,  waited  until  she  was  in  her  chamber  to 
hand  her  a  letter  from  her  father,  she  opened  it  without 
the  least  apprehension.     The  letter  ran   as  follows: 

"Eufala  Spring,  Colorado, 

"Feby.   13th,  18—. 
"Dear  Madge: 

"When  you  get  this,  the  old  man  will  have  gone  home." 
Madge  gave  a  gasp,  and  then  swiftly  devoured  the  rest: 

"I  had  no  idea  of  any  telegram  being  sent  you,  for  you 
to  rush  out  here  and  bring  my  old  no-count  body  back. 
Let  me  lie  here.  One  place  is  as  good  as  another,  when 
the  breath  is  once  out  of  you,  and  the  transportation  of  a 
corpse  is  costly  and  unpleasant  work.  I  did  my  level 
best,  but  about  all  I  have  saved  from  the  wreck  is  a  bond 
from  Van  Clerk  which  I  had  the  sense  enough  to  have 
given  under  an  agreement  making  me  a  trustee  for  you. 
The  bond  is  for  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  he  should 
have  paid  it;  but,  when  the  Company  failed,  he  cleared 
out  for  New  York  and  swore  he'd  stand  suit  for  it.  That 
was  a  year  ago.  I  at  once  assigned  the  bond  to  Barry 
Higglns  of  New  York,  who  is  true  as  steel  and  who  sug- 
gested that  course,  to  save  me  from  putting  up  security, 
and  only  last  week  I  received  notice  that  we  had  a  judg- 
ment for  the  entire  amount.  But  the  miserable  scoundrel 
appealed  the  case,  and  that's  where  it  is  now.  I  have 
scraped  up  enough  to  meet  that  fight,  but  it's  my  last 
scrape.  It  cleaned  me  up,  and  so  I  am  not  sorry  to  know 
I  am  about  to  go;  for  I  hate  more  than  I  can  tell  you 
not  to  be  able  to  pay  old  Mr.  Gordon  for  his  loan,  except 
with  a  law  suit.  I  thought  that  bond  was  as  good  as 
gold ;  but  Van  Clerk  is  not  going  to  pay  unless  he  is 
forced,  and  that's  how  it  is.  By  the  same  mail  I  am 
writing  to  Higgins,  and  when  you  get  this  letter  you 
will  know  I  am  gone.    The  Lodge  will  take  care  of  me. 

"Now,  Madge,  I  am  not  much  of  a  scribe,  but  before 
I  end  this,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  satisfaction  I've 
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got  out  of  you.  I  always  was  proud  of  you.  Not  all  the 
money  your  old  daddy  ever  made  gave  him  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  fact  that  he  made  you,  and  when  you, 
who  might  have  had  some  big  bug,  just  picked  a  man  that 
was  a  man,  I  knew  you  were  my  child,  all  over,  if  you 
were  so  much  smarter  than  me.  Don't  grieve  after  me, 
but  kiss  your  husband  and  cuddle  the  children  for  me, 
and  I'll  sleep  out  here,  sound,  till  it  all  gets  fixed  up. 
"Your  loving   father, 

"John  Herndon." 

Madge  turned  to  her  husband ;  it  was  her  first  great 
sorrow,  for  her  affection  for  her  father  had  been  much 
stronger  than  any  feeling  she  had  for  her  mother,  and 
also,  in  the  loss  of  the  former,  she  had  been  the  comforter 
to  the  old  man,  and  that  had  softened  her  sorrow. 

Now  she  could  not  comfort,  she  needed  comfort,  and 
she  threw  her  arms  around  Rupert's  neck  and  cried  on 
his  shoulder  like  a  child.  "I  could  not  bear  anybody  but 
you  to  comfort  me,  Rupert,  not  even  the  children,"  she 
said,  between  her  sobs;  "for  I  forgot  him  for  you,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  to  comfort  me." 

If  Rupert  had  been  as  clever  as  Madge  he  would  have 
made  some  apt  reply  but  he  was  not  clever  and  quick  of 
speech;  so  he  simply  put  his  strong  arms  around  his  wife 
and  rested  his  cheek  on  her  hair.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
reason  with  her  as  she  reproached  herself  for  her  in- 
gratitude to  her  father;  he  simply  let  her  feel  that  sym- 
pathy which  is  in  the  clasp,  and  which  may  sometimes  ex- 
press more  than  words.  And  as  Madge  lay  there,  with 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  she  grew  calmer. 

"O  Rupert!"  she  said,  "you  are  such  a  comfort!  I 
have  lain  here  so  quietly,  resting  on  your  heart,  that  I 
feel,  with  you  left  to  me,  I  can  bear  any  loss,  no  matter 
how  great.  I  am  afraid  it  is  wicked,  but  I  feel  so;  and  I 
know  the  longer  I  live  with  you  the  better  and  stronger 
I  become;  so  it  must  be  for  my  good.     I  can  meet  your 
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father  and  brother  now  and  take  their  condolence  and 
thank  them  affectionately,  for  it  is  as  I  should;  but  for 
you  and  me  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.    We  are  one," 

And  she  arose,  bathed  her  face,  and  met  the  members 
of  her  household  calmly  and  quietly,  for  she  could  not 
but  feel  that  she  was  supported  by  an  affection  far  greater, 
and  a  sympathy  much  deeper,  than  that  which  had  ex- 
isted between  herself  and  her  father,  fond  as  she  had  been 
of  the  old  man,  and  as  devoted  as  he  had  been  to  his  only 
daughter. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

FROM    POLITICS  TO   LOVE 

Colonel  Everard  was  in  hot  water  again.  The  old 
Colonel's  popularity  was  on  the  wane.  He  had  steadily 
driven  from  him  class  after  class  and  interest  after  in- 
terest, through  the  strange  perversity  of  his  course  in  the 
State  Legislature.  His  great  services  in  the  revolution 
had  been  rewarded  with  the  honorable  position  of  State 
Senator,  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  had  inter- 
fered with  his  practice  and  paid  him  probably  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  His  separate  ballot-box  law, 
a  distinct  if  simple  educational  qualification,  to  his  great 
disgust  had,  despite  his  efforts,  been  so  amended  as  to 
serve  as  a  means  by  which  illiterates  not  favored  by  the 
managers  of  election  could  be  barred  from  voting;  but 
those  favored  could  be  helped.  In  this  way,  while  the 
illiterate  negro  vote  was  kept  out,  the  illiterate  white 
vote  got  in.  The  provision  simply  was  that  while  only 
one  voter  could  enter  the  booth  at  a  time,  yet  if  he  de- 
manded that  the  names  on  the  boxes  should  be  read  to 
him,  the  managers  must  comply.  If  the  managers  were 
in  accord,  the  illiterate  could  not  tell  whether  he  was 
correctly  shown.  The  amendment  was,  therefore,  equiva- 
lent to  offering  a  premium  on  fraud  and  accustoming  the 
managers  to  the  idea  of  carrying  the  elections  without  re- 
gard to  the  voters'  will.  Still,  the  emasculated  law,  by 
killing  the  negro  vote,  removed  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity. 

But  Colonel  Everard  had,  however,  offended  the  poor 
whites  again  by  his  attitude  upon  the  stock  law.    He  had 
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opposed  local  option  or  exemptions  for  sections.  He  had 
fought  fiercely  the  proposed  amendments  providing  for 
such,  after  the  passage  of  the  general  law,  denouncing 
them  as  cowardly  and  treacherous  surrenders  of  prin- 
ciple; but  had  found  that  after  the  representatives  of 
those  sections  of  the  State  which  favored  the  fencing  of 
stock  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  general  law,  with  a 
despicable,  time-serving  selfishness  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  abandon  the  property  holders  in  the  sections 
where  the  stock  men  were  in  the  majority  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  cattle  men;  and  these  latter,  hearkening  to 
the  Colonel's  fearless  denunciation  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
treacherous  trade,  considered  him  their  special  enemy. 

In  his  stand,  with  regard  to  both  of  these  measures, 
however,  he  had  had  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  his 
party;  but  in  his  last  attempt  at  legislation  he  was  put- 
ting their  loyalty  to  a  terrific  test;  for  he  had  grappled 
with  the  liquor  traffic. 

"A  man  must  do  the  work  he  feels  he  is  called  to,"  he 
said  to  Berwick  as  the  two  walked  down  Bruce  Street 
one  day  from  a  reference. 

"The  saloon  keepers  as  a  class  are  getting  too  numerous 
and  too  influential.  Their  influence  in  politics  is  growing 
every  day,  and  if  the  better  element  does  not  exert  control 
in  time  and  curb  them,  they  will  dominate  the  State,  pos- 
sibly, and  our  city  and  county  certainly;  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  favor  a  high  license,  and  will  stand  for  re- 
election on  that  plank." 

Aaron  Balch  had  a  high  opinion  of  Colonel  Everard, 
but  not  so  high  as  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
him  or  with  him.  He  therefore  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  step,  but  in  vain. 

"Balch,"  the  Colonel  had  replied,  "I  am  in  public  life 
to  attempt  to  carry  out  my  conscientious  convictions.  I 
am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that  all  virtue  will  die 
with  me;  but  there  are  too  many  now  willing  to  com- 
promise and  trade,  and  some  of  us  must  be  left  to  fight. 
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The  saloon  element  is  growing  in  power.  They  have 
emasculated  the  separate  ballot-box  law." 

"Well,  I  am  sure  I  am  sorry  that  it  was  amended," 
replied  the  editor;  "but,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  great  act  and  it 
still  serves  to  save  us  from  the  hosts  of  Africa." 

"It  does,"  replied  the  Colonel;  "and  in  that  it  pre- 
serves our  civilization;  but  inasmuch  as  it  accustoms  us 
to  the  idea  of  fraud  at  the  ballot-box,  the  idea  of  fraud 
in  public  office  is  spreading,  and  not  only  the  ballot-box, 
but  now  the  jury-box  has  been  reached  and  is  contami- 
nated. Our  civilization  has  been  preserved  from  a  dev- 
astating flood,  yet  it  may  rot  away  slowly  if  we  do  not 
check  this  corrupting  influence  in  time." 

Balch  continued  to  argue,  but  without  avail,  and  de- 
parted in  a  temper,  making  up  his  mind  that  the  Colonel 
must  make  his  fight  alone. 

In  the  columns  of  The  Evening  Whistle,  however, 
there  appeared  daily  attacks  upon  Colonel  Everard,  and 
the  argument  against  high  license  was  put  very  forcibly 
by  an  anonymous  writer.  It  was  claimed  that  high 
license  was  practically  an  attack  upon  the  poor  man's 
club,  while  the  rich  man's  club  went  free. 

The  saloon  element  and  the  laboring  men  commenced 
to  stir.  Paddy  O'Brien,  Captain  Caroll  Mann,  Ed 
Hasty,  James  Seymour,  and  Teddy  Wallace  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Colonel. 

As  Paddy's  ward  was  by  long  odds  the  most  populous 
ward  in  the  city,  the  Colonel's  re-election  was  endan- 
gered ;  but  Paddy  did  not  have  things  all  his  own  way, 
even  in  his  own  ward ;  for  Berwick  had  been  practicing 
law  now  for  a  couple  of  years  or  more,  and  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  dabbling  in  politics  or  hearing  himself 
talk,  and  Mr.  Richard  Brand  was  a  speaker  of  some 
force,  while  Rupert  and  Trump,  if  not  famed  for  lo- 
quacity, in  their  personal  appearance  represented  good 
seconders. 

Respect  for  Colonel  Everard,  too,  brought  to  the  ward 
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meetings  numbers  of  elderly  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Grey 
and  Mr.  Gordon,  and  for  this  class  Dr.  Harrison  con- 
stituted himself  the  especial  spokesman.  But  Balch, 
Henry  Bohun,  Dan  Sullivan,  and  old  Mr.  Gross  kept 
out  of  the  fracas. 

"The  Colonel  ought  to  let  well  enough  alone!"  ex- 
claimed Henry  Bohun  to  Berwick  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  Berwick's  visits  to  the  Bohun  house.  "Toughs  cannot 
be  excluded  from  politics,  nor  does  true  statesmanship  con- 
cern itself  with  the  unattainable." 

"But  he  is  right  about  the  juries,"  replied  Berwick; 
"they  are  getting  worse  and  worse ;  this  liquor  element 
pretty  well  dictates  our  criminal  verdicts,  as  it  is." 

"Well,  go  in  and  fight  them,  then,"  the  Congressman 
had  said.  "You  are  young  and  you  will  gain  something 
you  lack — experience." 

"You  surely  don't  disapprove  of  a  man  fighting  for  his 
convictions,  do  you?"  inquired  Berwick. 

"No,"  said  Henry  Bohun ;  "but  I  realize  that  if  we 
drive  the  liquor  element  into  an  alliance  with  the  negroes 
there  is  no  telling  what  will  happen."  And  he  passed 
out  of  the  room. 

"And  what  do  you  think?"  Berwick  asked,  turning  to 
Alice. 

"I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  to  think,"  the  girl  re- 
plied simply. 

"A  man  ought  to  show  his  colors,  don't  you  think  so?" 
inquired  Berwick,  for  her  opinion  made  an  immense  dif- 
ference to  him ;  and  as  her  brother  had  indicated  that  his 
view  was  wrong,  Berwick  wished  to  justify  himself. 

"I  would  not  respect  a  man  who  was  not  ready  to," 
the   girl   replied  quickly. 

And  then  Berwick  told  her  of  what  he  himself  had 
noticed,  and  she  listened  attentively.  "There  have  been," 
he  said,  "in  the  last  two  years  four  white  men  accused  of 
and  tried  for  homicides,  bloody  killings  in  each  case,  but 
not  one  has  been  convicted.    No  one  believes  a  white  man 
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runs  any  appreciable  risk  of  hanging  when  he  is  on  trial 
for  murder  in  this  State,  whether  his  victim  be  black  or 
white;  but  the  blacks  are  convicted  promptly.  That  is 
hurtful.  There  should  be  the  same  severity  for  law- 
breakers of  all  classes  and  colors." 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,"  she  said ;  "but  I  have  a  per- 
fect horror  of  any  return  to  reconstruction  times  and 
negro  rule,  and  Henry  seems  to  fear  that  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  his  opinion  means  a  great  deal  to  me,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  I  would  not  put  myself  up  against  your  brother !" 
exclaimed  Berwick.  "I  know  what  your  decision  would 
be,  of  course." 

"What  would  it  be,"  inquired  Alice,  with  a  smile. 

"Why,  that  I  was  wrong." 

"Very  probably,"  said  Alice,  still  smiling;  "but  at  least 
I  promise  you  I  would  think  well  before  I  came  to  any 
decision." 

"If  you  thought  well  of  what  I  did  it  would  mean 
much  to  me,"  Berw^ick  said  earnestly. 

"Why  do  you  think  so  much  of  the  opinion  of  others?" 
the  girl  replied  quickly.  "You  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  what  others  think  of  your  actions.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  what  any  one  thinks,  if  you  feel  that 
you  are  right." 

She  spoke  with  an  animation  that  he  had  not  seen  her 
display  before,  and  it  fired  him  to  exclaim :  "What  a 
friend  you  could  be  to  a  man !    What  a  help !" 

"Much  better  to  a  girl,  I  assure  you,"  returned  Alice, 
hastily  rising  as  she  spoke,  with  heightened  color;  and 
stopping  him,  before  he  could  speak  again,  she  said: 
"Now,  I  am  going  to  play  for  you,  as  I  have  often  said 
I  would ;  but  you  must  not  talk  to  me,  for  you  will  dis- 
tract my  thoughts." 

She  played  quite  a  number  of  selections  from  Men- 
delssohn, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  suddenly 
turned  around  toward  him,  with  the  bright  smile  which 
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made  her  face  so  beautiful,  and  said  merrily:  "Now,  con- 
fess you  enjoy  Mrs.  Gross's  playing  more,  don't  you? 
Mind,  I  won't  respect  you  if  you  do  not  show  your  true 
colors." 

"Why,"  said  Berwick,  taken  aback,  "I  am  no  judge 
of  music,  but — " 

"What  a  lame  beginning!"  rejoined  Alice,  and  just 
then  there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell  and  Ed  Hasty  was 
ushered  in.  Alice  arose  from  the  instrument,  but  Hasty 
begged  her  not  to  deny  him  the  pleasure  she  had  evidently 
been  giving  to  another. 

"Mr,  Gordon  says  he  is  no  judge  of  music,"  said 
Alice;  "but  he  occasionally  gets  an  opportunity  to  hear 
Mrs.  Gross,  so  in  time  he  may  become  one." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Gross  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  you.  Miss  Alice!"  Ed  ejaculated  breezily. 
"Her  tastes  are  not  classical,  they  are  rather  coquettish ; 
don't  you  find  it  so,  Gordon?" 

"After  saying  I  am  no  judge,"  replied  Berwick,  "the 
best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  listen  and  obtain  what  profit 
I  can  from  the  experience  of  those  who  are." 

"O,  come  now,"  replied  Ed;  "you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  are  averse  to  a  mild  flirtation  with  such  a  charm- 
ing specimen  of  womanhood  as  Mrs.  Gross,  do  you?" 

"I  don't  mean  to  discuss  the  lady  at  all,"  replied  Ber- 
wick, shortly. 

Hasty  was  about  to  reply,  but  Alice  interposed  smil- 
ingly: "Part  of  that  rebuke  is  for  me,  Mr.  Hasty,  and 
I  am  going  to  show  you  how  well  I  can  take  reproof 
when  I  am  wrong." 

"O,  if  I  am  to  be  reproved  with  you,  I  will  feel  flat- 
tered," Ed  said. 

"I  would  not  dream  of  reproving  you.  Miss  Alice," 
Berwick  remarked;  "and  if  I  did,  the  idea  of  your  sub- 
mitting to  it  from  me  is  absurd." 

"Dear  me!"   replied   Alice;   "you   think   me   insincere 
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too?"  and  she  extended  her  hand  to  Berwick,  who  had 
risen  to  take  his  departure. 

"You  know  just  what  you  are  and  just  what  I  have  in- 
dicated I  find  you,  always,"  Berwick  replied.  "Good- 
night!"    And  he  left  the  house. 

As  he  walked  off,  Berwick  found  a  great  deal  of  fault 
with  himself ;  and  as  he  compared  himself  with  Ed  Hasty 
he  noted  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  the  latter. 
The  fact  that  Teddy  Wallace  fancied  himself  in  love 
with  Alice  did  not  disturb  Berwick  in  the  slightest;  for 
he  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  Teddy ;  but 
Ed  Hasty  was  different.  Ed  was  so  much  better  looking, 
such  a  manly  fellow,  and  with  such  a  cheery,  pleasant 
manner.  Might  it  not  be,  at  the  bottom,  jealousy  which 
made  him  think  that  Hasty  lacked  depth  and  was  not 
overburdened  with  scruples?  His  political  principles  did 
seem  a  little  elastic,  but  then  Ed  had  had  to  kick  for 
himself  pretty  early  in  life,  and  what  he  had  he  had  ob- 
tained by  his  own  efforts.  Yes,  it  would  be  natural  for 
a  handsome  girl  to  turn  to  this  handsome,  manly  fellow, 
with  his  bright  ways. 

What  had  he,  Bervinck,  to  offer?  Absolutely  nothing 
except  devotion,  and  alas!  that  never  counted  for  much 
with  women.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Madge  to  say 
that  women  cared  nothing  for  looks  in  men,  but  she  had 
nevertheless  taken  a  splendid  looking  specimen  when  she 
had  made  her  own  selection;  and  he  remembered  that 
Alice  had  more  than  once  let  drop  expressions  indicative 
of  her  appreciation  of  the  attractiveness  of  athletic  de- 
velopment and  physical  excellence  in  mankind.  Why 
should  not  women  care  for  looks?  But  it  was  not  only 
looks,  for  Berwick  knew  that  to  nine  people  out  of  ten 
Ed  Hasty  was  a  much  more  agreeable  and  attractive 
person  than  he  could  possibly  make  himself.  Would  Alice 
be  the  tenth?  H  she  only  were,  the  nine  could  go  and 
God  speed  to  them.  Who  thought  anything  of  him? 
Rupert  was  blinded  by  brotherly  love,  and  Madge  saw 
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everything  through  Rupert's  eyes.  Emma  and  Mattie 
were  cousins.  Old  Mr.  Gross — well,  certainly  his  old 
patron  appreciated  him.  At  him  old  "Bingo"  never 
barked ;  but  this  old  patron  himself  was  so  furiously  ugly 
that  a  man's  plainness  might  not  be  apparent;  or  perhaps 
his,  Berwick's,  very  plainness  was  one  reason  why  his  old 
patron  insisted  upon  his  presence  so  continually  at  his 
house,  and  devolved  upon  him  the  squiring  of  his  dame  to 
theatres  and  musicals  whenever  the  occasion  offered. 

Mrs.  Gross?  Why — there  was  an  exhibition  of  his 
infernal  conceit  and  vivid  imagination.  It  was  just  her 
manner.  No  doubt  she  would  laugh  at  his  foibles,  with 
Seymour  and  Hasty,  just  as  gaily  as  she  laughed  with 
him  at  theirs. 

Trump?  He  did  not  know  why  that  rough,  stocky- 
looking  specimen  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  but  certainly 
he  had,  for  he  had  employed  him  professionally. 

At  any  rate,  he  would  not  despond.  He  would  sooner 
or  later  spread  himself  on  some  great  case,  demolish  the 
entire  bar  of  Ellenton,  if  necessary;  dispose  of  Henry 
Bohun,  even,  in  a  gentle,  polished  way,  and  show  to  the 
public  that  despite  his  dull  appearance,  he,  Berwick, 
possessed  a  brain  of  power;  and  the  young  fellow  smiled 
at  the  exuberance  of  his  own  conceit  and  felt  the  better 
for  it. 


CHAPTER  LX 

THE  RESPONSIBILITV  FOR  HUMAN  LIFE 

The  anticipated  brilliant  experience  did  not  materialize 
very  promptly.  In  place  of  it,  Berwick  was  made  to 
realize  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  fix  any  hard  and 
fast  rule  which  will  fit  all  occasions;  for  a  very  few 
mornings  after  his  last  visit  to  the  Bohuns  a  knock  at  his 
office  door  distracted  his  attention  from  the  volume  he 
was  attempting  to  master,  and  Washington  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  an  ill-dressed,  slovenly-looking  man 
whom  Berwick  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  as  the 
former  waiting-man,  Heyward. 

While  as  a  servant  Heyward  had  never  been  remark- 
able for  his  neatness,  the  buflFetings  which  he  had  received 
in  the  years  which  had  followed  his  dismissal  from  service, 
and  subsequent  hand-to-mouth  existence,  had  aged  and 
brutalized  him.  The  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  pre- 
carious existence  were  but  too  apparent  in  his  personal 
appearance  and  the  apparel  with  which  he  was  clothed. 

After  his  salutation  Heyward  made  no  further  remark, 
but  left  it  to  Washington  to  state  the  object  of  the  visit, 
which  the  latter  proceeded  to  do  with  perfect  confidence 
in  the  success  of  the  mission. 

"Heyward'  wife'  son  Joe,"  explained  Washington, 
"been  discharged  from  the  army,  and  yesterday  he  kill  a 
man  in  one  of  these  yere  gambling  dens  these  low  niggers 
does  have  about  town.  Now,  Heyward  'low,"  continued 
Washington,  "that  he  wife'  son  should  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, but  he  ain't  want  to  have  his  neck  crack;  so  I 
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tell  him  he  must  come  see  you,  and  get  you  to  'fend  for 
him.  Heyward  say  he  ain't  got  no  money,  but  I  tell  him 
I  know  you  will  'fend  for  him,  if  he  ain't  got  none,  and 
not  to  go  to  that  fool  Sam  Jenkinson." 

Berwick  remembered  the  days  of  his  youth  and  the  un- 
failing amiability  of  the  weak  and  worthless  negro  before 
him ;  he  also  remembered  the  readiness  with  which  Wash- 
ington had  come  to  his  assistance  in  .  the  hour  of  peril, 
and  his  long  and  faithful  service;  therefore,  he  was 
pleased  to  honor  the  draft  which  the  latter  had  drawn 
upon  his  professional  services.  "Why,  yes,"  he  said  kindly, 
"I  will  undertake  his  defense,  and  will  go  to  the  jail  this 
evening  to  see  him." 

"Here  is  paper  he  have/'  observed  Hejnvard,  handing 
to  Berwick  a  discharge  from  the  army,  wherein  the  cap- 
tain had  endorsed  the  character  of  this  soldier  as  "Good." 
And  thus  having  disposed  of  the  matter  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  the  two  negroes  withdrew. 

That  evening  Berwick  did  call  at  the  jail,  and  the  pris- 
oner was  sent  down  to  the  room  to  meet  him.  It  was 
thirteen  years  since  Berwick  had  seen  the  boy  Joe,  and 
he  could  hardly  believe  that  the  quiet,  powerfully  built 
brown  man  who  stood  before  him  was  the  loud-mouthed 
boy  whose  scufHes  with  Tip  had  so  often  brought  Torah 
out  of  the  wash-kitchen,  lash  in  hand. 

Joe  was  the  first  m.urderer  whom  Berwick  had  ever  met 
face  to  face,  and  it  gave  him  an  unpleasant  impression  to 
be  conversing  there  placidly  and  Intimately  alone  with 
t'^is  creature,  who  he  felt,  before  he  had  spoken  with  him 
ten  minutes,  had  causelessly  and  recklessly,  not  thirty- 
six  hours  before,  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fel- 
low creature. 

The  young  negro  was  now,  it  is  true,  subdued  and 
gentle  in  demeanor  and  soft  of  speech.  He  was  not  a 
repulsive-looking  individual,  for  he  was  well  formed, 
very  strongly  made,  and  his  three  years'  training  in  the 
army  had  imparted  to  him  something  akin  to  grooming. 
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His  face  would  not  have  been  unpleasant  save  for  the  ex- 
pression of  his  mouth;  but  as  that  strongly  resembled  a 
beast's,  it  was  not  agreeable  in  a  man.  His  story,  that 
the  killing  was  done  in  self-defense,  did  not  impress  Ber- 
wick with  its  truthfulness.  The  bruise  from  a  rock, 
which  he  claimed  to  have  received,  and  exhibited  on  his 
hip,  was  not  very  apparent  on  the  brown  skin;  but,  what- 
ever he  had  done,  the  young  lawyer  reflected,  he  was  at 
least  entitled  to  the  representation  of  counsel  and  a  fair 
trial  for  his  life.  His  story  was  that  in  a  game  of  cards, 
in  a  room  of  one  B.  F.  Porter,  the  deceased  had  picked  a 
quarrel  with  him,  and  in  self-defense  he  had  cut  his  ad- 
versary on  the  leg,  after  he  had  been  struck  by  a  brick. 
He  gave  the  names  of  two  witnesses  who  were  in  the 
game,  whom  Berwick  took  note  of  to  send  for  and  inter- 
view, and  then  the  latter  took  his  departure. 

The  session  of  the  criminal  court  was  near  at  hand, 
and  when  it  finally  did  convene,  in  spite  of  all  his  ef- 
forts, Berwick  found  that  he  had  obtained  no  testimony 
which,  in  his  mind,  justified  the  use  of  the  knife.  Even 
a  despairing  attempt  to  investigate  the  character  of  the 
deceased  had  only  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
doctor's  buggy-boy  about  Joe's  age,  with  a  fairly  good 
character.  If  this  was  the  defense,  what  would  the  case 
look  like  when  the  prosecution  had  developed  its  side? 

The  day  of  the  trial  arrived  too  speedily  for  Berwick; 
and,  without  law,  bare  of  facts,  and  quite  disheartened, 
he  took  his  seat  near  the  dock  where  the  prisoner  sat. 

One  negro  killed  by  another  negro  was  not  such  a  very 
uncommon  event  in  EUenton  and  for  the  prosecution 
there  did  not  appear  a  great  array  of  witnesses.  The 
jury  were  selected,  and  among  those  presented  was  Cap- 
tain Robbins.  The  State's  attorney  not  objecting,  Rob- 
bins  was  sworn,  and  a  jury  empaneled,  with  the  master 
of  the  Wildbird  as  foreman. 

The  case  made  out  by  the  prosecution  was,  in  its  legal 
sense,  murder.    The  slain  man  had  been  pursued,  cut  on 
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the  thigh  while  fleeing,  and  had  bled  to  death  before  as- 
sistance had  been  rendered.  It  was  scarcely  any  defense 
that  he  had  been  cut,  not  stabbed;  the  wound  in  a  spot 
not  necessarily  mortal  had  it  been  promptly  attended  to; 
nor  the  fact  that  the  actual  stroke  had  been  seen  by  no 
witness,  save  the  defendant,  who  swore  it  had  been  in- 
flicted in  defense  of  his  life;  for,  from  the  nature  of  the 
wound,  on  the  outside  of  the  left  thigh  and  cut  from 
front  to  rear,  it  was  almost  certainly  inflicted  from  the 
side,  or  behind  the  wounded  man. 

Remembering,  in  the  man  who  ran  the  game,  the  no- 
torious B.  F.  Porter,  and  knowing  him  to  be  thoroughly 
vicious,  Berwick  subjected  him  to  a  lengthy  examination; 
but  Porter  insisted  that  Joe  had  started  the  quarrel  and 
pursued  the  deceased,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  state- 
ment he  was  sustained  by  others,  although  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quarrel  there  were  different  versions. 

Berwick  succeeded  in  getting  the  discharge  from  the 
army  before  the  jury,  as  evidence  of  good  character,  in 
spite  of  the  disinclination  of  the  judge  at  first  to  permit  it, 
and  then  put  Joe  up  to  tell  his  story ;  for  the  two  wit- 
nesses the  latter  had  named  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

When  the  rigid  cross-examination  of  his  client  had 
been  concluded,  Berwick's  own  impression  was  that  Joe's 
account  was  untrue,  and  that  he  had  needlessly  cut  a 
fleeing  man ;  he  therefore  could  not  bring  himself  to  argue 
that  the  case  was  one  of  self-defense.  He  did  think,  how- 
ever, as  the  man's  advocate,  that  he  was  justified  in  sug- 
gesting manslaughter,  from  the  absence  of  premeditation, 
the  only  evidence  of  which  he  contended  had  been  sup- 
plied by  Porter,  whose  miserable  character  he  pointed 
out,  as  exhibited  in  his  first  furnishing  the  inducement  and 
Instruments  for  the  indulgence  of  this  vicious  habit  of 
gambling;  and  then  the  promptitude  with  which,  after  he 
had  profited  by  such,  he  appeared  ready  to  curry  favor 
with  the  authorities  and  to  make  atonement  through  the 
forfeiture    of    another's    life. 
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But  while  Berwick  realized  the  viciousness  of  Porter, 
yet,  above  and  beyond  the  testimony  of  the  latter,  there 
was  a  recklessness  in  the  way  in  which  the  deceased  had 
been  pursued  and  cut,  which,  to  his  own  mind,  justified 
"malice  implied,"  and  this  impression  weighed  upon  him 
and  depressed  him  as  he  spoke. 

If  it  was  not  a  particularly  heinous  murder,  it  certainly 
indicated  fearful  disregard  of  human  life ;  and  in  the 
brief  and  lucid  review  of  the  testimony  with  which  the 
State's  attorney  followed  him  he  felt  that  this  had  been 
shown,  even  if  Porter's  testimony  was  eliminated. 

The  young  counsel,  therefore,  felt  quite  despondent 
as,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  judge's  charge,  the  jury  re- 
tired; for  as  an  advocate  there  was  a  responsibility  on 
him  as  well  as  that  which  was  upon  the  public,  and  he 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  the  accused  might  not  have 
stood  a  better  chance  had  he  been  defended  by  less  scrupu- 
lous counsel. 

The  fact  that  his  services  had  been  given  without  any 
pecuniary  return  did  not  help  the  matter  at  all;  for  if 
given,  the  accused  was  entitled  to  just  as  much  effort  as 
if  they  had  been  retained.  A  life  had  been  entrusted  to 
his  care,  and  he  had  become  the  possessor's  advocate. 
Had  he  been  a  proper  one?  Had  he  fought  for  the  claim 
of  him  he  represented  as  determinedly  as  he  should  have 
done?  It  was  expected  of  the  advocate  of  the  accused  to 
represent  such  a  one's  side,  and  there  was  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  provided  to  press  the  other  conclusion 
upon  those  who  were  to  judge.  The  perfect  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  good  Washington,  the  child-like 
trust  of  that  one  that  his  young  boss  would  not  permit  the 
punishment  to  result  in  hanging,  troubled  Ben\-ick;  for 
he  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  faithful  old  servant  who  had  not  hesitated  to 
risk  his  own  life  in  his,  Berwick's,  behalf  when  the  occa- 
sion had  arisen,  and  who  he  knew  could  not  possibly  com- 
prehend his  scruples  when  a  life  was  at  stake. 
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A  half  hour  passed  and  the  jury  filed  in.  Their  ver- 
dict was  announced;  and  with  great  satisfaction  and  re- 
lief Berwick  heard  that  it  was  manslaughter.  Joe  had 
been  saved  from  the  gallows,  although  to  the  penitentiary 
he  would  go  for  a  term  of  years. 

But  what  could  have  saved  him? 

The  hour  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  as  Ber- 
wick stepped  outside  he  was  joined  by  Captain  Robbins, 
who  immediately  commenced  to  speak  of  the  matter  fresh- 
est on  his  mind. 

"We  did  the  best  we  could  for  your  man,"  said  the 
Captain,  genially.  "Some  of  them  wanted  to  bring  him 
in  for  murder,  and  it  was  a  pretty  ugly  case;  but  I  told 
them  there  was  some  doubt,  and  that,  anyhow,  it  was  the 
first  case  you  had  in  the  Criminal  Court,  and  it  would  be 
rather  hard  luck  for  your  first  man  to  be  hung,  so  they 
agreed  to  make  it  manslaughter." 

Berwick  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  immediately 
tell  the  good-natured  seaman  that  he  should  not  have  al- 
lowed his  partiality  for  a  friend  to  affect  his  verdict.  It 
would  be  too  sharp  a  rebuff,  and  besides  the  matter  was 
ended ;  but  the  occurrence  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the  situa- 
tion such  as  he  had  not  had  before.  It  was  not  that  the 
juries  were  venal,  it  was  just  simply  that  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  regard  for  law  or  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  public  mind  was  callous  to  a  pure  and  ab- 
solutely passionless  virtue. 

Washington,  however,  was  much  pleased ;  and  the  mis- 
erable Heyward,  still  as  amiable  as  ever,  was  completely 
satisfied  as  he  expressed  it  "since  'e  neck  ain't  crack;"  but 
Berwick  felt,  in  some  way,  in  honor  bound  to  disclose 
to  Alice  Bohun  that  on  the  one  occasion  in  which  he  had 
experienced  this  imperative  plea  for  life  he  possibly  had 
not  exhibited  that  fine,  stoical  disregard  of  the  call  which 
he  had  rather  assumed  to  be  the  correct  attitude. 

The  incident  was  hardly  illustrative  of  the  maxim 
"Fiat  Justitia  mat  Coelum;"  on  the  contrary,  it  was  but 
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too  apparent  that  the  personal  predilection  of  a  juryman 
for  him,  the  counsel  of  the  accused,  had  saved  a  murderer 
from  the  gallows. 

But  the  girl,  with  that  strong  common  sense  which 
was  one  of  her  characteristics,  declared  that  she  did  not 
see  what  other  course  he  could  have  pursued,  nor  did  she 
consider  his  behavior  as  inconsistent  with  the  position  pre- 
viously assumed  by  him. 

Even  while  she  was  speaking  to  him,  the  youngest  one 
of  the  Bohun  children,  in  passing  the  door  of  the  parlor, 
stumbled  on  the  marble  block  which  was  lying  near,  and 
Alice  sprang  swiftly  to  the  assistance  of  the  little  one. 

Completely  absorbed  in  his  distress,  she  put  her  arm 
around  the  tiny  sufferer;  and  so  tenderly  and  comfort- 
ingly urged  him  to  be  a  man  that  he  resolved  he  would, 
and  with  the  tear-drop  yet  trembling  on  his  eye-lash  and 
his  left  arm  clinging  to  her  neck,  he  heroically  refrained 
from  examining  the  spot  on  his  sensitive  little  shin  where 
the  edge  of  the  stone  had  bruised  him. 

Strict  justice  is  to  be  desired,  reflected  Berwick,  but 
consolation  is  certainly  not  without  its  attractions  to 
others  beside  the  recipient. 


CHAPTER  LXI 

AN  ASPIRING  YOUNG  STATESMAN 

Ed  Hasty,  it  is  rumored,  had  been  pitched  upon  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Young  Democracy.  He  it  was  who  was 
to  be  pitted  against  Colonel  Everard  in  the  approaching 
primary  for  the  nominee  for  Senator  from  the  county. 
Ed  had  made,  and  Paddy  O'Brien  had  accepted,  the 
amende  honorable  for  the  criticism  the  year  previous,  and 
Paddy  and  the  boys  in  Ward  One  were  behind  the  new 
man;  but  Paddy  did  not  have  the  absolute  hold  upon  the 
ward  that  he  once  had  had.  The  little  episode  in  which 
he  had  before  figured  in  opposition  to  Colonel  Everard 
had  weakened  him,  while  it  had  strengthened  his  ad- 
viser. Captain  Mann,  and  made  Paddy  the  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  latter. 

"The  fact  is,"  as  one  of  the  boys  put  it,  "there  is  no 
telling  whether  Paddy  may  not  sell  out  again.  His 
brother-in-law  may  be  in  need  of  more  assistance,  sure, 
and  who  can  tell  ?" 

So  that  upon  the  night  of  the  ward  meeting  there  was 
still  doubt  as  to  just  how  the  ward  would  go;  but  the 
boys  gathered  in  force,  nevertheless,  and  not  a  few  out- 
siders dropped  in  also.  There  was,  however,  quite  a 
gathering  of  wholesale  business  men  and  their  clerks  and 
numbers  of  retail  employees,  the  former  drawn  by  their 
interest  in  Colonel  Everard  personally,  the  latter  at- 
tracted to  politics  from  their  feeling  as  to  liquor  and  the 
evils  flowing  from  it.  Rupert  went,  partly  because  of  his 
interest  in  the  Colonel,  but  mainly  on  account  of  his  in- 
terest in  Berwick.     Trump  went  by  reason  of  a  growing 
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interest  in  all  relations  and  connections  of  the  Harrison 
family,  and  Dr.  Harrison  went  because  it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk. 

Paddy  was  seated  in  the  president's  chair  when  Rupert 
and  Berwick  entered,  and  near  the  president  was  Captain 
Mann,  who  had  been  made  secretary.  Not  far  away 
were  seated  Ed  Hasty,  Teddy  Wallace,  and  James  Sey- 
mour, and,  just  after  the  entrance  of  the  Gordons,  Dr. 
Harrison  and  Trump  entered. 

"The  meeting  will  come  to  order!"  exclaimed  Paddy, 
"and  the  secretary  will  call  the  roll."  When  this  had 
been  concluded,  Paddy  announced  that  the  first  business 
in  order  was  nominations  for  delegates  to  the  County 
Convention,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  number  of  names 
were  presented;  but  before  any  voting  was  started,  Ber- 
wick arose. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment  in  the  Democracy 
as  to  who  can  best  represent  them  as  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Senate.  It  is  therefore  important,  before  we  go 
into  an  election,  that  we  should  be  sure  that  there  are 
none  here  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote." 

"I  don't  suppose,  Mr.  Gordon,"  the  president  replied, 
with  dignity,  "any  Democrat  would  be  guilty  of  cheating 
a  brother  Democrat.    We  leave  that  to  the  Republicans." 

"Well,"  interjected  Dr.  Harrison,  "if  we  leave  that  to 
the  Republicans,  our  brother  Democrats  who  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  ward  can  relieve  our  minds  by  leaving  the 
hall." 

"Mr.  President,"  obseryed  Captain  Mann,  rising,  "it 
seems  to  me  the  gentleman's  remarks  cast  a  reflection 
upon  any  visitor  who  may  be  present  simply  as  a  spectator. 
The  officers  of  the  ward  have  always  done  their  duty 
heretofore.     Why   are   they   suspected   now?" 

"I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  intention  of  casting  any 
reflection  upon  any  visitor,"  said  Berwick;  "but,  while  it 
is  supposed   that  the  officers  of  the  ward  will  do   their 
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duty,  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  see  that  his  vote 
obtains  its  full  weight,  and  the  visitors  should  now  with- 
draw." 

"It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,"  exclaimed  an  irate 
machinist,  "that  the  gentleman  is  pretty  fresh  in  politics 
to  be  lecturing  you  and  our  secretary." 

"If  the  gentleman  is  fresh,  the  methods  he  is  opposing 
are  pretty  stale!"  broke  in  the  irrepressible  Dr.  Harrison. 

"May  I  inquire  what  methods  you  allude  to,  Dr.  Har- 
rison?" asked  Teddy. 

"The  methods  of  packing  meetings  with  voters  from 
other  wards,"  snorted  the  Doctor. 

"Do  you  accuse  me  of  doing  anything  of  that  kind?" 
inquired  Paddy  O'Brien,  angrily. 

"Mr.  President,"  interposed  Berwick,  "we  are  not  ac- 
cusing any  one  of  anything;  we  are  asking  you,  as  we 
have  a  right  to  do,  to  clear  this  hall  of  all  who  are  not 
voters." 

"If  you  see  any  one  here  who  is  not  a  voter,  why  do 
you  not  point  him  out?"  suggested  Captain  Mann. 

"George  Fox  lives  in  Ward  Ten,"  piped  out  a  weak 
voice  from  the  rear  of  the  hall. 

"You  are  a  d — n  liar!"  shouted  a  burly  fellow,  seated 
near  the  president,  rising  as  he  spoke  to  give  the  greater 
effect  to  his  denial. 

"Mr.  President,  is  Mr.  Fox's  name  upon  the  ward 
roll?"  asked  Berwick. 

"Do  you  mean  to  doubt  my  word  ?"  replied  the  man, 
now  turning  to  Berwick,  with  a  frown. 

"He  has  given  none,  Mr.  Pjesident;  he  has  simply  de- 
nied that  he  resided  in  Ward  Ten." 

"Well,  don't  you  fret  about  my  residence;  I  will  do 
my  own  voting;  and  as  nobody  has  asked  you  to  pay  my 
rent,  you  need  not  bother  where  I  reside,"  replied  Mr. 
Fox,  facetiously. 

There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter  at  this  sally,  and  then 
Rupert  arose.    There  was  a  smile  on  his  handsome  face, 
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offering  such  a  contrast  to  the  rather  tense  expression  and 
pale,  if  determined,  visage  of  his  younger  brother,  that 
one  would  have  hardly  recognized  them  as  related.  With 
a  fine  disregard  of  the  forms  of  parliamentary"  law,  which 
the  younger  brother  had  taken  such  pride  in  observing, 
Rupert  addressed  himself  directly  to  Mr.  Fox:  "Do  I 
understand  you  to  assert  that  you  will  vote  here,  irrespec- 
tive of  where  you  live?"  he  inquired  pleasantly,  but  with 
just  a  suggestion  of  something  to  follow. 

Mr,  Fox  examined  Mr.  Gordon  No.  2  critically;  he 
glanced  at  Mr.  O'Brien.  The  president  of  the  ward  was 
a  well-made  man,  so  was  Mr.  Ed  Hasty;  and  Mr.  Fox, 
himself,  barring  a  little  wear  and  tear,  was  something  of 
a  heavy  weight;  but  Mr.  Fox  opined  that  Mr.  Gordon 
No.  2  could  hold  the  belt  against  anybody  in  the  whole 
push;  so  he  said,  shortly,  "I  live  in  the  ward." 

"Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  the  gentleman's  name 
down?"  inquired  Rupert. 

Captain  Mann  looked  up;  and  as  his  hawk-eye  met  the 
fearless,  genial  gray  eye  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
exchanged  shots,  an  impulse  to  be  truthful  moved  him 
almost  as  swiftly  as  his  keen  intellect  revealed  to  him  the 
uselessness  of  lying.  "The  gentleman  has  not  yet  handed 
in  his  name,"  he  said ;  "but  if  he  does  so  now,  with  his 
address,  I  suppose  I  can  enroll  him." 

Then  Trump  arose  and  made  a  short  oration.  It  was 
not  very  genial,  but  quite  to  the  point. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "this  sort  of  monkey-business 
won't  go  down  with  me  any  more  than  it  will  with  Mr. 
Grordon.  George  Fox  does  not  live  in  this  ward,  and  if 
he  claims  to,  he  lies.  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  men 
here  who  I  know  live  in  other  wards;  and  if  any  one  of 
them  thinks  he  is  going  to  do  me  out  of  my  vote  to-night, 
he  is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  Now,  then,  are  you 
going  to  put  them  out  or  not?" 

James  Seymour  had,  meanwhile,  been  speaking  earnestly 
to  Hasty;  and,  before  the  president  could  reply,  Ed  broke 
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away  from  Teddy  Wallace,  who  was  trying  to  restrain 
him,  and,  coming  forward,  spoke:  "Mr.  President,"  he 
said,  "if  there  are  visitors  here,  it  is  only  right  and  fair 
that  such  should  withdraw,  and  as  my  name  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  I  personally  request  it." 

Captain  Mann  made  a  mental  vow  that  that  should 
be  the  end  of  Mr.  Hasty's  political  career.  The  gentle- 
man was  evidently  too  squeamish.  The  president  was 
disturbed  at  the  unexpected  turn  events  had  taken,  and 
looked  a  little  sheepish;  for  he  really  did  not  know  how 
many  would  leave  if  he  requested  them  to  do  so;  but 
there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  and  he  so  requested. 

Fully  one-fourth  of  those  present  moved  toward  the 
door;  but  Teddy  Wallace  had,  meantime,  been  whisper- 
ing with  the  secretary ;  and  now  catching  the  president's 
eye  he  suggested,  in  the  interest  of  a  fair  election,  an  ad- 
journment to  the  following  evening  so  as  to  allow  both 
sides  an  opportunity  to  see  that  none  but  residents  should 
be  present;  and  the  president  put  and  declared  the  mo- 
tion carried,  with  a  promptness  which  long  practice  had 
perfected  him  in. 


CHAPTER  LXII 
"thou  hast  this  soul  of  mine" 

Ed  Hasty  did  not  and  could  not  know  of  the  inter- 
view between  Captain  Mann  and  Dan  Sullivan,  or  the 
stormy  one  which  had  preceded  it,  between  Sullivan  and 
Balch,  in  which  Balch  had  sworn  if  the  liquor  dealers 
brought  that  d — n  fellow  Hasty  out,  The  Clarion  would 
support  Colonel  Everard,  without  any  regard  to  the  liquor 
element,  the  boys  or  anything  else. 

"Why,  d — n  his  hide!"  he  had  declared,  "shall  young 
Hasty  gird  at  me,  day  after  day,  in  his  miserable  little 
sheet,  and  I  help  him  to  be  State  Senator?  I'll  see  him 
and  the  whole  liquor  element  in  hell  first." 

Dan  had  retailed  this  to  the  Captain,  who  had  pre- 
tended to  receive  it  with  much  concern.  "I  don't  know 
what  is  to  be  done,"  the  latter  had  said ;  "our  friends  are 
down  on  the  Colonel,  but  if  we  can't  put  up  young 
Hasty,  who  are  we  to  fall  back  on?" 

"Why  don't  you  try  Teddy  Wallace?"  suggested  Dan; 
"he's  got  nothing  to  do  and  plenty  of  tin." 

But  the  Captain  was  busy  thinking.  An  idea  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  him ;  and,  sending  for  Paddy  O'Brien,  he 
unfolded  the  scheme. 

"We  must  divide  those  people,"  he  said ;  "The  Clarion 
won't  hear  of  Hasty,  so  he  is  out  of  it.  Now,  I  will  write 
two  cards,  one  nominating  Dr.  Harrison  and  one  Teddy 
Wallace,  and  do  you  get  two  people  to  father  them.  If 
I  have  sized  up  that  old  wind-bag  correctly,  once  he  gets 
the  bee  in  his  bonnet  the  devil  himself  could  not  get  it 
out;  we  will  thus  divide  their  forces,  through  the  nomi- 
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nation  of  Dr.  Harrison,  while  Wallace  will  really  suit  us 
much  better  than  Hasty." 

"But  won't  Hasty  think  it  strange  if  we  put  up  both 
Dr.  Harrison  and  Wallace?"  inquired  O'Brien. 

"Of  course,  if  you  go  and  tell  him,"  replied  Mann; 
"but,  othenA^ise,  how  is  he  to  know  who  put  them  up? 
Suggest  to  him  that  it  is  young  Gordon  working  his 
uncle  in  and  putting  up  Wallace  to  divide  our  vote.  Tell 
him  you  and  I  are  determined  to  stick  to  him,  but  that 
Gordon  has  done  us  up  by  a  sharp  trick;  for  the  boys  are 
wild  for  Wallace,  and  swear  they  will  vote  for  Colonel 
Everard  if  Teddy  is  forced  out." 

Paddy  looked  admiringly  at  the  accomplished  politician, 
and  went  off  to  carry  out  his  behests ;  while  Mann  turned 
to  his  accumulated  legal  work. 

But  the  Captain  had  failed  to  size  up  the  "wind-bag." 
The  "wind-bag"  accepted  the  great  Cardinal's  advice,  and 
"flung  away  ambition"  in  a  column  and  a  half  article  to 
the  voters  and  public,  of  his  own  verbose  composition, 
teeming  with  denunciation  of  the  methods  employed  in 
Ward  One  "to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  and  fasten 
upon  their  throats  the  demon-power  of  drink." 

Balch  cursed  furiously  at  so  much  "duff"  for  a  news- 
paper to  print;  but,  in  deference  to  Dr.  Harrison's  con- 
nections, and  his  own  desire  to  appear  impartial,  re- 
luctantly let  it  go  through. 

But  Ed  Hasty  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  much 
irritated  against  Berwick.  It  never  crossed  Hasty's  mind 
that  Paddy  was  deceiving  him.  He  had  realized  that, 
despite  his  personal  gifts,  he  was  making  but  little  pro- 
gress in  his  suit  with  Alice,  and  he  had  been  chagrined 
at  detecting  what  he  feared  were  indications  of  a  slight 
partiality  for  his  plainer  rival.  He  had  noticed  Berwick's 
rather  unnecessary  championing  of  Colonel  Everard's 
candidacy;  and  now  this  underhanded  attempt  to  un- 
horse him,  through  the  candidacy  of  one  of  his  friends, 
filled  him  with  a  fury  of  resentment;  and  the  good-na- 
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tured.  but  not  very  deep,  young  fellow  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  an  editorial  in  The  Whistle  which  he  would 
hardly  have  published  under  other  circumstances.  The 
piece  which  he  wrote  was  not  pleasant  reading  for  Ber- 
wick. The  allusions  to  the  sanctimonious  young  lawyer 
who  was  pushing  forward  his  own  uncle,  while  pretending 
to  support  Colonel  Everard,  and  who  hoped  to  divide  the 
ranks  of  the  poorer  voters  by  similar  tactics,  indicated 
Bervin'ck  too  clearly  to  leave  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  reader  who  was  aimed  at.  The  high  plane  upon 
which  the  writer  ascended,  as  he  withdrew  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  relieved  Ed's  feelings  somewhat;  and  not 
being  a  sensitive  individual,  he  considered  the  matter 
ended. 

But  the  man  attacked  was  an  exceedingly  sensitive, 
thin-skinned  individual ;  and  by  the  next  morning  Ber- 
wick was  at  the  office  of  The  Whistle.  Fortunately,  Ed 
Hasty  was  out,  for  had  he  been  present  there  might  have 
been  a  personal  collision  between  the  two  young  men. 
Josh  Huggins,  who  represented  both  departments  in  the 
absence  of  the  editor,  with  perfect  urbanity  received  the 
manuscript  which  Berwick  stiffly  handed  to  him. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Gordon,"  he  said,  "we  will  print  it 
with  pleasure;  always  glad  to  correct  any  mistake." 

The  way  in  which  the  mistake  was  corrected  in  this 
instance  was  by  the  publication  of  a  signed  card,  de- 
nouncing the  editorial  as  absolutely  untrue  in  all  its  in- 
sinuations, and  without  the  least  foundation  of  fact  for 
its  publication. 

Ed,  in  his  turn,  was  very  angry  when  he  read  the  card ; 
but  Josh  said  it  ought  to  go  on  the  front  page,  that  that 
was  journalism ;  and  when  Ed  commenced  to  cast  about 
for  a  reply  the  absence  of  facts  began  to  worry  him.  Cer- 
tainly Paddy  O'Brien  had  led  him  to  suppose  that  Ber- 
wick had  put  in  the  two  cards;  but  he  could  not  find 
Paddy,  so  one  day  elapsed. 
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The  evening  of  the  appearance  of  his  card,  Berwick 
met  Alice  Bohun,  and  she  alluded  to  the  matter. 

"I  would  not  have  spoken  of  it,"  said  Berwick,  "for  the 
gentleman  is  a  friend  of  yours  also ;  but  of  course  I  think 
— I  think — "  and  he  paused;  for  he  had  just  said  that 
the  gentleman  was  a  friend  of  hers. 

"Why,  it  was  contemptible!"  cried  Alice;  and  in  her 
tone  there  was  such  an  unreserved  committing  of  herself 
to  his  side  of  the  controversy  as  to  convert  the  incident 
from  one  which  had  all  the  smart  of  an  unpleasant  wound 
into  unspeakable  bliss.  What  wounds  and  blows  would 
he  not  be  willing  to  endure  if  they  won  for  him  such  sweet 
sympathy!  The  fire  in  the  girl's  glance  was  lit  by  the 
injury  to  him.  How  entrancingly  lovely  did  her  indigna- 
tion make  her!  No  longer  cold  and  indifferent,  but 
glowing  in  her  beautiful  anger  and  righteous  indignation. 
And  all  on  his  account. 

The  two  were  walking  down  the  street,  but  Berwick 
could  not  contain  himself.  "O  Alice!"  he  said,  "when 
you  take  my  part  in  that  way  you  make  me  feel  that  I 
simply  can't  live  without  you.  Your  affection  is  too 
precious  to  me.  If  the  whole  world  was  against  me  and 
you  took  my  side,  I  would  count  it  all  as  gain.  I  know 
I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  offer  you  but  my  devotion ; 
but  can  you  not  bring  yourself  to  love  me  just  a  little  in 
return  for  that?" 

Alice  was  silent  for  a  second,  but  she  looked  kindly  at 
him,  and  then  she  said :  "I  like  you  better  than  any  friend 
I  have  ever  had,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  know  myself.  If  I 
was  ever  to  love  any  one,  I  would  love  him  devotedly, 
with  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  He  would  be  first  with 
me  in  every  thought;  but  I  don't  know  myself  yet,  so  I 
can't  tell  how  I  would  feel  for  any  one  else." 

"I  will  wait  any  time,"  replied  Berwick.  "I  will  do 
everything  I  can  think  of  to  make  myself  worthy  of  you. 
It  has  been  my  one  hope  from  the  time  I  first  met  you  as 
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a  girl.    Give  me  but  the  hope  that  I  may  win  your  love, 

and  nothing  will  be  too  hard  for  me.  Indeed,  I  promise 
you  I  will  make  myself  better  and  more  worthy." 

"I  have  never  forgotten  how  you  came  to  my  rescue 
when  that  miserable,  brutish  creature  was  trying  to  force 
himself  upon  me.  I  think  I  know  you.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  you  to  change,"  said  Alice,  gently.  "I  only  wish 
to  know  myself.  It  seems  to  me  I  sympathize  with  your 
ideas  and  I  am  always  pleased  to  be  with  you;  but  I 
know  I  have  some  strong  and  profound  convictions  on 
some  points,  and  I  would  rather  wait ;  for  if  after  waiting 
I  was  satisfied,  then  I  would  never  change.  Now  you  see 
I  have  suspected  that  you  liked  me,  but  I  would  not  en- 
courage the  idea  until  you  spoke." 

"But  you  have  not  permitted  me  to  speak,"  the  young 
man  replied. 

"Yes,  I  know  I  have  kept  you  from  speaking,  because 
I  was  not  ready.  It  is  no  slight  thing  to  make  another 
first  in  one's  life." 

"And  what  must  I  do?  Just  tell  me,"  pleaded  Ber- 
wick, "and  I  will  obey  you  to  the  letter." 

"Wait,"  she  replied,  "and  I  think  it  will  be  all  right; 
but  for  the  present  we  must  still  be  only  good  friends." 

And  yet,  when  she  parted  with  him,  they  were  more 
than  friends.  There  was  something  in  her  glance,  a  little 
more  than  friendly,  and  a  color  and  warmth  in  face  and 
tone  that  Berwick  had  never  known  before. 

What  a  place  the  earth  was  that  evening  to  Berwick! 
Never  had  there  been  such  a  sunset.  Down  in  the  western 
heaven  the  orb  sank  in  a  glowing  ball  of  crimson,  while 
sky  and  waters  rivaled  each  other  in  the  myriad  shades 
and  tones  of  color,  fading  only  to  give  place  to  "the  still 
air's  star-sprinkled  height." 

"Why,  what  has  happened?"  cried  Madge,  as  he  came 
in  to  tea.  "Has  old  Mr.  Gross  offered  you  a  partnership? 
Rupert,  positively  the  young  man  grows  handsome !" 
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"It  is  your  sisterly  generosity,"  explained  Berwick; 
"you  have  given  me  some  of  your  own  good  looks." 

"You  impudent  boy!"  cried  Madge;  "do  you  mean  to 
insinuate  that  I  have  parted  with  some?" 

"Oh,  you  have  enough  and  to  spare!"  rejoined  Ber- 
wick,  gaily. 

"Well,  certainly  something  has  pleased  you,"  Madge 
remarked ;  "but  since  you  won't  tell  what  it  is,  I  shall  re- 
port my  suspicions  to  your  father." 

"Now,  don't,  Madge,  don't!"  said  Berwick,  gravely. 

"Rupert,"  Madge  exclaimed,  in  answer  to  this  appeal, 
"if  you  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  your  father,  I  don't 
know  what  I  will  do  to  you." 

"Breathe  a  word  of  what?"  inquired  Rupert,  lowering 
the  evening  paper  which  he  had  been  reading.  "I  don't 
know  what  in  the  deuce  you  are  talking  about,  Madge." 

"Well,  Berwick,  you  certainly  laid  him  out,"  he  added, 
as  he  turned  again  to  the  perusal  of  The  Evening  Whistle. 


CHAPTER  LXIII 

THE  TOUCH  OF  PITCH 

The  question  which  had  been  precipitated  by  Colonel 
Everard  had  unquestionably  split  the  party  and  when  the 
Democratic  Convention  met  there  was  considerable  feel- 
ing apparent  in  the  body.  The  liquor  element,  having  to 
a  great  extent  the  organization,  had  seen  to  it  that  the 
delegations  should  be  friendly  to  that  interest;  but  it 
was  excitedly  declared  by  many  voters  that  the  ward  elec- 
tions in  many  instances  had  been  farces,  conducted  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  right  or  justice,  and  that  re- 
spectable white  citizens  should  be  treated  in  this  way  by 
the  riff-raff  of  the  town  was  intolerable.  Still,  there  was 
a  powerful  moneyed  interest  behind  the  riflf-raff,  and  one 
which  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  not  burdened  with 
many  scruples. 

Henry  Bohun,  finding  that  matters  were  drifting  into 
a  dangerous  condition,  had  flung  himself  into  the  swirl  to 
endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement;  and  Balch,  apparently 
actuated  by  the  same  desire,  had  also  come  forward  as  a 
peacemaker.  The  question  of  Colonel  Everard's  can- 
didacy and  what  it  meant  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
greater  question  of  the  denial  to  white  men  of  the  right 
to  vote,  and  this  had  brought  over  to  the  Colonel  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  kept  out  of  the  fray. 

Old  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Grey  were  actively  inter- 
ested, and  now  also  old  Mr.  Gross.  Hans  Fistin,  too, 
saw  danger  in  this  overriding  of  public  opinion;  but  the 
protests  of  many  of  these  were  from  the  outside;  for 
comparatively  few  of  the  protestants  had   succeeded   in 
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getting  to  the  convention,  which  seemed  pretty  well  in  the 
control  of  Paddy  O'Brien  and  his  lieutenant,  Captain 
Mann,  although  from  his  own  ward  Paddy  had  barely 
obtained  a  majority  of  the  delegates. 

The  three  Gordons,  father  and  two  sons.  Trump,  and 
Captain  Robbins  of  the  fVildbird,  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting in,  although  Dr.  Harrison  and  the  rest  of  their  fac- 
tion in  the  ward  had  fallen  "outside  of  the  .breastworks." 
But,  in  their  turn,  Paddy,  Captain  Mann,  and  Teddy 
Wallace  were  the  only  prominent  individuals  of  the 
president's  faction  who  had  been  successful,  for  Ed  Hasty 
and  James  Seymour  had  both  been  slaughtered  for  men 
of  the  opposition  better  known. 

Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Grey  had  been  defeated  in  their 
wards,  and  were  furious  over  the  high-handed  manner  in 
which  their  protests  had  been  ignored  by  the  ward  presi- 
dents. 

In  the  convention  Henry  Bohun  had  been  amazed  by 
the  slight  attention  paid  to  him  and  his  suggestions,  and 
had  berated  the  assemblage  soundly,  but  to  no  effect. 
Balch  also  had  protested,  but  had  roared  rather  gently; 
and  the  convention,  under  the  guidance  of  Paddy  O'Brien 
and  Captain  CaroU  Mann,  had  ridden  roughshod  over  all 
protests  and  nominated  Teddy  Wallace  over  Colonel 
Everard  for  Senator  from  the  county.  Under  the  shrewd 
management  of  Mann,  no  set  had  been  made  against  any 
other  office,  and  the  candidates  were  thus  tied  together. 
The  County  Chairman,  a  weak  but  plausible  young  at- 
torney, completely  under  the  influence  of  the  liquor  ele- 
ment, had  been  re-elected ;  and  The  Clarion,  while  de- 
precating the  apparent  set  against  "our  distinguished  fel- 
low citizen,"  advised  that  the  best  be  made  of  a  bad 
business  and  the  will  of  the  majority  accepted. 

Ed  Hasty  fairly  writhed  as  he  realized  how  he  had 
been  used ;  and  Josh  Huggins  added  to  his  anguish  by 
deploring  the  politics  which  had  sewed  up  the  paper's 
mouth  upon  the  only  occasion  it  had  ever  had  a  chance 
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to  breathe.  "Everybody  tells  me  that  now  is  our  chance," 
said  Josh;  "but  you  can't  serve  two  masters — politics  and 
journalism  don't  mix." 

"The  Whistle  cannot  desert  its  own  candidate!"  ex- 
claimed the  editor;  "but  still,  I  admit,  it's  an  awful 
mess." 

"Why,"  said  Seymour,  "Teddy  ought  not  to  accept  the 
nomination;  if  he  is  elected  the  Catholic  priesthood  will 
simply  own  the  city." 

"Neither  Balch  nor  Mann  are  Catholics,"  Hasty  re- 
plied; "both  are  Episcopalians,  and  they  are  the  people 
really  in  control.  No,  we  can't  deny  but  that,  in  this 
instance,  we  are  wounded  in  the  house  of  our  friends." 

Prior  to  this  Ed  Hasty  had  realized  what  an  unfortu- 
nate position  he  had  been  placed  in  by  his  editorial  about 
Berwick,  and,  like  a  man,  he  had  acknowledged  his  error 
in  an  article  which  had  set  him  right  with  the  bulk  of  his 
acquaintances,  Berwick  included.  But  he  found  that  it 
was  easier  to  make  than  to  mend  such  a  blunder,  and 
that  it  entailed  penalties.  He  had  attempted  some  further 
explanation  of  the  matter  on  the  occasion  of  a  call  on  the 
Bohuns,  but  the  ladies  had  not  appeared  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  matter;  and  Mr.  Henry  Bohun,  who  was 
also  present  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  had,  rather  un- 
necessarily, Ed  thought,  expressed  his  great  regard  for  the 
entire  Gordon  family,  including  the  old  maiden  lady  who 
had  been  dead  for  some  years.  Very  excellent  people, 
Mr.  Bohun  had  said,  identified  with  the  city  for  genera- 
tions; the  name,  the  synonym  of  integrity.  The  father, 
an  estimable  gentleman,  the  soul  of  honor,  and  the  boys 
not  at  all  unworthy  of  their  parentage. 

Ed  felt  that  the  incident  had  in  many  respects  been 
unfortunate  for  him,  but  peculiarly  so  here.  He  had 
blundered  where  the  most  exact  movement  was  absolutely 
essential  to  success  in  a  matter  he  had  much  at  heart ;  and 
also  he  was  forced  to  conclude  that,  in  addition  to  his 
private  interests,   public  interests  had  suffered   from  his 
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actions.  While  Teddy  was  his  friend,  the  idea  of  Teddy 
legislating  for  the  community  was  ludicrous.  Had  it 
been  Seymour,  it  would  have  been  different;  for  about 
the  fitness  of  Seymour  there  might  have  been  differences 
of  opinion — about  Teddy  there  could  be  none.  There 
was  no  escaj)e  from  the  conviction  that  he  had  made  a 
fool  of  himself  or  been  made  a  fool  of,  and  must  make 
the  best  of  the  situation. 

The  public  at  large,  however,  took  a  very  different 
view  of  the  matter ;  and,  indignant  at  the  disregard  shown 
them,  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  community 
nominated  the  Colonel  as  an  independent  candidate,  and 
took  up  warmly  the  advocacy  of  high  license.  Mr.  Gross 
was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  citi- 
zens' committee,  and,  not  unnaturally,  from  his  increas- 
ing age  and  debility,  used  Berwick  as  a  crutch.  Dr. 
Harrison  was  charmed  with  the  opportunity  to  lecture 
afforded  by  his  connection  with  the  movement,  and  hav- 
ing absolutely  nothing  to  do  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
the  movement,  coming  in  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to  con- 
sult Berwick. 

The  liquor  dealers,  however,  on  their  part,  were  not 
idle.  They  had  the  party  organization.  They  had  per- 
haps a  little  more  than  the  neutrality  of  the  most  promi- 
nent political  personages,  with  the  exception  of  Henry 
Bohun;  for  both  Aaron  Balch  and  Dan  Sullivan,  it  was 
known,  had  promised  to  vote  for  Wallace;  and  while 
they  stood  aloof  from  the  conflict.  The  Clarion  gave  the 
party  nominee  a  support,  even  if  it  was  perfunctory.  So 
the  contest  waxed  hot. 

Ed  Hasty's  combativeness  gradually  warmed  him  up 
to  active  participation,  while  Paddy  O'Brien  and  Cap- 
tain Mann  were  untiring,  the  latter  bringing  into  play 
every  expedient  he  could  think  of  to  overthrow  the  man 
whom  he  regarded  as  representing  the  very  antipodes  of 
his  own  political  creed.  The  comparatively  few  negroes 
who  were  sufficiently  educated   to  enable   them  to  vote 
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were  sought,  and  as  it  was  hoped  the  managers  could 
be  relied  upon,  Captain  Mann  used  every  effort  to  sweep 
to  the  polls  the  dregs  of  the  black  populace. 

Here,  however,  he  encountered  a  difficulty,  for  he 
found  it  was  easier  to  make  oil  and  water  mix  than  to 
get  his  Irish  constituents  to  pull  steadily  with  the  negroes, 
whom  they  despised,  and  by  whom  they  were  most  cor- 
dially hated. 

B.  F.  Porter  had  bargained,  at  two  dollars  a  head, 
to  bring  up  at  least  three  hundred  in  Ward  One;  but  as 
he  spent  the  last  cent  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars advanced  him,  upon  himself,  not  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  these  materialized  upon  election  day. 

Again,  it  was  necessary  for  Mann's  purpose  to  have 
determined  and  unscrupulous  scoundrels  as  managers; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  secure  such  who  were  also  well 
educated ;  and  in  Ward  One  the  Citizens'  ticket,  which 
had  obtained  the  right  to  have  one  out  of  the  three  man- 
agers, had  selected  for  that  place  Mr.  James  Trump. 
Dr.  Harrison  had  taken  charge  of  the  Citizens'  party 
in  that  ward,  and  Trump,  who  was  now  a  constant  vis- 
itor at  his  house,  had  volunteered  to  serve  as  manager. 

"The  two  men  who  are  to  serve  with  you  are  terrific 
toughs,"  observed  the  Doctor;  "they  will  stop  at  noth- 
mg. 

"I  am  something  of  a  tough  myself,"  Trump  remarked, 
"and  will  have  with  me  what  is  calculated  to  stop  such, 
if  necessary." 

Em  looked  at  him  kindly.  If  he  was  rough-looking 
and  hairy,  he  certainly  had  the  wherewithal  to  furnish  a 
most  efficient  protection  to  any  one  in  need,  and  yet  he 
was  very  quiet  and  gentle  to  her.  Em  was  getting  very 
tired  of  her  life.  She  had  done  her  share,  and  now 
Mattie  must  take  up  some  of  the  work.  If  this  rough 
man  asked  her  to  marry  him,  she  was  going  to  accept 
him  and  try  the  experience  of  being  made  much  of. 
Trump  had  made  his  offer  to  her  father  to  please  her,  she 
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knew,  and  she  was  conscious  of  such  a  feeling  of  pride 
in  the  knowledge  that  this  strength  and  courage  and 
power  was  at  her  disposal,  as  to  be  quite  inclined  to  re- 
ward the  possessor  of  it  as  he  might  desire. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 

THE    FLOWER   OF   THE   RACE 

The  election  passed  off,  after  all,  without  any  undue 
excitement,  except  in  Ward  One,  where  many  matters 
conspired  to  stir  up  feeling. 

Paddy  O'Brien  was  extremely  eager  to  carry  his  own 
ward,  and  Captain  Mann  had  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
defeat  Colonel  Everard.  When  these  two,  therefore, 
found,  despite  their  efforts,  a  heavy  vote  was  being  polled 
for  the  Colonel,  what  more  natural  than  that  their 
thoughts  should  revert  to  the  chicanery  by  which  ofttimes 
the  desired  result  had  been  obtained  before.  But  here 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  presented  itself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Trump,  who,  being  fully  equal,  if  not  superior 
in  physical  strength,  to  either  of  the  toughs  serving  with 
him  as  managers,  quite  their  superior  in  intelligence,  and 
as  utterly  regardless  of  all  laws  which  tended  to  weaken 
his  force  for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes,  was  a  per- 
sonage not  only  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  who  insisted 
upon  a  certain  consideration. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  proceedings  he  had  recon- 
verted the  amended  law  into  something  of  an  educational 
qualification  by  asserting  a  right  to  change  the  position 
of  the  boxes  whenever  he  saw  fit,  thereby  forcing  his 
somewhat  illiterate  confreres  to  depend  wholly  upon 
their  rather  weak  orthography  in  assisting  the  ignorant 
negroes  whom  Porter  had  brought  up;  but  they  were 
conscious  that  they  were  out  of  their  depth,  and  so  sig- 
naled for  help. 

Paddy,  after  a  short  conference  with  one  of  his  ap- 
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pointees  outside  the  poll,  had  attempted  to  enter  and 
protest  ■  against  Trump's  action,  but  had  been  promptly 
ordered  out  by  the  recalcitrant  manager,  and  with  an  air 
so  determined  as  to  cause  the  president  of  the  ward  to 
realize  that,  unless  he  was  ready  to  shoot,  and  that 
quickly,  he  himself  stood  an  extremely  good  chance  of 
being  shot  did  he  remain.  Outside  the  poll  Dr.  Harri- 
son, in  spite  of  his  rather  advanced  age,  busied  himself 
in  seeking  voters,  bringing  them  to  the  poll  in  the  car- 
riages placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  citizens'  committee, 
and  urging  all  in  sight  to  vote  against  corrupt  methods. 

Rupert  and  Berwick  had  tried  to  restrain  the  efferves- 
cent loquacity  of  their  elderly  relative,  with  but  little 
success,  and  as  dusk  closed  in  and  the  hour  for  the  closing 
of  the  polls  arrived,  the  crowd  thickened  and  the  interest 
increased. 

Rupert,  being  obliged  to  leave  for  a  few  minutes,  had 
hardly  gone  before  Dr.  Harrison,  seeing  Paddy  O'Brien 
in  conversation  with  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  decided 
that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  break  the  box  and 
thus  save  O'Brien  the  mortification  of  defeat  in  his  own 
ward.  The  Doctor  denounced  the  conspiracy  loudly,  and 
he  was  rather  irritated  to  find  that  Berwick  refused  to 
wax  warm  over  it. 

"If  it  is  true,"  said  Berwick,  "the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  for  our  people  to  stand  by  and  prevent  it;  but  I 
don't  believe  it."  Still,  there  seemed  an  unaccountable 
delay  in  the  poll;  and,  after  some  whispering  between 
Paddy  and  the  policeman,  the  latter  entered  the  poll. 

"That  policeman  has  no  right  in  that  poll!"  exclaimed 
the  Doctor,  "and  I  shall  report  him.  Nor  has  Mr. 
O'Brien  any  right  to  be  interfering,  and  I  shall  make 
charges  against  him,  as  well  as  the  policeman." 

"What  is  that  about  charges  against  Mr.  O'Brien?" 
that  individual  cried,  as  he  now  pressed  forward,  excited 
by  liquor  and  angered  at  the  defeat  of  his  plans  revealed 
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by  rumors  of  how  the  count  was  proceeding  in  other 
wards. 

"I  said  I  would  make  charges  against  you  and  the 
policeman,"  replied  the  Doctor,  undauntedly. 

"Well,  make  your  charges  now!"  reiterated  the  angry 
man,  stepping  closer,  while  the  crowd  pressed  up  behind 
him. 

The  Doctor  was  a  little  puzzled ;  when  he  came  to 
think  of  it,  he  was  not  able  to  formulate  any  distinct 
charge  against  O'Brien. 

"My  principal  charge  will  be  against  the  policeman," 
he  rejoined. 

Unobserved  in  the  gathering  darkness,  the  mulatto 
lieutenant,  Holbrook,  had  ridden  up  and  overheard  this 
remark  from  where  he  sat  his  horse  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd. 

"Charges  against  the  policeman!"  exclaimed  that  in- 
dividual, in  his  turn  pressing  forward,  with  a  threatening 
look;  "what  right  have  you  to  make  any  charges  against 
the  policeman?" 

Berw^ick  stepped  up  beside  his  aunt's  husband,  prepared 
to  stand  by  him,  while  inwardly  blaming  the  unnecessary 
loquacity  which  seemed  to  be  about  to  precipitate  trouble. 

"What  right,  I  say,  have  you  to  make  charges  against 
me?"  reiterated  the  policeman,  thinking  the  crowd  was 
with  him,  or  the  turbulent  portion,  at  least;  and  being 
not  averse  to  a  little  bullying,  feeling  secure  in  his  official 
position  from  the  fact  that  both  papers  and  the  leaders 
of  the  party  were  for  Paddy's  side. 

The  Doctor  was  now  sincerely  sorry  that  he  had  spoken 
so  quickly,  for  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  complain 
of,  except  that  his  suspicions  had  been  aroused.  He  was 
therefore  at  a  loss  how  to  formulate  a  charge.  At  this 
stage,  however,  he  was  extricated  from  his  rather  em- 
barrassing predicament  by  the  action  of  the  lieutenant. 

While  the  altercation  had  proceeded  between  the  two 
citizens,  no  breach  of  the  peace  having  occurred.   Hoi- 
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brook  had  remained  motionless;  but  at  the  first  angry 
word  from  the  policeman,  the  lieutenant  sprang  out  of 
the  saddle,  threw  his  reins  to  a  bystander,  swiftly  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  stepping  between  the 
Doctor  and  the  policeman  answered  the  latter  quietly, 
almost  gently,  but  with  a  firmness  that  left  no  doubt  of 
its  meaning: 

"What  right  has  he  to  make  charges  against  you  ?  The 
right  of  any  citizen,  at  any  time,  to  make  charges  against 
any  policeman,  and  I  am  here  to  uphold  that  right." 

The  policeman  promptly  wilted  and  the  incident  was 
ended;  for  while  the  Doctor  could  not  formulate  any 
charge,  attention  had  been  directed  to  his  fears,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  James  Seymour  and  Ed  Hasty  ar- 
riving on  the  scene,  together  with  Rupert  Gordon,  ob- 
structive tactics  were  abandoned,  the  count  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  result  signed  by  the  managers. 

In  after  days,  the  oftener  Dr.  Harrison  told  the  story, 
with  that  strange  magnifying  quality  which  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  recounting  of  our  own  exploits  engen- 
ders, the  greater  grew  his  own  part  and  the  lesser  that 
which  the  mulatto  lieutenant  had  played ;  but  to  Ber- 
wick the  affair  always  appeared  a  proper,  gallant,  meri- 
torious and  highly  moral  act;  for  it  was  the  interposition 
of  a  mulatto  between  two  white  men,  and,  against  his 
own   interests,  in  the  simple  discharge   of  duty. 

Holbrook  was  a  mulatto,  but  a  Southern  product  in 
every  particular  of  birth  and  rearing;  and  surely  it  could 
not  be  said  of  this  hybrid  that  he  had  the  bad  qualities 
of  both  stocks ;  for  what  he  had  done  no  white  man  could 
have  done  better. 


CHAPTER  LXV 

ONE  OF  THE  MASS  OF  "SUCKERS^' 

Colonel  Everard  had  been  re-elected  by  a  bare  majority, 
and  If  he  owed  his  re-election  to  any  one  man  more  than 
another,  Jim  Trump  was  the  man;  for  that  individual 
had  proven  more  than  a  match  for  the  two  "heelers"  who 
had  been  depended  upon  to  roll  up  a  handsome  majority 
for  Teddy  in  Ward  One,  The  two  worthies  would 
have  been  quite  ready  to  carry  their  point  if  all  that  had 
been  necessary  was  a  broil,  even  if  one  of  them  would 
have  had  to  be  pretty  badly  mashed  and  afterwards 
prosecuted;  but  they  realized  that  with  Trump  they 
had  to  deal  not  only  with  a  strong  and  active  man, 
but  one  very  prompt  to  draw  and  shoot.  In  utter  con- 
tempt of  the  law,  both  of  them  had  upon  their  persons 
concealed  weapons,  but  they  were  certain  Trump  treated 
the  law  with  the  same  contempt;  and  in  reply  to  Paddy's 
reproaches  one  of  them  suggested  that  he  had  himself 
left  the  poll  rather  swiftly,  considering  he  thought  they 
had  something  dead  easy  inside. 

"We  delayed  the  count,"  observed  one  of  them,  "so  as 
to  give  you  a  chance  outside;  but  when  we  had  counted 
twice,  and  pretended  something  was  wrong  and  would 
not  sign,  that  stout  rooster  said  he  didn't  care  a  d — n 
whether  we  signed  the  return  or  not,  shut  the  box,  said 
it  had  best  stay  shut,  pushed  his  chair  off  to  a  comer, 
and  said  he  would  wait  until  the  Commissioners  of  Elec- 
tion came  to  the  poll.  Your  row  outside  petered  out,  the 
cop  lost  his  nerve  and  we  saw  the  game  was  up,  so  we 
signed  and  ended  it.     If  you  are  so  anxious  to  have  9 
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row  with  Jim  Trump,  I  guess  you  can  git  it  yet ;  but  old 
leather  lungs  seems  nearer  your  class." 

"Maybe  he  is,"  replied  Paddy,  "but  I'll  show  you,  you 
son  of  a ,  you  ain't." 

And,  getting  in  the  first  blow,  after  a  lively  set-to, 
Paddy  reduced  his  heeler  to  a  condition  of  respectful 
silence. 

The  negro  Porter  saw  the  collision,  and  decided  it 
was  not  exactly  the  time  to  approach  the  ward  president; 
so  made  his  way,  instead,  down  to  Berwick's  office. 

Dissipations  of  every  kind  had  left  him  seamed  with 
the  outward  marks  of  vice;  and  being  now  constitution- 
ally opposed  to  work,  he  had  been  for  many  years  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  gifts  of  such  slaves  of  the 
opposite  sex  as  he,  from  time  to  time,  deigned  to  throw 
his  handkerchief  to,  or  such  fools  of  his  own  sex  as  he 
could  trick  out  of  their  earnings.  However,  the  money 
he  had  so  easily  secured  from  Captain  Mann  had  encour- 
aged his  belief  in  the  reascendancy  of  his  star,  and  he 
thought  to  play  a  clever  stroke  at  the  expense  of  a  green 
young  man. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Gordon!"  he  exclaimed  airily  as 
he  entered  Berwick's  office.  "I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  victory'  over  the  ring." 

Berwick  looked  up  without  any  enthusiasm,  and  re- 
plied :  "If  you  are  alluding  to  Colonel  Everard's  election, 
I  voted  for  him  against  the  nominee  of  the  party,  but 
the  rest  of  the  ticket  I  voted  for.  What  is  your  busi- 
ness?" 

"Well,"  said  Porter,  "O'Brien  thinks  he  has  that 
ward,  but  I  have  frequently  told  him  that  he  can't  carry 
it  if  gentlemen  like  yourself  and  Dr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Trump  come  out;  for  the  colored  people  prefer  a  gentle- 
man, or  rather,  I  should  say,  their  leaders  do." 

Berwick  still  remaining  silent,  "Mr."  Porter  con- 
tinued: "O'Brien  approached  me,  but  I  told  him  it  could 
not  be  done.     That  is,  I  told  him  I  was  a  Gordon  man. 
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"Mr.  Gordon,"  continued  the  insufferable  one,  seating 
himself  in  a  chair,  "if  gentlemen  like  you  would  take  hold 
of  politics  you  could  run  the  town,  sir,  easy.  You  could 
get  every  colored  voter  in  the  city  and  clean  out  the 
Irish." 

"I  have  not  the  least  ambition  to  clean  out  the  Irish," 
responded  Berwn'ck,  "and  I  must  again  ask  you,  what  is 
your  business?" 

"Well,  it  is  this,"  said  "Mr,"  Porter  assuming  a  con- 
fidential air;  "I  myself  charge  nothing.  I  supported 
your  ticket  on  principle.  I  gave  it  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred black  votes  in  Ward  One,  alone,  not  to  speak  of 
the  other  wards;  for  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Gordon,  we  could 
not  afford  to  have  Colonel  Everard  beaten.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace is  a  very  clever  gentleman,  but  Colonel  Everard  is 
the  man,  and  he  just  had  to  be  elected,  and  the  colored 
people  realized  it." 

"I  don't  think  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored 
voters  at  the  polls  during  the  entire  day,"  Berwick  re- 
marked. 

"Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  wrong,"  replied  "Mr." 
Porter.  "The  Irish  did  drive  away  some,  I  admit;  but 
I  can  tell  you,  sir,  they  drove  away  none  that  B.  F.  Por- 
ter brought  to  the  polls." 

"They  may  have  realized  that  it  was  scarcely  to  their 
interest  to  do  so,"  replied  Berwick,  shortly;  "but  I  must 
know  your  business  at  once,  or  ask  you  to  excuse  me,  for 
my  time  is  valuable." 

"Mr."  Porter  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a 
greasy,  filthy  piece  of  paper,  which  seemed  to  be  more 
fitted  to  spread  the  plague  than  anything  else. 

"We  are  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Black  Man's  Democratic  Party,"  he  said. 
"Our  idea  is  to  support  the  gentlemen.  Any  gentleman 
subscribing  can  count  on  at  least  five  hundred  votes, 
perhaps   more.     We  leave   it  entirely  to   the   gentleman 
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what  to  subscribe."  And  he  attempted  to  hand  the  pesti- 
lential paper  to  Berwick. 

"From  a  gentleman  of  your  age,"  he  said,  "we  would 
not  expect  as  much  as  from,  say,  Colonel  Everard,  Mr. 
Bohun,  and  such ;  but  I  suppose  you  could  put  yourself 
down  for  ten  dollars." 

"I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  putting  myself  down  for 
ten  dollars  or  ten  cents,"  replied  Berwick. 

"Well,  then,  five,"  urged  Porter. 

"I  will  give  you  nothing,"  replied  Berwick. 

"A  dollar." 

"I  tell  you,  no." 

"You  won't  even  give  me  fifty  cents!"  demanded  Por- 
ter, with  an  almost  threatening  air. 

"If  you  do  not  leave  I  will  give  you  to  the  police!" 
exclaimed  Berwick,  now  thoroughly  irritated. 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  that,  sir,"  replied  "Mr." 
Porter,  edging  to  the  door. 

"O  God!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  went  out,  "this  is  the 
wav  the  black  man  is  ever  treated!" 


CHAPTER  LXVI 

"love  none  have  I  beside" 

The  world  seemed  very  bright  to  Berwick.  His  health 
was  good  and  his  spirits  high.  Trump's  engagement  to 
his  cousin  had  pleased  him,  on  account  of  his  interest  in 
Emma,  but  it  also  evinced  the  fact  that  a  new  and  strong 
solvent  had  been  introduced  in  the  troublesome  Harrison 
question.  Hal  was  still  sowing  his  wild  oats,  but  the 
tendency  of  the  twins  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
clever  elder  brother  was  promptly  nipped  by  a  suggestion 
made  by  Trump  to  the  Doctor.  The  latter  held  his 
prospective  son-in-law  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  acted 
upon  the  suggestion  at  once.  This  suggestion  was  to 
stop  the  pretence  of  schooling  the  twins,  and  to  send  the 
eldest,  James,  in  the  country  to  Bob  to  work. 

"Turn  John -over  to  me,"  Trump  said,  "and  I  will 
make  him  help  me  and  teach  him  surveying;  but,"  he 
continued  grimly,  "it's  hard  work,  and  he  will  have  to 
come  and  stay  with  me  and  rough  it." 

The  twins  were  delighted,  and  the  Harrison  house- 
hold relieved  of  a  disturbing  element,  which  was  thus 
divided  and  confided  to  stronger  hands  than  those  which 
had  been  attempting  to  restrain  it  heretofore.  The  news 
of  this  was  pleasant  to  Berwick,  for  he  realized  how 
worried  his  father  was  at  the  ever-increasing  troubles  of 
the  Harrison  family. 

"That  poor  girl!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gordon;  "it  surely 
is  time  for  her  to  be  considered;  and  if  she  makes  Mr. 
Trump  as  good  a  wife  as  she  has  been  a  daughter,  he 
should  be  satisfied." 
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"They  are  just  suited  for  each  other!"  declared  Madge. 

"I  thought  he  was  rather  soft  on  you  at  one  time," 
remarked  Rupert. 

"Maybe  he  was,"  she  replied. 

Certainly,  thought  Berwick,  this  engagement  has  been 
received  with  pleasure,  but  let  them  wait.  The  house- 
hold had  something  in  store  for  it  in  the  way  of  good 
news. 

His  practice  was  still  small,  but  Mr.  Gross  had  lately 
given  him  some  information  which  had  touched  him 
more  than  he  had  expected  a  communication  of  that  nature 
could.  The  old  man  had  of  late  asked  him,  not  infre- 
quently, to  take  his  place  as  escort  to  his  wife  to  some 
of  the  amusements  he  felt  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  any 
longer. 

"The  fact  is,  Berwick,"  he  said,  "I  am  breaking  up. 
I  have  observed  you  ever  since  you  have  been  with  me, 
for  the  two  years  you  have  been  at  the  bar;  and,  while 
I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  I  have  discovered  in  you 
any  great  legal  genius,  for  I  have  not,  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  are  a  man  of  sterling  honesty.  You  are  not  suffi- 
ciently devoted  to  the  law  to  have  mastered  the  science, 
for  she  is  a  mistress  who  demands  entire  devotion ;  there- 
fore, while  I  am  not  prepared  yet  to  take  you  in  as  a 
partner,  I  tell  you  that  I  have  decided  to  make  you  my 
executor,  so  that  should  anything  happen  to  me  the  com- 
missions from  my  estate  will  be  something  to  keep  your 
head  above  water  while  your  practice  grows ;  but,  if  I 
live,  next  year,  when  you  have  had  a  little  more  experi- 
'-  ice,  I  will  consider  the  question  of  partnership;  for  you 
will  then  have  had  three  years'  practice  by  yourself,  with- 
out which  training  and  dependence  upon  himself,  in  small 
things,  no  lawyer  is  fit  for  great  responsibilities." 

All  this  had  been  told  to  Alice  Bohun,  and  she  had 
stated  that,  within  the  year,  she  would  certainly  give  him 
her  answer.  One  or  two  small  things  had  convinced 
Berwick  that  the  answer  would  be  favorable.     He  real- 
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ized  that  while  Mr.  Henry  Bohun  received  him  with  the 
same  punctilious  courtesy,  Mrs.  Bohun  evinced  toward 
him  a  regard  indicative  of  an  interest  which  Berwick 
had  too  much  sense  to  imagine  his  own  personal  gifts 
could  possibly  have  excited.  The  young  man  was  too 
happy,  and  realized  it  with  a  degree  of  trepidation  which 
he  could  not  drive  away.  In  the  first  place,  he  knew 
that  his  fortune  was  too  extraordinary.  Other  men 
might  have  thought  they  had  more  in  store  for  them,  but 
Berwick  had  been  in  love  with  this  girl  for  seven  years, 
and  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  cup  to  hold  more 
of  earthly  happiness  than  that  which  would  .fill  it  when, 
able  to  support  a  wife,  he  took  this  girl  as  his  bride.  Dis- 
satisfied with  himself  and  striving  to  improve,  he  believed 
that  he  would  surely  do  so  from  such  an  intimacy.  That 
Alice  Bohun  was  a  stronger  character  than  he  was,  he 
knew;  and  such  being  the  case,  as  much  as  he  loved  her, 
he  would  not  have  pressed  her  to  marry  him,  if  he  had 
thought  she  did  not  love  him  in  return;  but  believing 
that  she  did,  although  why,  he  could  not  understand,  he 
looked  forw^ard  to  the  intimacy  with  a  longing  which 
dwarfed  every  other  aspiration.  He  would  make  himself 
stronger.  There  was  one  way  in  which  the  weakest  man 
could  become  strong,  and  that  was  by  training  himself 
to  hold  to  the  right,  no  matter  what  were  the  conse- 
quences. Such  a  character  might  be  sentimental,  might 
be  quixotic,  but  it  could  not  be  contemptible  or  weak. 
He  could  not  change  his  nature.  He  would  gladly  have 
been,  for  the  girl's  sake,  more  like  Rupert,  more  like  his 
father;  for  it  hardly  seemed  fair  that  so  much  grace  and 
beauty  given,  should  get  so  little  in  return. 

What  did  she  value? 

Hasty  was  handsome,  a  splendid  specimen  of  physical 
manhood ;  yet  he  did  not  wish  to  be  like  Hasty ;  he  would 
rather  not  change,  if  it  had  to  be  only  that ;  but  it  seemed 
there  was  no  need  for  any  very  great  change.  Certainly 
he  was  getting  far  more  than  he  deserved.     Where  was 
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the  test  and  trial  of  his  virtues?  Happily,  he  was  spared 
such.  He  would  lead  a  proper,  upright  life.  Clinging 
to  every  duty  and  the  observances  which  pertained  to  such, 
striving  not  to  let  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  independent 
grow  into  a  grasping  after  wealth.  Still,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ant idea  to  think  of  his  being  able  to  gratify  the  fancies  of 
one  person,  and  money  was  a  power. 

"Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal;"  that  had  been  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tomes's 
text  upon  the  last  Sunday,  and  Berwick  had  wondered 
what  the  minister  had  thought  of  it  himself.  Was  not 
his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  the  very  first  object 
of  his  love? 

Berwick  knew  that  if  he  married  Alice  Bohun  such 
would  be  her  place  in  his  affections.  Such  place  she  had 
assumed  already;  but  the  feeling  would  grow;  and  so 
here  upon  this  earth  was  his  treasure  of  treasures,  with- 
out which  heaven  was  but  a  cold  abstraction. 

Was  that  to  idolize?  Who  planted  the  feeling  in  his 
breast,  but  his  Creator?  What  was  there  about  it  that 
condemned  it? 

That  the  physical  beauty  of  the  girl  moved  him  pow- 
erfully he  was  well  aware  of,  but  with  that,  through  it 
and  permeating  it,  absolutely,  was  another  and  a  stronger 
feeling.  Something  he  could  not  grasp  or  fathom.  Some- 
thing which  made  him  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  wish 
to  be  better.  Something  which  could  lead  him  to  re- 
nunciation and  self-sacrifice,  if  only  such  was  better  for 
the  object  of  his  love.  Why  should  he,  in  this  smiling 
world,  worry  himself  with  the  fancies  of  a  morbid  con- 
science, with  continual,  unhealthy  introspection?  To  de- 
sire to  be  happy  was  natural,  and  it  could  not  be  tainted 
with  any  evil.  The  text  was  simply  beyond  him.  A 
merciful  God  could  not  create  in  him  a  love,  with  so 
much  in  it  that  was  good  and  true  and  pure  and  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  better  in  this  world,  to  deny  it  to  him 
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in  the  next,  simply  because  he  had  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  blessing  of  it.  The  thought  was  folly.  But, 
again,  the  thought  came  to  him,  why  should  he  have  so 
much  more  than  others?  For  nineteen  years  his  father 
had  walked  on  his  lonely  way,  denied  the  solace  he  had 
known  and  prized  beyond  all  earthly  blessings,  and  he 
was  such  a  good  man.  Old  Mr.  Gross,  the  more  he 
knew  of  him,  the  more  highly  he  esteemed  him,  but  what 
a  barren  life  his  was,  and  his  wife's  also;  a  loveless  union 
that  was,  surely.  What  a  paltry  triumph,  the  mere  pos- 
session of  a  woman!  Possession  might  be  nine  points  in 
law;  but  it  was  but  one  in  love.  Then  he  found  himself 
wondering  whether,  if  there  was  a  hereafter,  Gus  Hol- 
man,  cut  o£E  hurriedly  as  he  was,  dying  while  he  was 
yet  full  of  hope,  might  not  be  in  a  better  position  than 
old  Mr.  Gross.  And  the  next  figure  that  passed  before 
him  was  the  brave,  patriotic,  unrewarded  Colonel,  living 
almost  alone  his  true,  unselfish  life,  so  full  of  duty  and 
so  empty  of  love.  Yet,  there  were  happy  people,  and  good 
ones  at  that.  There  were  Rupert  and  Madge,  who 
could  be  happy  in  spite  of  troubles,  so  perfect  was  their 
S5rmpathy;  and  there  was  the  Bishop,  supported  by  his 
firm,  unshaken  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  drawing 
near  to  the  end  of  his  earthly  career,  loved  and  venerated 
by  all  around  him  on  this  earth,  soon  to  go  where  his 
treasure  was  laid  up  in  that  life  after  death  he  preached 
of  so  earnestly.  That  was  natural,  he  was  old  and  had 
lived  his  life.  For  Berwick  there  was  a  treasure  almost 
his,  which  would  light  him  through  life.  And  fair  and 
bright  the  future  opened  to  him.  How  could  he  doubt 
its  promise?    If  there  were  sorrows  and  trials  in  life — 

" — yet  so  long  as  time  shall  be 
The  years  will  wake  with  bloom  and  mirth ; 
Come  singing  bird  to  budding  tree, 
Young  splendor  to  the  kindling  earth, 
Undying  lights  of  love  arise 
On  mortal  hearts  in  mortal  eyes." 
% 


CHAPTER  LXVII 

THE   FIRST  SHADOW 

"Berwick,"  said  Rupert,  entering  the  latter's  office, 
"here's  the  devil  to  pay;  our  judgment  has  been  over- 
ruled by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  with  costs, 
and  we  have,  instead  of  thirty-two  thousand  dollars  to 
spend,  three  thousand  to  pay. 

"It  is  a  serious  business,"  Rupert  continued,  as  he  sat 
down.  "We  have  been  terribly  cramped  of  late.  We 
have  on  our  books  some  ninety  thousand  dollars  of  ac- 
counts, but  we  can't  get  in  the  money  and  this  thing  may 
floor  us.  I  would  not  like  father  to  realize  how  hard 
up  we  are;  but  I  have  always  counted  on  this,  and  look 
at  the  result." 

Rupert  looked  pinched  and  careworn. 

Berwick  took  the  letter  and  read  the  report  of  the 
New  York  attorney:  He  was  sorry  to  inform  his  client 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
special  term  and  given  judgment  for  defendant  with 
costs.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  a  copy  of  the  decision,  he 
would  forward  same  and  take  instructions. 

"If  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  against  us,"  said 
Rupert,  sadly,  "I  can't  see  what  is  the  use  of  instruc- 
tions; but  this  thing  will  be  an  awful  disappointment  to 
Madge  and  Father.  For  myself,  I  don't  mind  it  so  much. 
We  can  pay  every  dollar  we  owe  to-day,  but  of  course 
if  we  do  so  we  must  change  our  business  and  stop  all 
planting." 

"Why,  that  would  be  a  great  pity!"  Berwick  replied. 
"How  is  it  you  have  got  so  low  down?" 
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"The  last  three  years  have  been  terrible  ones,"  Rupert 
explained,  "and  in  the  last  ten  produce  has,  in  spite  of 
fluctuations,  dropped  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  value.  Our 
crops  have  barely  paid  for  the  planting  and  harvesting, 
and  men  who  would  have  paid  up  have  been  unable  to 
do  so,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  again  and  again  been 
caught  by  the  falling  market;  while  these  three  last  years 
the  seasons  have  been  the  least  propitious  I  have  known 
the  eight  years  I  have  been  in  business.  If  we  have  to 
pay  out  three  thousand  dollars  we  must  give  up  some 
of  our  land,  and  if  we  give  up  some,  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  we  should  not  change  the  business." 

"Well,  let  me  have  a  look  at  the  decision  before  you 
take  any  step,"  Berwick  rejoined,  "for  I  may  see  a  way 
to  appeal." 

"But  we  have  lost  the  appeal,"  explained  Rupert. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Berwick,  "but  in  New  York  there 
are  two  Appellate  Courts." 

Rupert's  countenance  brightened.  "Why,  then,  there 
is  a  chance  still!"  he  exclaimed.  "That's  a  godsend. 
Time  is  everything  just  now.  If  I  have  not  to  pay  the 
three  thousand  immediately,  I  believe  I  can  tide  over 
the  trouble,  until  the  crop  comes  in,  at  least.  I  will  be 
as  sparing  as  possible,  and  save  the  clerk  hire.  I  will  cut 
everything  down  without  hesitation,  and  if  we  can  get 
through  the  summer  season,  in  the  fall  we  may  collect 
sufficient  to  put  things  in  a  different  light,  even  without 
this  money;  while  with  it,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  wind 
up  and  let  Father  retire  with  at  least  $50,000." 

"How  about  yourself?" 

"I  will  plant  no  more,"  Rupert  replied,  "for  I  will 
have  nothing  to  plant  upon.  We  must  give  up  our 
leases  and  do  a  brokerage  business." 

"But  that  will  make  a  big  difference,"  suggested  Ber- 
wick. "Madge  will  have  to  keep  herself  and  the  children 
going  on  less  than  a  third  of  what  you  have  been  giving 
her." 
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"That  may  be,  Berwick,  and  1  do  not  doubl  it;  but  if 
I  were  not  into  this  year,  I  would  stop  now,"  Rupert 
replied,  "I  don't  know  much  about  law,  but  when  I 
heard  we  had  a  judgment  for  $32,CXX)  on  Madge's  bond, 
I  thought  it  as  good  as  money  and  started  this  year.  This 
decision  has  laid  me  out,  and  when  I  think  of  the  possi- 
bility of  everything  that  Father  owns  being  swept  away 
by  the  elements,  it  seems  to  me  I  am  aging  in  the  min- 
utes. To  pay  those  costs  now  would  wipe  up  every  cent 
I  have  saved;  but  with  care,  if  it  is  delayed  until  the 
produce  commences  to  come  in,  I  may  be  able  to  save 
something  to  put  aside;  and  as  far  as  Madge  is  con- 
cerned, the  only  feeling  I  have  about  the  matter  is,  I 
know,  that  she  would  insist  on  that  course.  When  I 
have  talked  it  over  with  her,  things  won't  look  half  as 
blue  as  they  seem  now.  I  tell  you,  old  man,  you  don't 
know  what  a  wife  is." 

"Perhaps  I  do  not,"  replied  Berwick,  "but  I  can 
imagine.  Let  me  have  the  decision  as  soon  as  you  get 
it,  and  I  will  scrutinize  it  closely  and  see  what  can  be 
done." 

By  the  following  mail  a  copy  of  the  decision  arrived. 
The  Supreme  Court  had  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  on  the  ground  that  objection  had  been  made 
to  the  introduction  of  the  bond  as  incompetent  evidence 
of  a  claim  of  Higgins,  the  assignment  to  whom,  by  John 
Herndon,  had  been  endorsed  thereon,  with  no  additional 
endorsement  of  any  consent  on  the  part  of  Madge,  with- 
out which  the  bond,  by  its  terms,  could  not  be  assigned. 

After  Rupert  had  departed,  Berwick  pondered  over 
this.  The  bond  clearly  provided  that  the  trustee,  John 
Herndon,  could  not  sell  without  the  written  consent  of 
Madge,  the  beneficiary  of  the  trust;  but  this  assignment 
was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  collection,  as  the  pleadings 
plainly  indicated  and  as  the  judge  below  had  considered 
it.  Was  the  introduction  of  the  bond  incompetent  evi- 
dence?    Without  anything  else,  it  was  quite  possibly  in- 
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sufficient ;  but  what  was  there  to  have  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  written  authority  from  Madge,  apart  from  an 
endorsement  on  the  bond  and  the  consequent  making  of 
the  case,  by  two  pieces  of  evidence?  Nothing.  Then 
such  a  letter  and  the  assignment  would  be  each  compe- 
tent, although  either  might  be  insufficient. 

He  had  a  clue.  Before  his  mind's  eye  the  thirty-two 
thousand  again  took  shape,  and  with  it,  what  glorious 
visions!  His  old  father's  brow  cleared  again,  and  his 
partiality  rewarded  with  the  actual  revelation  of  some 
strength  in  the  weakling  son ;  Rupert's  troubles  all  wiped 
out,  Madge's  little  fortune  restored,  Mr.  Gross  pro- 
foundly impressed  and  contemplating  an  immediate  part- 
nership, and  Alice  Bohun — for  of  course  she  would  hear 
about  it — sharing  with  him  the  joy  which  he  felt  in  the 
rescue  of  his  family  from  penury  and  want.  Into  the 
library  he  fairly  plunged.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  as  a 
starter,  was  his  first  authority,  and  by  the  second  day, 
prfetty  well  prepared  to  discuss  the  matter,  he  laid  the 
case  before  his  patron. 

"Reverse  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York?"  the  old 
law^^er  inquired,  with  an  indulgent  smile;  "why,  you  are 
flying  high,  Berwick!"  But  as  Berwick  unfolded  his 
argument  the  old  man  grew  interested. 

"I  believe  you  may  have  a  case,"  he  said  gravely,  when 
the  young  man  had  finished.  "Leave  the  papers  and  your 
authorities  with  me  and  I  will  look  into  it.  In  any 
event,  your  little  dash  is  not  so  bad  for  a  two-year-old." 

Berwick  had  determined  to  raise  no  false  hopes  until 
he  had  Mr.  Gross's  opinion;  but  great  bodies  move  slow- 
ly, and  so,  although  he  refrained  from  speaking  of  the 
matter  at  home,  he  was  not  able  to  keep  it  from  Alice. 
Somehow  or  other,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  talked  to  her 
of  ever5^hing  that  interested  him.  He  would  frequently 
pull  himself  together  with  the  sudden  reflection  that 
there  could  not  be  anything  interesting  to  another  in 
something  so  intimately  concerning  himself,  but  the  eyes 
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which  looked  into  his  invited  him  to  speak,  and  he  spoke 
again. 

"Have  you  not  yet  made  up  your  mind  what  you  are 
going  to  do  with  me?"  he  inquired  one  night  as  he  bade 
her  good-night,  and  for  the  second  he  felt  her  mere  hand- 
clasp tingling  through  him. 

"I  am  thinking  very  seriously,"  said  the  girl  smilingly; 
"but  what  a  pity  it  would  be  to  break  into  those  theatre 
trips  with  Mrs.  Gross.  You  know  you  enjoy  them  huge- 
ly; but  would  she  enjoy  them  quite  as  much  if  you  were 
an  engaged  man?" 

"She  would  have  some  other  escort  much  more  inter- 
esting," said  Berwick,  "but  I'd  have  you." 

"You  might  get  more  than  you  bargained  for  when  you 
got  me,"  Alice  replied.  "You  know  I  am  a  Bohun,  with 
all  the  self-will  that  they  are  noted  for." 

"I  know  that  you  are  a  strong  character,"  said  Ber- 
wick, "and  that  is  what  makes  me  love  you  so  devotedly. 
I  can't  understand  why  you  should,  but  that  you  possibly 
may  care  for  me  seems  to  lend  me  wings." 

"You  rate  me  too  high,"  Alice  replied  gently.  "I  have 
always  realized  it,  and  I  don't  wish  to  treat  you  unjustly. 
I  don't  wish  to  take  so  much  and  give  so  little." 

"Give  me  what  you  will,"  he  urged,  "and  I  will  be 
content." 

"But  if  you  wait  I  may  give  you  more  than  I  could 
give  you  now.  Sometimes  I  think  I  will,  but  you  must 
have  patience."    And  with  that  he  had  to  be  content. 

Yet,  Berwick  noted  that  there  was  a  gradual  change 
in  her  manner.  The  reserve,  which  was  habitual  to  her, 
she  was  relaxing  with  him.  She  permitted  him  to  know 
more  of  her  inner  life,  and  was  influenced  by  his  views. 
The  bud  was  but  just  opening — but  it  was  opening  for 
him,  and  there  was  rapture  in  that  thought. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII 
Berwick's  and  trump's  responsibilities 

The  year  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  Bohuns  departed 
for  Washington.  The  bond  suit  was  well  on,  and  Ber- 
wick quite  busy,  for  Mr.  Gross  was  visibly  failing,  and 
what  with  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Gross's  business  at  the  office 
and  a  part  of  Mr.  Gross's  duties  at  home  and  beyond, 
in  attendance  upon  his  wife,  a  good  part  of  night  and 
day  were  consumed.  Berwick  was  too  deeply  in  love  with 
Alice  Bohun  to  be  affected  by  the  coquetries  of  Mrs. 
Gross;  and,  when  she  occasionally  accepted,  as  an  escort 
from  some  entertainment.  Hasty  or  Seymour,  he  was 
more  than  content;  but  he  was  under  twenty-four,  and 
at  such  age  to  have  leaning  on  one's  arm  a  beautiful 
woman  in  the  full  flush  of  her  charms  treating  one  as 
a  familiar  friend,  was  not  unpleasant. 

"You  see  I  can  be  at  my  ease  with  you,"  Mrs.  Gross 
said  one  evening,  as  they  left  the  theatre  together.  "You 
are  really  Mr,  Gross's  proxy,  nothing  more.  You  are 
very  discreet.  You  always  let  me  see  that.  Now,  Mr. 
Hasty  and  Mr.  Seymour  are  a  little  inclined  to  be  flirta- 
tious. They  do  not  mean  anything  by  it ;  but  it  is  not  so 
nice,  and  I  have  to  check  them,  don't  you  know?" 

Berwick  smiled  grimly,  and  the  lady  observed  it.  "You 
horrid  thing!"  she  exclaimed ;  "I  do  believe  you  are  laugh- 
ing in  your  sleeve  at  what  I  said.  Possibly  you  think  I 
am  the  flirt? 

"Answer  me  at  once!"  she  continued. 

"I    can't,"    replied    Berwick,    "because    I    haven't   the 
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faintest  Idea  what  my  principal  would  say  to  such  an 
Inquiry.     I  am  only  a  proxy,  you  know." 

"He'd  be  a  great  deal  nicer  to  me  than  you  are,"  she 
replied.  "In  fact,  he  Is  too  nice  to  me.  I  don't  deserve 
it,"  she  continued. 

And  Berwick  thought  she  was  right,  that  she  did  not; 
but  then  he  reflected  that  she  had  not  sought  the  old 
man,  he  had  sought  her.  He  had  much  to  offer,  every- 
thing to  one  without  any  sentimental  longings,  and  the 
woman,  educated  to  appreciate  riches,  was  left  without 
them  and  without  any  guide.  Quite  possibly,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  natural  affection  for  a  man  near  her  own 
age,  to  whom  she  could  have  been  a  truly  loving  wife, 
was  about  to  blossom,  the  one  for  whom  it  might  have 
bloomed  was  snatched  away  by  the  inscrutable  decree  of 
fate.  What  was  then  left  for  her  to  set  against  the  oflFer 
of  riches?    A  careless,  pleasure-loving  mortal. 

Poor  Gus  Holman!  How  thoroughly  he  would  have 
suited  her! 

It  was  with  pity,  therefore,  for  both  the  parties  of 
this  ill-assorted  couple,  that  Berwick  ever  parted  with 
them.  His  pity  came  very  easy,  for  he  himself  was  so 
fortunate.  He  realized  now  that  Alice  Bohun  would 
soon  accept  him ;  for  the  first  letter  he  had  received  from 
Washington  indicated  It.  She  frankly  admitted  that  she 
missed  him  very  much,  and  wished  she  was  back.  "There 
are  a  thousand  little  things  that  I  wish  to  hear  of  and 
know  of,  and  some  I  wish  to  tell  you  of,  which  cannot 
be  put  In  letters.  Some  things  I  wish  I  had  spoken  of 
before  I  left,  and  this  you  know  Is  the  long  session ;  so 
If  you  go  North  about  the  great  case  you  must  certainly 
stop  here  on  your  way,  and  show  me  your  brief,  for  I 
do  so  wish  you  to  win  It,  that  I  will  try  and  understand 
when  you  come  and  tell  me  of  It.  When  you  have  won 
the  case  I  suppose  your  brother  will  take  things  easier, 
for  even  a  strong  man  may  break  himself  down,  and  I 
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did  not  think  he  was  looking  as  well  as  usual  when  I 
last  saw  him." 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Berwick  that  the  powerful 
Rupert  could  hurt  himself,  but  the  letter  contained  too 
much  that  delighted  him  for  him  to  be  much  disturbed. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  that  evening  at  the  Trumps', 
Emma,  now  the  beaming  Mrs.  Trump,  also  told  him 
that  Rupert  was  not  looking  well.  "Mr.  Trump  and  I 
both  noticed  it  last  Sunday  when  we  dined  at  your  house," 
she  said.     "Don't  you  remember,  Mr.  Trump?" 

Mr.  Trump  did  remember;  he  remembered  every  word 
her  blessed  mouth  uttered  and  agreed  with  her  about 
everything.  The  Trumps  were  jubilantly  happy,  and 
did  not  care  who  knew  it.  Trump  shaved  every  day; 
it  made  his  face  burn,  but  if  they  could  not  be  softened, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  happiness  that  his  jaws 
should  not  be  like  two  curry-combs — and  so  he  smote 
the  bristles,  daily,  with  relentless  steel.  What  a  change 
in  his  life!  He  who  had  knocked  around  in  a  camp  half 
of  his  existence,  and  in  lodgings  the  other  half,  now  fre- 
quently slept  in  a  bower  of  linen  and  lace,  had  his  plate 
helped  at  meal-times  by  this  charming  feminine  vision, 
who  openly  showed  her  great  fondness  for  him  in  her 
many  attentions  to  his  palate.  He  would  work  the  flesh 
off  his  fingers,  but  she  should  have  what  she  wanted.  A 
pew  had  been  rented  at  St.  David's,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tomes  had  been  interviewed  by  Trump.  The  parson 
had  been  informed  that  Trump  desired  to  be  confirmed. 

"I  suppose  I  must  have  been  baptized,"  he  said,  sim- 
ply; "for  while  I  have  not  paid  as  much  attention  to 
these  matters  up  to  this  time  as  I  ought,  I  know  I  have  a 
silver  cup  and  spoon;  so,  while  I  don't  think  I  am  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  a  convert  5'^ou  would  be  very  proud  of, 
I  put  myself  in  your  hands  and  tell  you  that  you  will 
find  me  much  more  tractable  than  I  look." 

But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tomes  was  quite  proud  of  his  con- 
vert.    He  was  a  thorough  man  himself,  and  knew  one 
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when  he  met  him.  Nor  did  he  believe  that  men  should 
wait  until  they  were  satisfied  with  themselves  to  turn  to 
religion. 

And  to  Emma,  the  good  drudge,  what  a  life  this  was! 
A  man  whom  it  was  not  hard  to  wait  upon,  and  who 
was  as  grateful  as  a  dog  for  the  slightest  caress.  What 
a  watch-dog  he  could  be!  What  splendid,  powerful 
intelligence  absolutely  submissive  to  her  will!  Emma 
now  experienced  what  life  was.  And  the  poor  half-blind 
mother  was  so  grateful  to  the  man  who  had  made  life 
so  different  to  her  child,  that  she  almost  worshiped  him. 
Mattie  and  Lucy  also  were  both  quite  fond  of  him,  and 
the  male  members  of  the  Harrison  family  respected  him 
profoundly. 

Trump  had  become  the  real  head  of  the  family,  and 
a  head  that  it  had  been  sorely  in  need  of  for  some  time. 
He  had  but  one  stern  talk  with  John.  That  was  after 
John's  first  and  last  drunk.  "John,"  he  had  said,  "I  am 
a  great  deal  older,  stronger,  and  tougher  than  you.  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  not  to  drink,  because  at  your  age 
I  drank  myself;  but  I  advise  you  against  loading  up  too 
heavily,  for  Emma  shall  not  wait  on  you  again,  and  if  I 
should  ever  hear  of  your  treating  her  rudely,  as  welcome 
as  you  are  to  my  house,  that  of  course  will  not  prevent 
a  quarrel,  and  an  ugly  one.  I  give  you  this  hint,  because 
things  were  different  at  your  own  house.  Now,  treat 
her  with  consideration,  and  you  will  always  get  it  from 
me.  And  what  I  call  consideration  is  for  you  never  to 
let  her  see  you  under  the  influence  again." 

John  took  the  advice. 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

A  RELIGIOUS  TEST 

Presbyterians  were  in  society  in  Ellenton,  and  a  few 
Methodists,  a  Catholic  or  two,  and  here  and  there  a 
Unitarian  or  a  Lutheran;  but  the  body  of  society  was 
Episcopalian  tinctured  with  Agnosticism.  For  a  time 
the  Church  of  England  had  been  the  established  church 
of  the  province,  and  to  have  held  a  pew  for  generations 
in  St.  David's  was,  in  its  way,  a  patent  of  aristocracy. 
More  uncomfortable  these  boxes  could  scarcely  have  been ; 
but  a  respect  for  ancient  things,  most  praiseworthy,  pre- 
vented a  change.  In  St.  David's,  the  coming  spring, 
the  Annual  Diocesan  Convention  would  be  held,  and 
apropos  of  it  there  was  much  discussion.  And  the  dis- 
cussion was  waxing  warmer  and  warmer  as  the  date  of 
the  convention  approached. 

The  position  in  the  diocese  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
and  of  the  new  pastor,  was  the  cause  of  this.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  laity,  the  clergy  intended  to  try  the  haz- 
ardous experiment  of  opening  the  door  to  colored  dele- 
gates. This  was  the  rumor,  but  nothing  very  definite 
was  known  as  yet.  From  St.  David's  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  were  Colonel  Everard,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Brand,  and  Berwick  Gordon. 

Berwick  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  he  was  con- 
sidered for  such  a  position ;  but  his  father  having  re- 
quested that  he  should  not  be  sent  again,  some  thought- 
less person  had  suggested  the  young  son  of  the  same 
name.  Nor  was  it  until  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Gross, 
elected   from    another   parish,   was   quite   interested,    and 
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James  Seymour  literally  absorbed  in  the  matter,  that  Ber- 
wick realized  that  his  duties  might  be  other  than  purely 
formal.  The  secret  reason  of  old  Mr.  Gordon's  with- 
drawal was  the  loquacious  interest  taken  in  the  matter 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Harrison,  who  had  attempted 
to  get  up  an  opposition  ticket  in  the  neighboring  parish, 
where,  however,  Mr.  Gross's  charities,  together  with  his 
name  and  family  history,  had  made  him  a  tower  of 
strength  not  easily  upset  by  a  moneyless,  talkative  stran- 
ger, for  less  than  seven  years  a  resident  of  the  parish. 
So  the  congregation  of  Trinity  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
rebuked  Dr.  Harrison's  too  noisy  zeal  by  electing  one 
or  two  on  his  ticket,  but  by  setting  the  seal  of  their  dis- 
approval on  its  head  with  a  distinct  scratch.  To  people 
who  sincerely  venerated  their  pastors,  the  denunciations 
which  Dr.  Harrison  and  some  others  heaped  upon  them 
were  ofFensive.  Many  who  agreed  with  the  Doctor  were 
disturbed  at  what  a  difference  vi^ith  their  spiritual  guides 
seemed  about  to  lead  to.  The  perfectly  worldly  view 
of  Seymour  was  the  occasion  of  some  regret  to  those 
who  were  shocked  to  hear,  after  his  election,  that  he  was 
not  a  communicant,  and  at  heart  an  agnostic.  Mr.  Grey 
was  so  shaken  at  this  discovery  as  to  be  inclined  to  take 
advice  of  his  attorney,  Mr.  Gross;  and,  upon  the  latter 
stating  firmly  that  he  knew  of  no  better  guide  than  the 
Bishop,  Mr.  Grey  was  almost  persuaded  to  range  himself 
with  the  clergy;  his  son-in-law  also  leaned  that  way;  but 
Colonel  Everard  and  the  bulk  of  the  other  delegates  were 
opposed  to  such  a  view,  and  it  did  make  one  a  little  con- 
spicuous, if  one  was  not  a  clergyman ;  so  Mr.  Grey  and 
his  son-in-law  remained  in  doubt  until  the  convention 
assembled. 

The  matter  soon  passed  beyond  the  scope  of  a  church 
question,  however,  and  became  a  question  of  race  or 
color  affecting  all  other  denominations;  only  indirectly, 
it  is  true,  but  still  interesting  the  members  of  such  in- 
tensely.    The  papers  devoted  much  attention  to  it,  and 
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here  again  they  differed;  for  The  Clarion,  urged  by  the 
chivalrous  loyalty  of  Balch  rather  than  his  mature  judg- 
ment, leaned  to  the  support  of  the  clergy,  or  at  least 
treated  their  view  with  tolerance,  while  The  Whistle 
drew  new  inspiration  from  the  popular  view.  To  the 
latter  paper  it  was  merely  an  issue  upon  which  men  might 
take  sides  and  diflFer;  to  the  former  it  was  the  opening  of 
a  gulf  beneath  the  feet  of  friends  who  must  be  supported 
and  saved  in  spite  of  themselves. 

In  his  own  house  Berwick  found  it  a  most  distressing 
topic.  Mr.  Gordon  was  angered  at  the  vehemence  of 
his  brother-in-law,  and  disturbed,  to  a  degree,  that  he 
in  his  old  age  should  be  forced  to  decide  between  the  view 
of  Colonel  Everard,  to  which  he  inclined,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Bishop  and  clergy,  for  whom  he  entertained 
genuine  reverence. 

He  thought  the  latter  wrong;  but  it  seemed  their  prov- 
ince to  decide,  and,  as  he  said,  Dr.  Harrison  always  had 
been  a  fool,  therefore  his  arguments  simply  inclined  the 
brother-in-law  the  more  toward  the  position  of  the  clergy. 

"I  wish  to  heavens!"  Mr.  Gordon  exclaimed,  "the 
whole  business  could  have  been  deferred  for  a  few  years 
until  Everard  and  myself  and  a  few  others  were  gone." 

"But  Seymour,  they  say,  is  as  interested  as  the  Col- 
onel," suggested  Rupert,  "although  I  must  say  I  can't 
see  the  reason  of  it.  He  is  not  a  communicant,  why 
does  he  bother  himself  about  it  at  all?" 

"That  is  just  it!"  cried  Mr.  Gordon.  "Am  I  to  reject 
the  view  of  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Tomes  on  a  church 
matter,  and  be  guided  by  an  agnostic  and  a  fool?  Ever- 
ard is  a  consistent  Christian,  and  so  are  many  who  think 
with  him ;  but  some  of  the  people  on  our  side  are  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  any  religion  or  common  sense." 

"Seymour  says  it  is  not  a  religious,  but  a  social  ques- 
tion," observed  Berwick;  "but  the  trouble  with  me  is, 
that  the  more,  disagreeable  and  unpleasant  it  is,  the  more 
it  seems  a   test.     How   unwise,   disgusting,   and   almost 
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irreligious,  to  the  pious  Jews  of  his  day,  Christ's  parable 
of  the  supper  must  have  appeared,  where  the  very  dregs 
of  the  populace  were  brought  in.  What  did  that  mean? 
It  meant  something." 

"Well,  whatever  it  means,  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  I  am 
not  a  delegate,"  the  old  gentleman  remarked;  "for  the 
church,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  last  place  on  earth  to  have 
a  wrangle  in." 

At  the  Grosses'  the  view  was  difFerent.  Mr,  Gross 
supported  the  Bishop's  view  with  weighty  arguments, 
while  his  wife,  on  account  of  her  personal  regard  for  the 
Bishop  and  his  office,  was  pronounced  in  her  expression, 
and  not  averse  to  the  approaching  contest, 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  right  or  wrong  of 
it,"  said  she,  "further  than  this,  if  the  ministers  don't 
know  what  is  right  about  the  church,  who  in  the  world 
does?  Mr.  Seymour  started  to  argue  with  me  about  it 
the  last  time  he  called.  He  said  the  negroes  were  of  the 
same  genus,  but  not  the  same  species  as  ourselves;  but  I 
told  him  I  simply  could  not  endure  to  be  argued  with, 
and  that  I  positively  would  not  be  at  home  again  until 
after  the  date  of  the  convention,  if  he  tried  to  argue  me 
into  his  view;  and  I  also  told  Mr,  Hasty  that  he  had 
forfeited  my  good  opinion  by  the  attitude  of  his  paper, 
Mr.  Seymour  continued  to  talk,  for  nothing  can  stop  him ; 
but  Mr.  Hasty  then  argued  against  him  and  tripped  him 
up  finely.  I  thought  we  had  Mr.  Hasty  for  our  side, 
but  he  said  he  was  only  Mr.  Seymour's  sparring  partner. 
He  was  trying  to  get  him  in  proper  theological  condition 
to  meet  the  church  militant.  And  how  are  you  going 
to  vote,  Mr,  Gordon?"  she  asked,  as  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  leaning  upon  her  elbows  with  her  cheek  upon 
her  hands,  looked  across  the  table  at  him. 

"I  have  not  decided,"  Berwick  replied.  "I  am  very 
sorry  I  was  made  a  delegate  at  all." 

"Surely  you  are  not  going  against  the  Bishop!"  she 
cried. 
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Berwick  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  this  was  a  mo- 
mentous question  for  him.  To  the  heavy,  ugly  man  not 
very  far  from  his  grave,  he  knew,  it  was  a  question  of 
great  concern,  a  question  of  conscience,  on  which  he 
would  take  a  stand  only  after  deliberation  and  careful 
thought;  but  the  flippant  air  of  this  beautiful  woman 
jarred  him. 

"My  mind  is  not  made  up,"  he  said.  "It  involves  a 
grave  question  and  it  must  be  gravely  considered." 

"Look  at  it  in  that  light,"  said  Mr.  Gross,  "and 
whatever  your  decision,  you  will  have  done  your  best  to 
get  at  the  true  decision."  And  then  the  talk  drifted  to 
other  matters. 

The  matter  concerned  Berwick  more  and  more  as  the 
day  of  the  assembling  of  the  convention  drew  nigh ;  but 
for  some  reason  he  could  not  well  define,  he  made  no 
mention  of  the  matter  at  all  in  his  letters  to  Alice.  They 
were  in  such  perfect  and  delicious  sympathy  on  every 
subject,  and  that  sympathy  meant  so  much  to  him,  why 
should  he  introduce  a  possible  ground  of  difference?  He 
had  not  made  up  his  own  mind — why  allude  to  it  until 
he  had?  He  would  strive  to  do  what  was  right,  not 
only  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  the  girl,  who  was  think- 
ing whether  she  would  be  his  wife,  should  be  thinking 
of  a  man  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  do  his  duty, 
whatever  it  might  be ;  for  else  how  could  she  respect  him 
or  he  respect  himself? 


CHAPTER  LXX 

THE   DIOCESAN   CONVENTION 

The  day  of  the  assembling  of  the  Diocesan  Convention 
arrived,  and  in  the  old  Church  of  St.  David's  the  body 
gathered.  It  was  a  most  interesting  assemblage.  Among 
both  the  laity  and  clergy  the  great  majority  were  men 
who  had  attained  the  prime  of  life  before  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  States,  and  who  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  Southern  thought  and  sentiment.  The  bulk  of  them 
had  been  slave-owners,  and  some  had  counted  their  slaves 
by  the  scores  and  hundreds.  More  than  a  majority  had 
served  in  the  war,  and  some  had  risen  to  command  regi- 
ments, brigades,  and  perhaps  even  divisions.  Most  of 
those  who  had  attained  such  high  rank  were  among  the 
laity;  but  not  a  few,  in  passing  from  the  camp  to  the 
pulpit,  had  known  the  day  when  they  had  commanded 
hundreds  of  armed  men.  The  scions  of  families,  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  the  State  from  generation  to 
generation,  brought  now  to  sustain  their  Bishop  a  zealous 
determination  equal  to  that  which  their  forbears  had 
shown  for  the  State  in  former  days  of  peril  and  stress. 
Truly,  to  the  thoughtful  observer,  it  was  an  inspiring 
sight  to  note  how  these  men  sank  all  pride  of  race  and 
birth,  all  sentiment,  all  friendship,  and  all  prudence  to 
uphold,  against  their  own  people  and  the  ingrained  preju- 
dices of  their  race  and  blood,  the  Northern  priest  whom 
they  had  made  their  Bishop. 

And  the  laity,  in  their  inmost  hearts,  respected  this 
loyalty.  Here  and  there  was  some  young  agnostic,  such 
as  Seymour,  perfectly  dead  to  any  religious  sentiment,  or 
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some  selfish  man  of  means  whose  pew  represented  to 
him  private  property  solely;  but  in  the  main  the  assem- 
bly was  composed  of  sober,  thoughtful,  God-fearing  men, 
vho  could  almost  presume,  in  the  devoutness  of  their 
raith,  to  approach  the  communion  table  and  partake  of  the 
Sacrament. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  and  the  Bishop 
began  his  address.  He  spoke  of  what  had  been  done  in 
the  year,  and  of  what  remained  to  be  done,  and  the  neces- 
sity he  was  under  to  do  his  duty,  looking  solely  to  the 
church.  To  him  had  come  from  another  diocese  a  cler- 
gyman, and  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do,  with  regard 
to  such,  but  to  place  his  name  upon  the  list  of  the  clergy. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  church 
organization  which  permitted  him  to  make  any  difference 
in  persons,  and  to  arbitrarily  except  some  from  provisions 
applying  to  all.  If  the  church  sought  to  influence  all 
men,  a  forced  exclusion,  in  deference  to  prejudices,  no 
matter  how  natural,  must  be  profoundly  prejudicial  to 
the  great  work  at  hand.  In  a  moving  appeal  he  requested 
the  brethren  to  approach  the  question  before  them  in 
singleness  of  heart,  for  the  good  of  all,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  Church,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  all  men. 

The  committee  on  credentials  was  appointed,  and  a 
last  opportunity  was  given  Berwick  to  weigh  well  his 
determination.  The  clergy  were  known  to  be  supporting 
the  Bishop  almost  to  a  unit ;  the  laity  opposed  to  his  view, 
with  but  a  scattering  divergence  from  that  attitude  of 
opposition ;  but  there  were  among  the  laity  a  few  men 
of  wide-spread  influence,  well  advanced  in  life,  who, 
whatever  their  own  private  views,  had  determined  not  to 
oppose  too  pertinaciously  those  who  had  been  ordained  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  among  these  was  Mr. 
Gross.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  life-long 
and  devoted  members  of  the  church  who  year  in  and 
year  out,  for  a  period  of  decades,  had  been  appearing  in 
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the  annual  conventions,  and  yet  were  determined  to  re- 
sist, at  any  cost,  the  introduction  of  the  negro  in  the 
councils  of  the  church;  for  to  them  it  could  never  be 
productive  of  anything  but  evil,  and  chief  among  these 
was  the  old  Colonel,  who  ever  stood  staunchly  up,  in 
the  sight  of  all  men,  for  those  principles  which  guided 
him  through  life. 

Berwick  had  listened  to  both  Mr.  Gross  and  Colonel 
Everard.  In  point  of  argument,  he  had  thought  the  lat- 
ter had  distinctly  the  best  of  it,  so  long  as  the  matter  was 
considered  from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  That  the  races 
should  be  kept  apart  he  firmly  believed  was  best  for  both. 
Of  the  negroes'  capacity  for  advancement  he  had  doubts. 
Of  the  danger  to  civilization  which  might  follow  from 
any  opportunities  afforded  for  intercourse  between  mem- 
bers of  the  races  upon  the  same  plane,  such  as  church 
work  afforded,  he  had  a  keen  appreciation;  and  of  that 
absolute  repugnance  to  accept  the  negro  as  his  equal, 
which  all  white  men  of  Teutonic  stock  feel  when  thrown 
for  long  periods  in  contact  with  dense  masses  of  the 
African  race,  he  had  his  full  share;  but  what  had  the 
preaching  of  the  Cross  to  do  with  civilization  ?  The  civ- 
ilization of  Jew,  Greek  and  Roman  had  opposed  it,  and 
to  Berwick's  imaginative  mind  it  seemed  that  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  any  contact  with  Gentiles,  now  to  us 
the  epitome  of  narrowness,  was  very  similar  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  laity,  on  the  present  question.  If  civilization 
was  the  chief  consideration,  why  judge  Caiaphas  harshly? 
Christ  was  gentle,  but  not  weak.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
determined  Radicalism  than  that  of  the  Nazarene?  Was 
not  his  teaching  calculated  to  utterly  root  up  and  destroy 
the  barren  civilization  of  the  Jew  and,  to  force  him  to 
receive  and  welcome  the  Gentile  ?  And  did  not  the  Jews 
realize  this?  Was  not  their  civilization  at  stake  when 
they  crucified  Christ?  To  reject  the  baptized,  confirmed, 
ordained  negro,  to  bar  him  from  the  councils  of  the 
church — what    was    that    but    calling    "what    God    had 
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cleansed  common  and  unclean?"  The  very  fact  that  a 
layman  incurred  some  danger  of  losing  caste  by  opposing 
such  a  view  made  it  appear  to  Berwick  as  indicative  that 
such  refusal  to  cast  out  was  the  right  course,  for  his  relig- 
ious views  had  always  been  impregnated  with  a  somber 
spirit,  and  self-sacrifice  had  ever  seemed  to  him  a  requisite 
of  true  religion.  Had  he  been  devoid  of  all  religious 
feeling  he  would  not  have  hesitated  an  instant,  but  he  was 
not.  He  believed  in  a  divine  revelation,  and  struggled 
to  hold  to  his  belief.  Anything  like  a  compromise  with 
his  conscience  he  recognized  would  sweep  away  every 
vestige  of  his  faith,  and  he  therefore  keenly  sympathized 
with  the  priests,  rallying  around  their  Bishop  in  defiance 
of  family  ties,  old  associations,  prejudices,  and  calls  of 
race ;  for  he  believed  that  with  them  also  it  was  a  question 
of  duty  at  any  cost.  Then  lastly  there  came  dimly  into 
his  mind  the  reflection  that  as  the  muscles  must  be  exer- 
cised to  give  the  body  health  and  life  and  the  power  which 
moves  the  mind  to  give  us  mentai  strength,  so  the  re- 
ligious impulse,  the  development  of  that  which  may  be 
stirring  within  us  against  our  own  interest,  but  for  hu- 
manity, must  be  given  free  play,  must  be  exercised,  cul- 
tivated, developed,  irrespective  of  the  apparent  injury  to 
ourselves.  That  we  should  not  seek  to  see  the  end,  but 
should  manfully  assume  every  responsibility  imposed  upon 
us  as  free  agents,  taught  to  love  our  neighbors  as  our- 
selves. Yet  as  he  pondered  over  these  matters,  through  all 
his  meditation  one  thought  beat  continually  upon  his  brain, 
with  a  steady  repetition  that  almost  unsettled  his  resolve, 
"What  would  Alice  Bohun  think?" 

A  paltry  Christian  he  was,  he  knew;  for  as  he  thought 
of  his  duty  he  felt  that  heaven  would  be  no  heaven  to 
him  without  her.  Every  aspiration,  every  hope,  every 
glance  toward  the  future  took  in  this  girl.  What  would 
he  do  without  her  sympathy  and  the  dream  of  her  love, 
now  on  the  eve  of  realization?  If  he  lost  it,  he  would 
not  die.     He  could  live  without  it,  he  knew  that;  for  his 
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sense  of  duty  had  been  too  thoroughly  fixed  by  his  parent 
for  him  to  refuse  to  face  life  and  its  responsibilities,  no 
matter  what  his  lot  was;  but  to  give  up  Alice  Bohun  was 
worse  than  death.  Why,  then,  should  he  hesitate  to 
secure  himself  by  taking  the  side  wherein  there  was  no  risk. 

Because  as  powerfully  as  the  flesh  and  its  calls  drew 
him  to  her,  as  strongly  as  he  was  enamored  of  the  soft 
brown  hair  he  longed  to  caress,  of  the  beautiful  eyes  that 
held  his  own  in  their  kindly  glance,  of  the  mouth  he  fain 
would  kiss  for  the  kind  words  it  fashioned  for  him,  and 
the  graceful  form  which  her  will  had  almost  put  within 
his  arms — there  was  something  else  which  moved  him  at 
every  thought  of  the  girl.  Alice  must  have  him  at  his 
best.  'Twas  little  enough  she  would  get  even  with  that. 
At  the  least  she  must  get  a  man.  One  with  some  strength, 
some  convictions,  some  courage,  some  purpose,  some  soul. 
Some  one  she  could  respect  and  lean  on,  as  well  as  love. 
He  could  not  win  such  a  heart  by  a  feeble  surrender  of  a 
conviction.  And  what  would  it  be  if  he  gave  way?  The 
strong  may  bend  occasionally,  but  the  only  safety  for  the 
weak  is  in  the  absolute  refusal  to  surrender  principle. 
Once  the  weak  man  lets  go  his  hold  on  principle  he 
speedily  sinks.  The  strong  may  slip  off  and  yet  may 
cleave  their  way  back  to  the  life  raft  through  the  seething 
waters,  but  the  salvation  of  the  weak  is  to  hold  on  firmly 
with  all  their  strength. 

He  knew  he  was  weak. 

What  had  he  ever  been  called  upon  heretofore  to  give 
up? 

Nothing. 

He  tried  to  frame  some  argument  appropriate  to  the 
tribunal  beyond  the  grave — he  could  frame  none.  The 
brotherly  love  which  pushed  the  negro  out  of  the  councils 
of  the  church,  which  suggested  to  him  to  get  to  heaven 
on  another  road,  so  to  speak,  probably  was  true  worldly 
wisdom ;  but  that  should  not  surprise  one,  for  were  we 
not  told  that  "the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser,  in  their 
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generation,  than  the  children  of  light?"  Berwick  believed 
that  Colonel  Everard  and  many  others  who  opposed  the 
Bishop  were  absolutely  sincere;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  imagine  Christ  instructing  the  Apostles  to  keep 
the  colored  people  out  of  the  church;  and  while  others 
might  retain  their  religious  convictions  and  hold  to  this 
view,  he  knew  that  with  it  once  entertained  by  him  must 
vanish  his  belief  in  the  church  as  representative  of  Christ. 
Yet,  it  was  very  hard  for  him.  If  others  saw  it  difEerently 
it  was  no  wrong  for  them ;  but  he  could  not  see  it  but  as 
a  disagreeable,  repulsive  duty  which  demanded  of  him  a 
sacrifice  of  his  inclinations. 

If  a  Christian  might  choose  his  trials,  he  would  surely 
pass  this  one  and  select  something  more  noble,  some  heroic 
act  of  self-sacrifice.  This  was  so  small,  so  paltry,  and 
yet  there  it  stood,  enveloping  his  faith,  while  it  threatened 
every  earthly  hope. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through  his 
brain  as  he  listened  to  the  debate  through  the  first  day. 

That  some  outsiders  who  favored  the  introduction  of 
the  negro  were  thoughtless,  was  not  to  be  doubted;  and 
one  publication  at  least,  which  appeared  in  the  public 
press,  aimed  at  Colonel  Everard,  smacked  so  much  of 
politics  as  to  suggest  the  author  at  once.  The  publica- 
tion in  question  was  a  card  from  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent which  appeared  in  The  Whistle  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day's  session.  The  writer  paid  quite  a 
tribute  to  the  leaders  of  the  laity,  and  credited  them  with 
sincerity  in  their  fear  of  negro  domination  if  once  the  bars 
were  let  down;  but  suggested  that  these  fears  were  un- 
worthy of  men  having  in  their  ranks  such  able  Christian 
leaders  as  the  laity  undoubtedly  possessed.  Suppose  that 
the  negroes  did  rush  into  Christ's  fold  from  the  highways 
and  the  byways  and  the  hedges,  in  such  immense  num- 
bers as  almost  to  break  the  fence,  was  it  not  that  which 
missions  sought  to  accomplish ;  and  if,  in  their  yearning  to 
be  followers  of  Christ,  they  came  in  such  embarrassing 
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numbers  as  to  threaten  to  swamp  the  management,  still 
could  not  the  ingenuity  of  some  pious  white  layman  be 
depended  upon  to  prepare  an  ecclesiastical  separate  ballot- 
box  law  whereby  the  colored  brother  could  be  convinced 
that  "in  numbers  alone,  there  is  not  always  strength?" 

Such  a  communication,  as  witty  as  it  was,  could  not, 
however,  possibly  affect  the  men  who  were  earnestly 
interested  in  this  matter;  and  upon  this  second  day  the 
debate  continued  as  to  whether  the  convention  was  or- 
ganized or  not ;  for  if  it  were  the  Reverend  Thomas  Clin- 
ton was  a  member. 

What  a  painful  contention  it  was! 

The  good  Bishop! — one  could  see  how  acutely  he  felt 
it,  as,  against  the  convictions  of  his  dearest  friends,  he 
clung  to  his  belief  and  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it. 

How  distressing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  sup- 
porting him  loyally  in  absolute  opposition  to  the  great 
bulk  of  their  parishioners! 

How  hard  for  these  same  parishioners  to  have  to  guard 
against  what  they  deemed  the  mistaken  zeal  of  their 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters! 

But,  meantime,  what  must  have  been  the  thoughts  of 
the  individual  who  sat  there  absolutely  silent  through  all 
the  war  which  waged  over  him,  patiently  awaiting  the 
result ! 

The  debate  at  last  was  ended,  and  the  Bishop  finally 
ruled  the  convention  organized. 

As  he  announced  his  decision,  a  venerable  figure  of 
national  reputation  arose,  and  the  delegates  of  an  entire 
parish  seceded,  others  followed,  and  among  them  Colonel 
Everard  and  Mr.  Grey,  and  the  latter's  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Brand,  moved  out  quietly;  but  Berwick  had  made  his 
decision  and  he  remained.  His  conviction  was  that 
whatever  others  might  do,  and  he  judged  them  not,  it 
was  impossible  for  him,  the  creature,  while  striving  to 
approach  the  Almighty,  to  push  any  one  else  away  who 
might  seek  the  Creator  in  humble  supplication.     Such  ex- 
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elusion  might  suit  any  earthly  organization,  but  not 
the  church;  for  that  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  was 
of  divine  origin  and  that  belief  he  was  unwilling  to  give 
up,  however  weakly  he  still  held  it. 


CHAPTER  LXXI 

AN  OLD  man's  darling 

No  member  of  his  household  questioned  Berwick.  His 
action  was  not  alluded  to;  but  when  a  little  time  had 
elapsed  and  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  reflect,  the 
question  would  come  into  his  mind,  had  he  acted  wisely? 
Had  he  not  put  his  happiness  in  peril  for  an  abstract  idea? 
True,  the  Bishop's  action  was  one  which  severed  ties  and 
displaced  the  affections  of  a  lifetime;  but,  then,  the 
Bishop  had  lived  his  life,  and  so  had  Mr.  Gross.  Both 
were  at  the  period  when  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
"lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt;"  but  he,  Berwick,  if  he  lay 
not  up  his  treasure  on  earth,  would  he  get  such  treasure 
in  heaven?  He  might  try  and  do  his  duty,  but  there 
was  no  room  in  his  heart  for  any  other  treasure  than  the 
one  which  the  earth  held  for  him. 

His  old  patron,  meanwhile,  was  rapidly  failing;  so 
much  so  that  he  now  attended  his  office  quite  irregularly; 
and  Berwick  was  hardly  surprised,  the  day  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  convention,  to  hear  that  Mr.  Gross  was 
quite  unwell. 

Mrs.  Gross  wrote  to  him,  telling  him  that  Mr.  Gross 
had  insisted  upon  her  keeping  an  engagement  which  she 
had  made,  but  that  she  had  only  consented  to  do  so 
on  condition  that  his  confidential  clerk  and  adviser  was 
free  to  spend  the  evening  with  her  lord  and  master.  If 
Berw-ick  could  not  come  to  tea  and  remain  until  her 
return,  she  would  break  her  engagement. 

Berwick  went. 
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At  the  tea  table  Berwick  met  only  his  host  and  hostess 
and  Ed  Hasty. 

"Mr.  Gross,  I  don't  think  your  confidential  clerk  alto- 
gether approves  of  my  desertion  of  you,"  Mrs.  Gross  ob- 
served.    "See  how  solemn  he  is." 

"Perhaps  he  wishes  to  change  places  with  Hasty,"  ob- 
served the  old  man,  heroically  trying  to  assume  a  gaiety 
which  sat  but  grimly  on  the  features  where  death  had 
already  set  his  unmistakable  seal. 

"Well,  Mr.  Hasty,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "if  you  think 
you  could  spend  a  more  profitable  evening  with  Mr. 
Gross,  I  might  try  and  persuade  Mr.  Gordon  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  theatre;  he  is  very  accommodating." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Ed;  "but  it  would  be  rather 
hard  on  Mr.  Gross  to  take  from  him  a  kindred  spirit  of 
the  profound  science  of  the  law  and  give  him  something 
so  superficial  as  a  newspaper  man.  However,  dispose  of 
me  as  is  your  pleasure." 

"I  will  spare  Mr.  Gross  his  solemn  clerk,  then,"  the 
lady  said. 

"You  are  a  peculiar  fellow,  Gordon,"  the  old  man 
observed,  as  his  wife  and  her  escort  departed ;  "you  really 
seem  just  as  content  to  spend  an  evening  with  a  dull,  half 
dead  old  man  as  to  go  out  with  a  bright  and  vivacious 
young  woman  to  witness  a  play." 

"I  do  not  always  feel  like  amusement,"  Berwick  re- 
plied, "and  expect  I  would  make  a  very  dull  companion 
for  Mrs.  Gross.  Besides,  you  have  befriended  me,  and  I 
would  lack  ordinary  gratitude  if  I  did  not  show  my 
appreciation  of  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man  sadly,  "if  you  live  long 
enough  you  will  find  your  dullness  will  probably  increase 
with  your  years.  Ah,  my  son !  I  am  afraid  everything  we 
strive  for  in  this  world  turns  to  ashes  when  we  once  gain 
it.  I  am  rich,  but  what  pleasure  does  that  afford  me 
now — only  the  pleasure  to  give.  I  give  my  wife,  freely, 
what  she  desires.     I  long  to  see  her  happy,  but  I  sadly 
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realize  that  I  cannot,  as  a  companion,  enjoy  her  pleasures 
with  her;  my  afFection  must,  perforce,  therefore  be  more 
of  a  parent's  than  a  husband's.  When  I  sometimes  com- 
pare myself  with  Everard,  I  wonder  if,  at  the  bottom, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say,  at  the  top,  his  quixotic  ideas  may 
not  contain  the  germ  of  the  truest  wisdom.  I  have  dif- 
fered with  Everard  continually,  all  through  my  life,  but 
he  frequently  has  convinced  me  of  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  and  always  shakes  my  belief  In  my  own  when  in 
conflict  with  his.  We  were  at  college  together.  He  is 
to-day  a  poor,  lonely  old  widower ;  but  he  has,  all  through 
life,  clung  to  his  ideal;  while  with  me  the  cares  and  de- 
ceitfulness  of  riches  have,  I  fear,  choked  'the  Word'  some- 
what." 

"You  have  taken  a  stand  on  this  church  question  where 
you  have  nothing  to  gain,"  Berwick  interposed. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  shall  too  soon  be  before 
my  Maker  for  me  to  be  willing  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  mortal,  black  or  white,  who  seeks  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  the  Life ;  but  Everard,  I  am  confident,  is  influenced 
by  just  as  Christian  a  motive  in  his  opposition.  After 
all,  when  I  narrow  it  down,  perhaps  I  am  thinking  of 
myself  and  how  my  action  will  aflFect  me;  he  is  thinking 
of  humanity  and  how  his  action  will  affect  it  in  the 
broadest  extent.  To  Everard,  cut  off  from  family  ties, 
his  church  and  his  State  have  become  the  special  objects 
of  an  absorbing  love.  I  do  believe  that  in  leaving  the 
convention  yesterday  he  suffered  a  pang  second  only  to 
that  which  he  experienced  when  he  lost  his  young  wife, 
years  ago.  Everard's  wife  died  when  he  was  quite  a 
young  man.  She  died  a  bride  of  a  few  months,  and  she 
has  ever  remained  the  one  woman  of  his  life.  He  has 
been  content  to  go  through  life,  childless,  to  retain  that 
hope  of  reunion  in  all  It  was  to  him  when  his  love  was 
flesh  and  blood.  May  not  his  Maker  reward  his  con- 
stancy? Who  placed  In  his  soul  that  hope?  God  would 
not  create  it  to  deny  It,  after  he  has  so  faithfully  lived 
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up  to  it.  Do  you  think  that  possible?  No,  he  shall  in 
no  wise  lose  his  reward ;  but  I  sacrificed  that  hope  for  the 
vainer  one  of  a  boy,  to  bear  my  name  and  continue  these 
shadows."  And  as  he  spoke  the  old  man  waved  his  hand 
toward  the  shades  of  his  gone  forbears  which  glared  out 
from  their  gilded  frames  along  the  walls. 

"I  will  leave  my  young  wife  shortly,"  he  continued, 
"and  what  will  her  life  be  then?  I  know  not;  but  she 
has  been  a  good  wife  to  me,  and  I  would  despise  myself, 
my  young  friend,  if  I  sought  to  prevent  her  from  yielding 
to  the  natural  impulse  which  draws  youth  to  youth.  I 
will  not  meanly  veil  a  feeling  of  jealousy  with  any  pre- 
tended extravagant  affection  for  my  daughter  or  desire  to 
protect  my  wife.  No,  if  she  desires  to  share  her  fortune 
I  shall  leave  her,  with  another,  she  shall  have  the  right 
to  do  so;  but  I  shall  put  you,  in  her  reach,  as  a  friend; 
for  in  your  integrity  I  have  the  greatest  confidence.  I  am 
thinking  of  making  you  my  executor  with  her;  so  that 
in  case  she  does  marry,  during  her  life  she  shall  neverthe- 
less have  one  proper  adviser.  By  my  present  testament 
she  may  will  her  property  as  she  pleases.  When  I  drew 
up  that  I  had  the  idea  that  there  was  no  selfishness  in 
preserving  it  for  her  own  use  during  her  life,  but  I  will 
not  even  do  that;  I  have  told  her  that  I  will  make  it  a 
free  gift,  and  I  will  do  so,  and  I  shall  also  remember  you 
and  our  relations  in  the  office.  How  soon  I  am  going, 
Ben\'ick,  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  not  long  for  here.  Next 
week  we  will  leave  this  place  for  a  change  of  climate,  but 
I  don't  expect  much  from  it.  I  feel  I  have  about  reached 
the  allotted  span,  and  I  am  preparing  for  the  summons." 


CHAPTER  LXXII 
"when  men  re\ile  you" 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  Grosses, 
with  all  his  papers  carefully  arranged  Berwick  boarded 
the  Northern  train.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  State 
of  New  York  to  argue  his  great  bond  case,  and  his  in- 
terest in  the  work  upon  it,  which  had  occupied  him 
closely  for  the  last  month  and  more,  and  promised  to 
reward  him  with  the  intense  satisfaction  which  attends 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  that  which  is  difficult, 
had  absorbed  his  attention. 

The  car  was  crowded,  for  it  was  the  hour  at  which 
many  residents  of  the  suburbs  were  returning  from  morn- 
ing shopping  and  work,  and  these  monopolized  the  seats. 
Almost  every  seat  was  occupied.  With  their  backs  to 
the  unlocked  door,  two  occupants  appeared  in  every  seat 
save  two — one  near  the  door  and  one  at  the  other  end 
of  the  car.  These  two  seats  were  each  occupied  by  one 
person  of  color.  The  negro  who  sat  in  the  more  distant 
seat  was  of  the  commonest  type,  black,  low-browed, 
woolly,  ape-like  and  dirty;  the  occupant  of  the  nearer 
seat  was  soberly  but  neatly  dressed,  and  his  linen  was 
irreproachable.  A  lady  with  a  small  parcel  had  preceded 
Berwick  in  his  entrance  to  the  car.  She  was  middle-aged, 
a  rather  faded,  tired-looking  personage,  but  she  seemed 
unwilling  to  sit  down  by  a  colored  man,  and  so  remained 
standing.  As  Berwick  entered  behind  her,  the  colored 
man  near  the  door,  hearing  it  open,  turned  and  saw  her 
standing.  His  quiet  glance  took  in  the  situation.  He 
realized  that  she  was  standing  because  she  was  unwilling 
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to  sit  down  in  the  vacant  seat  beside  him;  and  without 
waiting  for  any  one  else  to  move,  without  any  obsequious- 
ness, without  any  affectation,  without  any  parade,  and  in 
the  finest  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy,  he  at  once  arose, 
took  up  his  parcels,  and  carrying  them  with  him  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  car  and  took  his  seat  in  the  un- 
occupied seat  beside  the  negro.  It  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Clinton  who  vacated  the  seat ;  and  his  face  as  he  arose  and 
walked  slowly  up  the  car  was  as  impassive  as  it  had 
appeared  all  through  the  debate  of  which  he  had  of  late 
been  the  subject.  It  had  appeared  sufficient  to  this 
Christian  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  do  an  act  of 
courtesy  and  kindness.  The  fact  that  it  was  to  be  done 
to  one  who  looked  down  upon  him  did  not  apparently 
affect  him  in  the  slightest.  His  breadth  of  mind  and  lib- 
erality of  thought  put  him  on  a  par  with  the  best  product 
of  any  civilization.  His  humility  was  truly  Christian. 
The  fact  that  his  consideration  might  not  be  as  fully  ap- 
preciated is  it  deserved  to  be,  did  not  apparently  weigh 
in  the  mind  of  the  man  one  instant.  It  was  a  small  thing; 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  or  rather  the  absence 
of  any  manner  at  all,  excited  Berwick's  attention.  It  was 
well  worthy  of  a  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
It  exhibited  a  calm,  serene  and  gentle,  but  strong  soul, 
raised  above  the  contemplation  of  small  and  petty  ideas. 
It  seemed  to  Berwick  to  justif}'^  him  in  his  adherence  to 
the  Bishop's  view.  Surely  such  a  one,  living  so  strictly 
up  to  the  rules  of  Christian  life,  should  not  be  pushed  out 
of  the  councils  of  the  church. 

The  incident,  recalling  his  action  in  the  convention, 
started  a  train  of  thought  as  room  was  made  for  him  by 
the  lady  in  the  half  of  the  vacated  seat.  Yet,  Berwick 
was  conscious  that  even  this  exemplary  behavior  of  the 
man  could  not  suffice  to  blot  out  the  overpowering  feel- 
ing of  repugnance  he,  as  a  white  man,  had  against  any 
social  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  inferior  race. 
At  the  best  he  could  only  force  this  feeling  into  subjection 
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where  matters  regarding  religion  were  involved.  Then 
how  did  it  appear  to  those  people  whose  religious  feelings 
seemed  never  disturbed  by  any  idea  of  inconsistency  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  colored  race  from  any  participation  in 
the  councils  of  the  church? 

Berwick  was  not  at  all  sure  but  that  such  exclusion 
really  might  be  better  for  the  negro,  but  the  idea  con- 
veyed to  his  mind  by  the  suggestion,  let  us  keep  apart  as 
we  go  to  heaven,  simply  was  incompatible  with  any  pro- 
gress toward  the  heavenly  conceptions  of  "one  Fold  and 
one  Shepherd."  He  could  not  reason  it  out,  but  he  felt 
he  had  acted  according  to  his  convictions;  and,  whatever 
the  consequences,  he  must  endure  them. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
mole  hill.  His  action  had  made  no  difference,  as  far  as 
the  affection  of  his  father,  Rupert,  or  Madge  were  con- 
cerned, and  yet  they  all  differed  from  him.  Even  the 
fierce,  intractable  Jim  Trump,  of  former  days,  had  only 
said,  when  his  father-in-law  bewailed  the  fact  that  a 
nephew  of  his  should  so  vote,  "A  man  must  stand  up  to 
his  convictions." 

Berwick  had  heard  this  through  Em,  who  was  not  of 
the  kind  who  gave  up  friends  easily. 

"I  declare,  pa!"  she  had  exclaimed  impatiently,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  "one  would  suppose  Berwick  was  not 
of  our  blood,  the  way  you  blame  him." 

"He's  not  of  mine,"  the  Doctor  replied,  "but  he  is  not 
in  accord  with  his  own — with  his  father,  his  brother,  and 
men  like  Colonel  Everard  and  Mr.  Grey,  not  to  speak  of 
\oung  Sevmour  and  this  young  man  of  Northern  birth. 
Hasty." 

"But  he  is  with  the  ministers,"  said  Em,  driven  now.  in 
behalf  of  her  cousin,  to  argue  against  her  own  views. 

"The  ministers !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Harrison ;  "pooh ! 
when  did  you  ever  see  a  minister  who  was  a  practical 
being?  What  do  you  suppose  your  husband,  here,  thinks 
of  the  matter?     Ask  him;  he  is  a  practical  man.     He 
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knows  what  the  negro  is.  What  does  he  think  of  your 
cousin's  action?" 

Then  it  was  that  Jim  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  his 
wife. 

In  opposition  to  the  behavior  of  t'iic:.e  friends,  however, 
as  stated  above,  to  whom  his  views  apparently  had  not 
rendered  him  odious,  Berwick  had  detected,  or  thought  he 
had,  some  slight  indications  of  a  difference  of  feeling 
toward  him  in  some  other  quarters.  Mr.  Brand,  with 
whom  he  had  been  quite  friendly,  was  more  polite  than 
cordial;  so  was  Mr.  Grey.  Colonel  Everard  had  told 
him  he  was  sorry  that  they  could  not  see  the  matter  in  the 
same  light,  had  seemed  to  regret  very  much  the  difference 
of  opinion,  and  argued  with  him  concerning  the  great 
danger  of  this  entering  wedge;  while  James  Seymour  had 
become  quite  distant,  and  Teddy  Wallace  almost  offensive. 

Indeed,  with  regard  to  the  latter  Berwick  was  enter- 
taining some  idea  of  calling  him  to  account,  when  the 
utter  absurdity  of  quarreling  over  such  a  matter  struck 
his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  so  forcibly  as  to  cause  the 
abandonment  of  all  ideas  of  hostilities.  Ed  Hasty  had 
good-naturedly,  if  coarsely,  struck  in  upon  the  occasion 
of  Wallace's  unpleasant  remark  and  rallied  Teddy  on  his 
own  apparent  indifference  to  color  when  moving  on  the 
down  grade. 

"It  is  only  when  you  have  your  eye  heavenward,  Teddy, 
that  you  seem  to  draw  a  perfectly  straight  color  line,"  he 
said.     "At  other  times  it  wobbles." 

But  all  this  was  light  and  trifling  in  comparison  with 
the  possible  attitude  of  Alice  Bohun.  Berwick  had  heard 
Henry  Bohun  more  than  once  speak  of  the  negro,  and  the 
problem  which  his  presence  in  the  South  gave  rise  to.  He 
knew  what  his  views  were.  That  he  treated  his  colored 
employees  kindly  was  natural,  for  he  was  a  Southern  gen- 
tleman; but  a  negro  was  to  him  a  being  apart  from  the 
white  man,  almost  as  much  so  as  a  dog.  Henry  Bohun 
would   not  have   abused   or   ill-treated    a   dog,   but   dogs 
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must  know  their  places.  How  far  did  his  sister  share 
those  views?  That  was  the  question.  Berwick  had  heard 
from  Alice  but  once  since  the  convention,  and  that 
letter  was  in  response  to  one  from  him  in  which  he  had 
called  to  her  attention  that  she  owed  him  a  letter.  The 
reply  had  disturbed  him.  Not  in  what  was  said,  as  much 
as  in  what  was  left  unsaid.  It  was  a  perfectly  pleasant 
letter,  but  the  delightful  little  intimacies,  the  kindly  criti- 
cism, the  frank  revelation  of  secret  thoughts,  conveyed  in 
good-natured  fault-finding,  the  recalling  of  matters  of 
common  interest,  no  longer  appeared.  The  letter  was 
friendly,  but  not  the  letter  of  an  intimate.  Berwick 
knew  that  Alice  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  with  whom 
there  could  be  any  hope  that  a  difference  might  blow  over 
with  time.  With  her  a  matter  must  be  faced  at  once; 
and  so  he  resolved  that  on  his  way  back  from  New  York 
he  would  certainly  stop  at  Washington  and  see  her. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII 

"to  thine  own  self  be  true" 

The  great  case  had  been  argued  at  Albany,  and  Mr. 
Dupuis,  whose  brief  had  been  a  most  comprehensive  ex- 
position of  the  law  bearing  upon  the  subject,  had  com- 
plimented Berwick  upon  the  one  the  young  man  had  pre- 
pared ;  and  with  the  high  hopes  which  the  confidence  of 
the  great  New  York  attorney  had  imparted  to  him,  Ber- 
wick was  now  returning  home.  He  had  stopped  in  New 
York  just  long  enough  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gross,  then 
on  their  way  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  Everything  looked 
bright  again.  For  a  while  he  would  be  extremely  busy, 
but  that  was  pleasant.  In  his  mind  he  pictured  the  joy 
he  would  experience  when,  as  the  adviser  of  his  father 
and  brother,  he  should  be  enabled  to  bring  their  affairs 
to  a  safe  settlement  and  free  his  father's  mind  from  the 
cares  of  business.  Thirty-two  thousand  dollars  would 
make  a  tremendous  difference  with  them,  for,  judiciously 
expended,  it  would  save  at  least  as  much  again ;  and  by 
the  next  month,  according  to  Mr.  Dupuis,  a  decision 
might  be  looked  for.  The  care  of  Mr.  Gross's  business 
would  bring  to  him  business,  and  the  time  of  the  partner- 
ship, w^hich  would  enable  him  to  support  a  wife  w^ith 
some  degree  of  comfort,  was  approaching.  It  was  the 
long  session,  and  there  was  no  telling  when  the  Bohuns 
would  return.  He  would  therefore  certainly  stop  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  least  in  Washington,  especially  as  he 
had  been  invited  to  do  so. 

The  Pullman  did  not  hold  its  occupants  long,  and  but 
three  passengers  besides  himself  remained  in  the  car  after 
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Baltimore  had  been  passed.  These  three,  from  their  con- 
versation, were  attorneys  on  their  way  to  Washington. 
The  face  of  the  eldest  of  the  three  attracted  Berwick's 
attention.  It  seemed  to  him  familiar,  and  yet  he  failed 
to  place  the  individual.  Highly  intellectual,  very  refined, 
grave  and  dignified,  there  was  a  suggestion  of  force  which 
even  the  small  eyes  could  not  weaken.  The  face  would 
have  been  handsome  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  lines  of 
care  which  marked  it  as  the  face  of  one  who  had  bought 
and  paid  for  experience,  and  for  his  knowledge  had  given 
the  best  of  his  youth. 

"Well,  Governor,"  exclaimed  the  youngest  of  the  trio, 
"the  lower  South  believes  in  the  separation  of  the  races, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  white  and  black  heaven.  They 
won't  have  negro  priests  any  more  than  negro  politicians. 
They  seem  to  be  determined  to  keep  Sambo  as  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.  I  see  that  in  your  State 
they  have  got  up  a  sort  of  religious  Secession  movement. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

The  gentleman  addressed  as  Governor  laid  down  his 
paper  and  replied  slowly:  "I  could  not  fairly  tell  you 
what  I  thought  without  replying  to  your  question  at  some 
length;  and  as  you  will  be  obliged  to  hear  me  upon  an 
entirely  different  topic  to-morrow  at  considerable  length 
in  the  Supreme  Court  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  inflict  a 
speech  upon  you  here." 

"Fire  away!"  interjected  the  third.  "If  any  one  is  en- 
titled to  speak  upon  the  negro  question,  you  certainly  are. 
Let  us  have  your  views." 

"To  begin  with,  then,"  said  the  party  addressed  as  Gov- 
ernor, "I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  point  which  is 
involved  in  this  church  controversy  is  one  which  afiFects 
whites  as  well  as  blacks.  Even  those  of  us  who  believe 
with  Bishop  Doane  must  realize  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  equality  before  the  law — or  political  equality.  It  is 
an  equality  very  closely  resembling  social  equality;  it  is 
religious  equality  that  is   under  discussion.     The   South 
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has  had  to  yield  political  equality  and  equality  before  the 
law  to  the  blacks,  and  I  believe  justly;  but  when  we  count 
the  years  which  have  intervened  between  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation  and  to-day,  it  is  scarcely  astonishing  that 
numbers  of  Southern  men  still  refuse  to  grant  these  two 
equalities,  religious  and  social,  which  still  remain  in  their 
power  to  refuse.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine,  however,  that 
this  refusal  is  derived  from  any  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
negro.  It  comes  from  a  profound  if  mistaken  belief  in 
danger  to  the  white  race.  In  matters  of  business,  in  the 
right  to  labor  and  to  receive  the  fruits  of  the  same,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  negro  is  treated  with  more 
justice  at  the  South  than  at  the  North  and  West ;  for  while 
regarded  as  an  inferior,  he  is  not  treated  as  an  alien." 

"O,  I  doubt  if  the  average  Southerner  objects  to  any 
one  but  himself  working,"  observed  one  of  the  listeners, 
with  a  laugh. 

"Don't  run  away  with  the  impression  that  all  South- 
erners are  or  will  remain  an  idle,  listless  set,"  rejoined  the 
speaker;  "for  we  must  realize  that  by  striking  down 
slavery  we  Northerners  have  set  not  only  the  blacks  but 
the  whites  of  the  South  also  free — the  very  best  of  the 
latter  from  the  thraldom  of  ideas;  and  when  these  South- 
ern whites  have  once  realized  the  splendid  advantages 
nature  afFords  them  for  diversified  industries  you  will  find 
that  the  Southern  white  man  is  not  appreciably  inferior 
to  his  Northern  brother  in  his  ability  to  improve  them. 
As  the  negroes  flow  out  of  the  South,  from  the  North  into 
the  South  will  come  Northern  whites,  and  the  views  of 
the  sections  will  approach  each  other.  It  is  possible  that 
in  our  own  lifetime  we  shall  hear  Southern  Congressmen 
championing  the  rights  of  the  negro  to  enter  and  labor  in 
the  North  and  West;  for  they  have  no  white  labor  vote 
to  placate,  as  we  have,  and  they  may  see  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  get  them  there,  and  by  diffusion  to  hasten  the 
solution  of  the  negro  problem." 

"It  is  only  the  roughest  of  white  men  in  the  North  who 
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interfere  with  negro  laborers,"  interposed  the  first  speaker. 
"They  are  the  ones  who  are  responsible  for  these  col- 
lisions between  the  races  at  the  North." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed as  Governor.  "All  of  us  at  the  North  are  too 
much  inclined  to  use  the  negro  as  a  mere  pawn  to  be  sac- 
rificed continually  to  effect  a  more  important  move.  For 
the  lynchings  which  disgrace  the  South,  I  have,  of  course, 
nothing  but  condemnation;  but  for  this  Northern  business 
policy  which  first  opposes  native  white  labor  with  white 
imported  and  then  with  black,  only  to  abandon  the  black 
in  order  to  make  terms  with  the  white,  I  cannot  entertain 
anything  but  contempt.  We  Northerners  say  so  com- 
placently the  negro  cannot  live  at  the  North,  his  natural 
hom.e  is  the  South;  and  then  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  life  is  made  so  hard  and  unfair  to  him  in  the  North 
that  he  not  infrequently  returns  South.  The  more 
negroes  that"  come  North,  the  better  for  the  race.  It  is 
nonsense  to  pretend  that  the  climatic  conditions  are  such 
that  they  cannot  stand  them.  The  American  negroes  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zone  for  genera- 
tions, and  nature  has  adapted  the  great  majority  of  them 
to  it.  But  they  must  first  get  a  fair  chance  to  labor  in 
order  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  To  my  mind. 
Bishop  Doane  has  put  the  denomination  to  which  he  be- 
longs to  a  supreme  test — the  test  of  whether  it  is  'The 
Church.'  The  Episcopal  denomination  is  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant denominations  the  one  best  adapted  for  elevating 
the  negroes;  but  I  fear  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  the  only  church  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  its 
clergy  to  accomplish  this  result.  Protestant  thought  more 
and  more  inclines  to  the  idea  that  the  church  is  a  distinctly 
human  institution ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  negro  race 
is  too  immature  for  such  a  religious  conception.  There 
are  some,  however,  who  can  appreciate  it;  and  I  cannot 
better  end  what  I  have  begun,  than  by  quoting  the  words 
of  the  most  intelligent  colored  man  that  it  has  ever  been 
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my  fortune  to  come  in  contact  with:  'The  negro  has  a 
God-ordained  right  to  protest  against  his  exclusion  from 
means  for  self-support.  He  has  equal  right  to  protest 
when  deprived  of  legal  and  civil  justice,  or  when  the  op- 
portunity to  knowledge  and  sober  living  is  denied  him. 
He  has  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  however,  when  ex- 
cluded from  social  intercourse  with  the  white  race,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  mankind  does  not  mingle  on  terms  of 
social  equality — a  fact  as  true  of  black  men  as  of  white. 
Nor  is  negro  exclusion  from  membership  in  white 
churches  a  trespass  on  race  rights ;  for,  after  all,  a  church 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  social  family.'  " 

"And  that  is  a  negro's  utterance,  say  you?"  inquired 
the  younger  man.  "The  author  of  those  sentiments  was, 
I  suppose,  one  reared  almost  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
some  rich  slave-holder's  family  and  imbibing  unconsciously 
their  prejudices,  while  flattered  by  their  friendship  since 
freedom." 

"On  the  contrary,"  rejoined  the  elder  man,  with  a  smile, 
"he  was  a  free-born  Ohioan,  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army, 
and  a  fellow  carpetbagger." 

"I  admit  I  am  out  of  court,"  replied  the  other;  "and 
I  had  better  look  over  my  brief,  or  I  may  be  as  easily  dis- 
posed of  to-morrow."  And  declining  an  invitation  to  ac- 
company his  seniors  to  the  smoker,  the  younger  man  busied 
himself  with  his  papers. 

"Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  that  gentleman?"  in- 
quired Berwick  of  the  one  of  the  party  remaining.  "I 
was  quite  struck  with  his  remarks,"  he  continued,  as  ex- 
planatory of  his  request. 

"The  name  of  that  gentleman?"  replied  the  other,  look- 
ing up  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "You  Southerners 
don't  know  a  good  thing  when  you  have  it.  That's  ex- 
Governor  Coles." 

Ex-Governor  Coles!  And  so  even  he  could  see  some- 
thing in  this  Southern  view.  But  then  to  him  the  church 
was  merely  a  social  institution.     What  was  It,  in  fact? 
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Had  he,  Berwick,  allowed  his  emotion  to  sway  his  reason  ? 
Well,  he  had  done  what  he  thought  right;  and,  whatever 
they  might  be,  he  must  take  the  consequences. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
reached  Mr.  Henry  Bohun's  residence;  but,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  he  was  informed  that  no  one  was  at 
home.  Scribbling  on  his  card,  "Will  call  at  8 :30  to- 
night," Berwick  requested  that  it  be  handed  to  Miss 
Bohun,  and  withdrew. 

The  day  dragged  for  him.  What  were  to  him  the 
sights  of  the  Capital,  when  the  one  he  desired  most  he 
could  not  see?  From  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  looked  for  Henry  Bohun,  but  failed  to 
recognize  him,  although  he  remained  in  the  building  two 
or  three  hours.  Then  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  dined, 
and  waited  while  the  hour  hand  of  the  clock  in  the  lobby 
crept  toward  eight.  At  a  little  after  seven  he  started  to 
stroll  toward  the  house,  and  before  eight  o'clock  he  was 
opposite  it.  He  walked  past,  pulling  out  his  watch  and 
noting  five  minutes  past,  ten  minutes  past,  fifteen  minutes 
past,  as  he  slowly  strolled  up  the  avenue;  then  he  turned 
and  in  four  minutes  was  again  at  the  door.  Miss  Bohun 
was  at  home,  and  Berwick  was  shown  in.  He  had  scarcely 
been  in  the  parlor  a  minute  when  Alice  entered. 

"We  were  sorry  to  have  missed  you  this  morning,"  she 
said,  as  they  shook  hands.  "Generally  I  am  in  at  that 
hour,  but  I  happened  to  be  out."  And  then  she  asked 
about  friends  at  home. 

Berwick  did  not  know  how  it  was  done ;  but  he  felt, 
while  the  girl  had  received  him  cordially,  he  was  power- 
less to  direct  the  conversation  unless  he  forced  it;  for  no 
inquiry  at  all  was  made  about  his  affairs,  although  he  had 
brought  them  forward  once  or  twice  and  told  her  of  the 
case  and  almost  alluded  to  his  brief.  Alice  was  friendly, 
but  to  his  intense  disappointment  indicated  no  particular 
interest  in  him  or  his  affairs  whatsoever,  save  to  politely 
express  a  hope  that  he  might  win  the  suit.     Finally,  with 
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a  feeling  of  desperation,  he  observed :  "Many  things  have 
occurred  lately  which  I  was  anxious  to  speak  to  you  about, 
and  I  could  not  pass  through  Washington  without  stop- 
ping. Quite  a  portion  of  that  year,  you  know,  has  slipped 
away  in  which  I  was  to  have  your  answer." 

The  girl's  face  changed.  The  smile  faded  away,  and 
into  it  came  that  hard,  cold  look  which  so  reminded  him 
of  his  first  meeting  in  the  car,  years  ago,  w^hen  she  had 
taken  possession  of  his  heart.  Merciful  God!  Was  that 
look  for  him  ?  His  throat  seemed  to  close,  and  something 
clutched  his  heart. 

"I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,"  said  Alice, 
slowly.  "I  have  given  the  matter  you  speak  of  earnest 
consideration.  I  have  liked  you  ever  since  I  first  saw  you, 
more  than  any  man  I  have  ever  met.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  I  have  sometimes  thought  I  loved  you.  When  you 
asked  me,  and  since  then,  my  affection  for  you  seemed  to 
grow;  but  I  was  not  certain  that  we  were  suited  to  each 
other.  It  was  when  differences  arose  I  knew  that  the 
strength  of  that  feeling  would  be  tested.  Nothing  had 
ever  arisen,  but  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  and 
to  consider  the  great  differences  of  our  aims  and  our  ideals, 
our  views  of  life  and  duty.  I  am  astonished  to  find  how- 
far  apart  we  are.  I  have  weighed  it  all  well,  and  the  very 
fact  that  I  can  so  consider  such  a  question  indicates  that 
I  have  not  for  you  that  affection  which  you  will  need  in 
a  wife,  that  identification  with  your  aims  and  purposes 
to  which  every  true  and  honest  man  is  entitled  from  his 
wife.  Your  wife  should  wish  you  success  in  all  that  you 
feel  it  your  duty  to  attempt.  A  wife  who  could  not  thor- 
oughly sympathize  with  you  would  be  to  you  no  wife  at 
all.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  else.  I 
am  absolutely  certain  of  that  and  I  feel  myself  that  a 
marriage  without  that  union  would  be  a  mockery.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  give  you  pain,  but  I  feel  sure  we  are  not 
constituted  to  make  each  other  happy." 

Berwick  rose  with   despair  in   his  heart,   but  no  one 
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could  have  guessed  the  agony  he  experienced ;  for  his  plain, 
sallow  face  gave  no  indication  of  it,  and,  while  his  voice 
was  lower  than  its  wonted  tone,  it  was  steady  and  un- 
broken by  a  tremor. 

"Your  manner  tells  me  more  than  your  words,"  he 
said.  "I  realized  from  the  time  I  met  you,  indeed  I 
might  say  since  I  last  heard  from  you,  that  you  did  not 
regard  me  as  you  had.  I  don't  wish  to  whine  about  my 
ill  fortune  or  to  seek  your  pity;  I  only  wish  to  take  the 
crushing  blow  as  well  as  I  can.  To  lose  what  is  so  in- 
estimably precious  to  me  is  very  hard,  however,  and  I 
cannot  accept  it  immediately.  You  must  give  me  a  little 
time  to  try  to  pull  myself  together,  to  do  the  best  I  can 
for  myself.  I  don't  think  you  will  think  any  the  worse 
of  me  for  asking  why  you  have  changed,  for  I  feel  sure 
that  you  have." 

"I  have  not  changed,"  she  said.  "I  only  know  myself 
better.  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  are  not  suited,  but  I  now 
know  that  we  are  not,  and  as  man  and  Avife  I  am  sure  we 
could  not  be  one." 

The  hard  look  had  died  out  of  her  face  as  she  looked 
at  him ;  and  in  its  place  there  came  a  sad  expression  which 
made  it  seem  to  him  even  sweeter  than  when  lit  by  the 
sunlight  of  her  smile. 

"I  think  sometimes,"  she  said,  "that  you  may  be  too 
strong  a  character  for  me.  Your  desire  to  change  stops  at 
nothing.     I  fear  the  influence  you  may  exert  upon  me." 

"That  is  bitter  irony,  whether  intended  or  not,"  re- 
plied Berwick;  and  into  his  own  face  there  came  a  severe 
expression,  for  he  was  striving  desperately  to  preserve  his 
manhood  and  not  to  abjectedly  beg  for  what  had  become 
a  part  of  his  life.  He  paused  for  a  second,  to  be  sure  of 
his  voice,  and  then  said  slowly :  "I  know  my  weaknesses, 
but  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  qualities  of  your  nature. 
What  I  do  know  has  only  made  me  desirous  to  know  more 
of  you.  If  I  was  more  of  a  man,  a  stronger,  more  force- 
ful character,  under  whose  influence  your  own  character 
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could  develop,  it  might  be  different;  but  I  realize  you  do 
not  find  the  strength  you  look  for.  I  am  not  in  touch 
with  men  and  do  not  understand  them,  nor  do  I  feel 
myself  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  bulk  of  women  whom 
I  have  known;  but  ever  since  I  have  known  you  I  have 
had  but  one  all-absorbing  desire,  to  know  you  thoroughly 
and  intimately,  and  win  your  love.  I  love  you  more 
than  anything  in  this  world,  or  out  of  it.  I  would  gladly 
give  everything  up  for  your  love  if,  in  so  doing,  I  could 
preserve  my  self-respect;  for  that,  I  feel,  I  must  have,  or 
I  could  not  look  you  in  the  face.  I  feel,  in  losing  you, 
I  lose  everj'thing — every  joy  in  the  present,  every  aspira- 
tion for  the  future;  for  you  limit  and  bound  my  utmost 
hope.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  I  cling  so  desperately  to 
the  little  shreds  of  principle  which  guide  me.  I  want  you, 
but  not  for  any  time.  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  ever  part- 
ing with  you.  So  you  see  I  cannot  plead  and  beg  for  your 
love.  I  must  win  and  deserve  it.  What  can  I  do  ?  Can't 
you  forgive  me  for  following  my  conscience  ?" 

Alice  looked  away,  and  then  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I 
can  never  forget  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that!"  he  cried.  "Don't  you  know  that 
it  was  a  selfish  motive  ?  Let  me  at  least  be  honest.  Who 
would  not  risk  life  and  limb  for  what  was  most  precious 
to  him?  You  owe  me  nothing.  I  w;ould  gladly  take  the 
same  chance  now  to  win  what  it  brought  me  then — the 
comforting  touch  of  your  hand,  the  bliss  which  dwells  in 
the  thought  of  your  caring  for  me,  and  even  the  suffering 
endured  for  you." 

The  girl  was  silent. 

Then  Berwick  realized  that  all  had  been  said  that  could 
be  said ;  and  that,  as  he  was  only  giving  the  woman  he 
loved  a  great  distress,  he  must  leave  her. 

He  put  out  his  hand.  "Good-by!"  he  said.  "I  cannot 
change."  And  he  turned  and  left  her  standing,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  almost  belying  the  words  of  her 
mouth,  that  she  did  not  love  him. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV 

THE  LAST  CHANCE  TO  RECONSIDER 

There  was  so  much  work  to  be  done  in  endeavoring  to 
take  upon  himself  the  business  of  his  patron,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  latter's  efficient  clerk,  that  Berwick 
found  himself  thoroughly  occupied  for  a  month  after  his 
return.  He  was  brought  into  contact  with  many  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  some  of  the  shrewdest  business  men 
of  the  city,  and  it  kept  him  on  his  mettle  seeing  that  his 
patron's  interest  did  not  suffer.  Any  business  disposed 
of,  he  had  not  much  time  to  think  of  it  again.  So  that 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  surprise,  in  opening  his  post-office 
box,  about  a  month  after  his  return,  he  found  a  letter 
from  Dupuis. 

His  great  case!  He  could  not  wait,  but  opened  the 
envelope  in  the  post-office. 

Berwick  had  thought  he  could  never  feel  another  blow ; 
that  all  sensations  of  pain  and  disappointment  had  been 
killed  within  him ;  but  as  he  read  the  letter  in  which  the 
New  York  lawyer  related  that  the  case  had  been  lost,  the 
decision  below  affirmed,  without  even  an  opinion  to  show 
the  reason  for  this  destruction  of  Rupert's  and  his  father's 
hopes,  a  wave  of  bitterness  surged  over  the  young  lawyer. 

"Gone!  The  last  cent  and  a  bill  of  costs  to  pay! 
Gone,  in  spite  of  law  and  justice!  Gone,  without  any 
reason!  Arbitrarily  ended!"  Slowly  he  walked  to  his 
office,  and  then  to  Rupert's. 

"Two  thousand  dollars  in  costs!"  Rupert  whistled. 
"And  the  case  lost!  Well,"  he  continued,  "it  is  owing 
and  must  be  paid.     I  will  just  tell  Madge  that  we  will 
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have  to  live  on  less.  She  will  find  some  way  to  do  it,  I 
expect." 

How  splendidly  Madge  met  the  situation!  The  only 
difference  it  seemed  to  make  was  that  she  was  a  trifle 
gayer  with  Rupert  and  a  little  bit  more  tender  and  affec- 
tionate to  the  old  man;  but  just  as  alert,  just  as  active, 
just  as  busy. 

"Ah!"  thought  Berwick,  "it's  home  to  Rupert,  just 
the  same." 

But  there  was  other  sympathy  received  not  quite  so 
helpful  or  sustaining.  Dr.  Harrison  heard  in  some  way 
that  they  had  met  with  a  reverse,  and  he  was  very  sympa- 
thetic. He  came  to  dinner,  and  spoke  at  some  length  of 
the  trials  of  life.  He  said  some  law  should  be  passed 
whereby  the  agricultural  classes  should  be  forced  to  com- 
ply with  their  contracts.  The  country,  he  said,  was  going 
to  the  devil.  Decent  people  were  keeping  out  of  politics, 
and  scoundrels  like  Mann  and  O'Brien  were  filling  the 
offices  with  their  heelers.  The  city  was  in  a  bad  state. 
In  the  country  the  condition  was  frightful.  The  negroes 
as  laborers  were  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  a  class  of 
white  men  were  taking  to  farming  who  seemed  to  be 
devoid  of  industry  and  dead  to  all  sense  of  honor.  If 
the  crazy  idea  of  bringing  the  negro  into  the  church  was 
persisted  in,  he  looked  for  the  State  to  become  a  Hayti 
in  five  years,  or  perhaps  less. 

Madge  was  the  only  person  the  Doctor  succeeded  in 
drawing  into  an  argument.  She  was  aggressively  hopeful. 
Finally  she  told  him  she  thought  perhaps  he  was  a  little 
bilious,  and  recommended  to  him:  "Physician,  heal  thy- 
self!" 

"That's  the  way  with  you  women ;  when  you  are  over- 
thrown in  an  argument,"  cried  the  Doctor,  "you  immedi- 
ately shift  your  ground." 

"But  when  a  man  is  overthrown,"  Madge  retorted, 
"he  will  hold  his  ground,  even  if  he,  perforce,  must  hold 
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it  with  his  back;  and  yet  he  will  call  that  maintaining 
his  position." 

The  Doctor  gave  it  up  then  and  returned  to  his  own 
house. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Gross's  death,  following 
shortly  upon  the  failure  of  the  suit,  was  hardly  a  surprise 
to  Berwick;  but  it  had  come  a  little  quicker  than  he  had 
expected.  He  had  realized  that  the  old  man  was  failing, 
but  he  had  not  expected  the  end  to  come  so  soon.  As 
sorry  as  Berwick  was  to  part  with  his  old  friend  and 
patron,  in  the  straitened  condition  of  his  own  family  he 
could  not  wholly  obliterate  the  thought  that,  as  executor, 
the  commissions  of  this  handsome  estate  would  afford  him 
quite  a  sum  of  money.  This,  together  with  the  library 
and  equipments  of  the  office  left  to  him,  as  he  had  been 
informed  they  would  be,  would  do  much  toward  com- 
pensating him  for  the  lost  partnership,  for  there  was  not 
a  little  business  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  and,  while 
he  did  not  expect  to  retain  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the 
office,  he  thought  he  might  secure  some  in  time.  At  the 
ver\^  time,  therefore,  in  which  his  father  and  brother  had 
been  reduced  in  circumstances,  he  had  been  providentially 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  could  relieve  them,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  sale  of  the  old  homestead  would  exist  no 
longer.  He  was  sufficiently  selfish,  then,  to  experience 
some  satisfaction,  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  suppress  the 
feeling. 

All  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  his  patron  came  in  a 
telegram  from  the  latter's  son-in-law ;  for  it  appeared  the 
old  man  had  been  forced  to  stop  in  Washington,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hurried  trip  which  he  was  making  to  get  back 
to  die  at  his  home. 

Mr.  Bohun  had  telegraphed  Berwick  to  make  some 
arrangements  about  the  interment,  and  that  he,  Mrs. 
Bohun,  and  Mrs.  Gross  would  accompany  the  remains. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  Berwick  was  one  of  the  pall- 
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bearers  and  met  the  train;  but  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
speak  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Bohun,  and  only  saw  two  closely 
veiled  ladies  with  him,  whom  he  surmised  were  the  widow 
and  daughter  of  the  deceased ;  but  the  next  morning  Mr. 
Bohun  entered  the  office  with  two  papers  in  his  hand. 

"Mr.  Gordon,"  he  said,  "Mrs.  Gross  has  found  among 
Mr.  Gross's  papers  two  purporting  to  be  wills,  but  the 
latest  is,  as  you  see,  not  completely  executed.  It  is  signed 
but  not  witnessed.  It  may  be  but  a  draft.  Did  he  speak 
to  you  of  his  purpose  of  making  a  will  of  late?" 

Berwick  replied  that  he  had. 

"Then  we  had  better  look  for  it,  for  this  may  be  merely 
a  copy  which  he  carried  about  with  him." 

A  careful  but  unsuccessful  search  was  made,  and  then 
Mr.  Bohun  exhibited  the  two  papers  to  Berwick.  In  the 
first,  made  soon  after  his  marriage,  several  small  legacies 
were  given ;  then  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  his  daughter,  and  some  of  the  silver  and  furniture 
and  all  of  the  portraits  except  the  last  of  himself  and  wife. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  investments,  amounting  to 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  given  to  Mr. 
Henry  Bohun  and  Mr.  Grey,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  his 
widow,  with  the  right  to  the  income  on  her  part  for  life, 
and  the  power  to  will  away  one-half  of  the  principal  at  her 
death,  the  other  half  reverting  to  his  daughter.  His  resi- 
dence and  the  bulk  of  his  silver  and  personal  property, 
horses,  carriages,  etc.,  were  given  to  his  wife,  absolutely; 
and  Mr.  Bohun  and  Mr.  Grey  were  made  executors. 

By  the  second  will,  which  was  signed  just  the  day  be- 
fore his  departure  from  Ellenton,  but  to  which  there  were 
no  witnesses,  the  legacy  to  his  daughter  had  been  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  The  same 
disposition  remained  as  to  the  personal  property:  and  there 
was  a  legacy  to  his  son-in-law  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
Some  slight  changes  occurred  in  the  minor  legacies ;  but 
the  rest  of  his  property  was  left  absolutely  to  his  wife, 
who  was  executrix,  with  Berw^ick  Gordon  as  executor. 
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"There  is  a  great  difference  here,"  said  Mr.  Bohun; 
"and  I  shall  not  have  this  first  will  probated  until  an 
exhaustive  search  has  been  made  for  a  later  one,  if  such 
there  is.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Mrs.  Gross,  who 
is  naturally  disappointed,  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  she 
wishes  to  see  you." 

Berwick,  feeling  a  little  shaken  up  by  his  own  disap- 
pointment, obtained  from  Mr.  Bohun  the  hour  at  which 
he  was  expected,  and  then  thought  the  latter  would  with- 
draw; but  Mr.  Bohun  drew  up  a  chair. 

"I  was  sorry  to  hear,  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  temporary 
embarrassment  of  my  esteemed  friends,  your  father  and 
brother.  I  trust  they  will  soon  see  their  way  to  resume 
business." 

"Not  in  the  same  way,"  Berwick  replied  gravely. 
"They  will  meet  all  of  their  obligations,  but  hereafter 
confine  their  business  to  somewhat  narrower  limits." 

"That's  a  pity!"  Mr.  Bohun  said.     "We  have  too  few 

of  that  kind  in  business ;  to  see  such  curtailment  is  distress- 

;«™  " 
ing. 

Then  again,  after  a  slight  pause,  he  said,  with  some- 
thing of  a  frown:  "I  was  also  sorry  to  see  the  attitude 
you  took  on  the  church  question,  Mr.  Gordon.  I  had 
hoped  we  entertained  the  same  view  of  that  matter." 

"Mr.  Bohun,"  Berwick  replied,  as  the  color  rose  in 
his  cheeks,  "I  took  the  attitude  my  conscience  dictated. 
There  was  none  other  for  me  to  take." 

"I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  you  did;  but  do  you  sup- 
pose that  those  who  opposed  you  disregarded  theirs?" 

"I  do  not  judge  them,"  Berwick  answered.  "I  suppose 
they  were  conscientious.  In  fact,  I  think  too  highly  of 
some  to  believe  otherwise." 

"I  don't  think  you  have  given  this  thing  sufficient 
thought,"  Mr.  Bohun  continued.  "Young  people  are 
very  prone  to  give  way  to  quixotic  impulses,  and  it  is  not 
unnatural.  Do  you  not  realize,  however,  that  the  admis- 
sion of  a  colored  clergyman  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
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admission  of  colored  laymen,  and  be  but  the  beginning  of 
a  gradual  breaking  down  of  those  distinctions  between 
the  races  which  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  the  white  race?" 

Benvick  looked  at  the  brother  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
and  realized  how  utterly  useless  it  would  be  to  urge  any 
religious  impulse  upon  one  to  whom  religion  was  a  mere 
badge  of  respectability.  Had  the  sister  essayed  to  discuss 
the  question  with  him,  he  would  have  had  as  firm  and 
positive  a  soul  to  face,  but  yet  some  ground  that  was  com- 
mon to  stand  on ;  for  she  was  one  to  whom  religion  was 
something  more  than  an  observance — it  was  a  part  of  her 
life,  and  a  most  important  part.  Possibly,  with  her,  if  he 
could  not  have  brought  her  to  his  view,  he  could  at  least 
have  shown  her  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  abandon 
his  own  and  retain  any  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
his  teachings.  But  what  did  he  have  to  work  on  with 
this  man?  Absolutely  nothing.  Yet  he  realized  that  this 
cold,  hard  personage  felt  kindly  to  him.  and  so  he  slowly 
said : 

"Mr.  Bohun,  my  view  of  the  matter  is  not  a  view  I 
take  any  joy  or  pride  in  holding.  It  is  a  view  not  shared 
by  my  father,  my  brother,  or — "  and  he  paused  for  a 
moment  and  then  added,  "those  most  dear  to  me.  I  hold 
it  because  I  have  to  hold  it.  I  would  never  seek  to  ex- 
press it  needlessly,  but  I  would  despise  myself  as  a  coward 
if  I  yielded  it  for  any  consideration,  or  shrank  from  ac- 
knowledging it  when  called  upon.  While  distasteful 
to  me  in  the  extreme  to  have  to  take  this  position,  I  can- 
not consider  a  religious  question  from  any  other  than  a 
religious  standpoint.  It  may  be  that  all  you  urge  may 
follow  as  a  consequence;  I  would  hope  not;  but  whether 
it  did  or  did  not  I  must  hold  to  my  view.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  we  look  at  the  matter  from  positions  so  dif- 
ferent that  we  never  could  understand  one  another." 

"You  are  going  against  your  race  and  your  people,  and 
the  members  of  your  own  family,"  said  Mr.  Bohun,  im- 
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patiently.  "I  should  think  you  would  hardly  find  a  bet- 
ter Christian  than  your  father,  yet  he  does  not  hold  your 
view." 

"I  don't  think  I  could,"  Berwick  replied ;  "but  as  he 
follows  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  so  I  must  follow 
the  dictates  of  mine." 

"I  don't  think  it  is  unreasonable  for  the  clergy  to  take 
this  view,"  Henry  Bohun  continued.  "One  rather  ex- 
pects it  of  them ;  but  for  practical  men  it  is  a  different 
thing.  We  have  all  known  what  the  negro  has  been  as 
a  legislator.  If,  incapable  of  formulating  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct,  would  you  entrust  him  with  the  task  of  formu- 
lating a  rule  of  religious  conduct?" 

Berw'ick  was  silent ;  how  could  he  argue  with  a  man 
who  was  unable  to  understand  the  premise  to  which  he 
desperately  clung,  viz. :  that  the  church  was  a  divine  in- 
stitution, moulding  and  influencing  those  belonging  to  it, 
and  not  merely  a  social  institution  shaped  by  them  ? 

"Well,"  said  Bohun,  rising,  "I  thought  you  might  have 
been  influenced  by  Mr.  Gross,  who  was  old  and  about  to 
die,  and  whose  views  were  therefore  rather  far-fetched 
and  somewhat  colored  by  his  condition ;  but  if  you,  who 
have  all  your  life  before  you,  hold  to  these  views,  why  of 
course,  after  all,  that's  your  own  business."  And  so  sa)^- 
ing,  he  departed. 


CHAPTER  LXXV 

"and  something,  was  it  love?" 

Henry  Bohun's  visit  was  depressing  to  Berwick.  First, 
it  indicated  what  an  immense  Importance  was  attached 
by  him  to  the  question  which  had  divided  the  clergy  and 
laity,  and  thus  it  swept  away  the  faint  hope  which,  with 
time,  had  commenced  to  spring  in  Berwick's  mind  that 
other  matters  might  obscure  this  point  of  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  girl  he  loved,  and  bring  them  together 
again;  for,  although  she  had  never  alluded  to  it,  Berwick 
had  never  doubted  that  the  change  in  Alice  had  come  from 
the  utter  inability  which  she  had  found  within  herself  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  the  attitude  he  had  taken  upon 
this  matter  of  the  negro  in  the  church.  Had  she  been  a 
girl  to  whom  the  question  of  her  love  for  a  man  was  a 
smaller  matter;  had  she  looked  upon  marriage  merely  as 
the  natural  and  unavoidable  incident  in  a  woman's  life, 
when  she  feels  herself  inclined  to  take  as  a  partner  for 
life  that  man  whom  she  finds  best  adapted  to  her  ideas, 
and  for  whom  she  feels  the  most  lively  fancy,  he  might 
have  reasonably  expected  her  to  change ;  but  Alice  was  not 
an  ordinary  girl.  She  had  her  fair  share  of  the  faults 
with  which  the  best  of  womankind  are  afflicted ;  but  hers 
was  a  deep,  strong  nature,  truthful  and  honest,  and  she 
felt,  unless  she  could  give  a  man  her  full  and  entire  sym- 
pathy, she  could  not  take  up  with  such  a  one  the  intimate 
relations  which  exist  betw^een  man  and  wife.  Berwick's 
lack  of  personal  gifts,  in  the  matter  of  his  appearance, 
did  not  affect  her  unfavorably,  and  he  had  come  nearer 
than  any  one  she  had  ever  known  in  her  life  to  breaking 
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down  the  reserve  which  she  habitually  maintained.  His 
own  emotional  nature,  perhaps,  appealed  to  her,  realiz- 
ing as  she  did  that  nothing  moved  him  as  much  as  herself. 
She  had  found  herself  more  and  more  in  sympathy  witii 
his  ideas,  aims,  and  purposes  the  more  she  knew  of  him, 
and  she  had,  without  exactly  knowing  why,  felt  that  she 
could  be  a  help  to  him,  and  that  she  so  desired;  and  that 
he  should  be  happy  was  something  which  concerned  her. 
The  trifling  things  which  affected  him,  affected  her.  She 
found  herself  instinctively  taking  his  side,  resenting  every 
blow  aimed  at  him,  and  secretly  glowing  with  pride  in  his 
small  successes.  Ed  Hasty  was  much  handsomer,  and 
withal  a  more  attractive  man;  but  he  did  not  so  appear 
when  he  had  assumed  an  unfriendly  attitude  to  her  friend 
of  longer  duration ;  and  upon  these  smaller  matters,  about 
which  she  had  thought  little,  she  found  herself  from  her 
confidence  in  the  friend  of  her  youth  gradually  adopting 
Berwick's  views,  without  much  thought,  but  because  she 
was  willing  to  be  influenced  by  him.  With  what  a  shock, 
then,  did  it  come  to  her  that  this  man,  whose  influence 
she  had  found  constant  in  her  mind,  to  whom  she  was 
gradually  drawing  in  that  most  intimate  of  all  relations, 
had  announced  himself  as  in  absolute  opposition  to  the 
views  she  held  to  most  firmly. 

To  Alice  it  was  no  question  of  religion  at  all;  it  was 
an  attempt  to  upset  the  order  of  creation,  to  muddy  the 
clear  stream  of  civilization ;  and,  realizing  her  utter  in- 
ability to  sympathize  with  Berwick's  view  or  even  to  un- 
derstand it,  with  the  promptness  of  a  strong,  deep  nature 
she  resolutely  cut  the  tie  which  was  forming,  before  it 
could  grow  any  stronger. 

She  did  not  judge  the  man  or  justify  herself.  She  sim- 
ply felt  that  between  them  there  could  not  be  that  close 
and  absolute  intimacy  and  identification  which,  to  her, 
marriage  represented.  And  much  of  this  Berwick  felt, 
while  he  realized  his  helplessness  to  change  it. 

In  this  great  disappointment,  then,  the  small  was  ob- 
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scured;  yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  also  that  at  a 
time  when  it  was  vital  for  the  welfare  of  those  whom  fate 
had  left  for  his  love,  he  had  lost  an  opportunity  he  had 
thought  in  his  reach  to  help  them. 

In  the  three  years  of  his  practice  he  had  not  gathered 
a  sufficient  number  of  clients  to  feel  able  to  do  much  more 
than  meet  his  own  expenses,  but  the  hope  of  the  future 
had  buoyed  him  up  heretofore.  With  the  disaster,  there- 
fore, which  had  befallen  his  father  and  brother,  he  real- 
lized  that  nothing  was  left  to  be  done  but  to  sell  the  old 
homestead;  and  it  was  necessary  with  strictest  economy, 
in  a  much  more  modest  way,  for  Rupert  and  himself  to 
keep  away  want  from  the  old  father,  the  dear,  kind  wife 
and  sister,  and  the  sweet  little  children,  who  now  repre- 
sented all  that  he  would  ever  have  of  home  and  its  af- 
fections. 

If  old  Mr.  Gross  had  only  executed  the  second  will! 
Berwick  was  almost  unreasonable  enough  to  be  provoked 
with  the  old  man.    What  an  unfortunate  procrastination ! 

It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  impatience  and  un- 
reasonable irritation,  with  regard  to  his  difficulties  and 
troubles,  that  Berwick  made  his  way  to  the  Gross  man- 
sion. He  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  the  small  tribula- 
tions of  this  frivolous  woman.  She  was  now  free  to  do 
as  she  liked  with  the  handsome  income  for  which  she  had 
bargained  when  she  married  her  elderly  husband.  He, 
Berwick,  must  meet  her,  and,  cloaking  from  all  observa- 
tion the  wounds  he  was  suffering  from,  the  bitter  disap- 
pointments which  had  overthrown  his  life,  listen  to  some 
hypocritical  references  to  the  dead.  He  did  not  feel  kind 
or  sympathetic.  He  felt  beaten  and  wolfish,  as  the  "elder 
brother,"  who  with  little  sympathy  for  careless  prodigals, 
is  apt  to  be  when  he  hears  their  loud  lamentations,  while 
he  must  silently  endure  his  own  losses. 

In  the  poverty  which  stretched  before  him,  and  by 
which  he  was  forbidden  to  hope,  the  great  principle  in- 
volved in  his  recent  sacrifice  seenied  almost  an  unnecessary 
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and  quixotic  test.  That  poverty  alone  would  have  parted 
him  from  the  girl  any  way ;  there  was  no  use  in  his  having 
been  subjected  to  the  first  and  greater  strain.  He  was 
not  responsible  for  his  conscience  or  his  love.  The  scheme 
of  creation  under  which  an  affection,  sanctioned  by  every 
high  and  pure  idea,  had  first  absolutely  possessed  his  en- 
tire beinjg,  and  then  been  made  to  wither  in  its  blossom 
from  the  accident  which  forced  him  to  obtain  the  re- 
sponse to  such  love  only  by  the  stifling  of  his  conscience, 
seemed  a  cruel  and  unjust  scheme.  And  now  in  addition 
he  was,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  denied  even  the 
unselfish  consolation  of  helping  those  who  stood  next  in 
his  affection.  It  was  apparently  necessary  that  he  must 
see  each  of  them  suffer  in  that  particular  way  in  which 
they  could  suffer  most. 

As  he  rang  the  bell  of  the  house  the  usual  amiable  ex- 
pression of  his  plain  face  was  displaced  by  the  hard,  set 
expression  of  one  prepared  to  endure  whatever  might  be- 
fall him,  but  devoid  of  sympathy.  And  it  was  with  this 
face  that  he  turned  to  meet  the  widow  as  she  entered  the 
darkened  parlor  where  he  awaited  her. 

As  he  had  expected,  regard  for  the  conventions  of  her 
position  had  not  prevented  Mrs.  Gross's  natural  taste 
for  the  beautiful  from  asserting  itself;  and  the  black  dress, 
unrelieved  save  by  the  white  cuffs  and  collar  and  the  two 
inches  of  gold  chain  from  the  little  watch  which  rested  in 
the  bosom  of  her  dress,  did  not  materially  obscure  the 
grace  of  her  figure,  and  served  almost  as  a  foil  for  the 
beautiful  face  surmounted  by  the  yellow  hair.  But  Ber- 
wick was  rather  surprised  to  note,  as  she  approached  him, 
that  the  beauty  of  her  face  had  been  somewhat  marred  by 
weeping.  Her  eyelids  were  still  red  and  slightly  swollen, 
as  was  also  the  end  of  her  nose.  While  this  took  away 
from  her  beauty,  it  excited  his  pity;  and  when  she,  notic- 
ing the  expression  of  his  face,  extended  one  hand  rather 
hesitatingly  and  with  the  other  raising  her  small  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  with  quivering  chin,  commenced  to  ex- 
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cuse  herself  for  troubling  him  to  come,  the  natural  in- 
stincts of  a  kind-hearted  man  blotted  out  the  recollection 
of  his  own  troubles,  and  grasping  her  hand  cordially,  as 
he  stepped  forward,  he  assured  her  that  he  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  be  of  any  service  to  her.  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  so  great  that  into  the  rather  commonplace 
words  he  put  quite  a  sympathetic  intonation.  To  his 
complete  amazement,  Mrs.  Gross  released  the  hand  he 
had  pressed,  placed  both  hands  before  her  face,  and  drop- 
ping her  head  on  his  shoulder  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
tears.  Berwick  put  his  arm  around  her  and  tried  to 
soothe  her.  He  was  sincerely  sorry  for  her.  The  situa- 
tion was  accidental,  but  not  unpleasant.  That  she  was 
crying  naturally,  without  any  affectation,  was  clear  from 
the  unpoetical  gulps  and  shivers  which  choked  and  shook 
her  as  she  clung  to  him: 

"Oh!  I  don't  know  what  to  do!"  she  cried.  "I  haven't 
a  friend  in  the  world,  and  I  feel  like  a  murderess." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Berwick,  treating  her  like  a 
child.  "Crv  as  heartilv  as  you  like,  but  don't  sF>eak  so 
foolishly." 

"You  are  the  only  person  who  has  ever  found  fault 
with  me,"  she  wailed  between  her  sobs.  She  leaned  her 
head  on  his  shoulder  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  with  her 
on  the  sofa.  "And,"  she  continued.  "I  need  it  so  much. 
I  want  some  one  to  tell  me  what  to  do.  Mr.  Bohun  is 
so  cold  and  icily  polite,  and  I  was  so  terribly  disappointed 
to  find  that  he  is  the  executor  instead  of  you.  You  seem 
almost  like  a  part  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  I  am  accustomed 
to  you  and  don't  mind  you  a  bit.  I  hope  you  will  .just 
tell  me  what  I  must  do  now,  and  help  me.  I  know  I 
am  frivolous  and  weak,  and  you  probably  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  me ;  but  if  you  will  just  let  me  talk  to  you,  you 
can  find  fault  with  me  or  say  what  you  like,  for  I  know 
that  you  are  kinder  than  you  look,  and  it  is  such  a  com- 
fort to  have  you  by  me.  Mr.  Gross  thought  so  much  of 
you.     He  said   that  one  could   always  depend   upon  the 
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word  of  a  Gordon,  and  that,  if  you  were  ugly,  you  were 
just  as  staunch  as  your  handsome  old  father.  He  told  me 
that  I  could  rely  on  you,  that  he  knew  men,  and  what 
you  lacked  in  intelligence  was  more  than  made  up  in  in- 
tegrity. He  said  you  were  naturally  kind-hearted  and 
sympathetic.  Oh!  Mr.  Gross  was  so  kind  to  me!  He 
did  everything  I  asked  him.  His  one  idea  was  tomake  me 
happy,  and  I  did  so  little  for  him.  Don't  you,  in  your 
heart,  despise  me  for  being  so  selfish  in  my  behavior  to 
that  good  old  man  ?  I  know  you  do."  And  she  lifted  her 
face  from  his  shoulder  and  looked  at  him  with  the  tears 
trickling  down  her  cheeks  and  her  hair  a  little  awry, 
plainer  than  the  handsome  woman  had  ever  looked;  but 
with  more  warmth,  more  heart,  more  soul  than  he  had 
ever  seen  before  revealed. 

"I  don't  want  all  the  money,  to  waste  it  on  myself," 
she  continued.  "I  want  to  do  some  good  with  it.  I 
want  a  true  friend,  even  if  a  hard  one,  to  help  me  and 
make  me  better.  I  am  willing  to  be  ruled  and  led,  for  I 
feel  absolutely  lost  and  lonely  and  helpless.  Won't  you 
help  to  take  care  of  me?" 

For  one  second  a  strong  temptation  assailed  Berwick. 
His  flesh  rose  against  the  curb  with  which  he  had  re- 
strained it  through  all  of  his  short  life.  The  woman  Avas 
beautiful,  amiable,  and  wealthy.  Laboring  under  great 
excitement,  she  had  appealed  to  him,  as  youth  seeks  youth. 
The  feeling  was  not  deep,  for  hers  was  not  a  deep  char- 
acter. It  was  a  weak  nature  seeking  support,  but  there 
was  affection  in  the  appeal.  Everything  she  had,  she 
would  willingly  give  him  at  that  moment  for  support  and 
comfort.  Like  lightning  it  passed  through  his  mind  that 
he  had  but  to  throw  his  arms  around  her,  kiss  away  her 
tears,  and  that  from  the  position  of  helpless  poverty  in 
which  he  was  he  would  pass  to  that  of  the  absolute  master 
of  a  handsome  income,  only  to  be  shared  with  a  beautiful 
mate.  A  flood  of  selfish  desire  surged  through  his  veins, 
for  the  woman  was  fair  and  loving.     Why  should  he  go 
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starving  through  life,  when  he  had  only  to  open  his  arms 
and  receive  every  sweet  which  the  world  could  offer? 
So  rapidly  does  selfishness  grow  by  what  it  feeds,  upon, 
that  he  not  only  saw  himself  the  pampered  husband,  but 
also  the  prospective  heir.  But  in  the  very  instant  that  the 
temptation  came,  there  came  also  before  his  mind  another 
face ;  and  in  the  desperate  longing  for  what  he  had  lost 
he  despised  himself  that  even  for  a  moment  he  could  have 
thought  of  another  woman.  What  was  fortune,  what  was 
wealth  without  Alice?  Had  she  not  been  right  to  dis- 
card such  a  weakling?    How  he  despised  himself! 

"Mr.  Bohun  thinks  I  had  better  go  back  with  Julia  and 
himself,  but  I  told  him  I  had  to  see  you  first,"  continued 
Mrs.  Gross,  after  she  had  become  more  composed  and  they 
had  talked  a  while.  "He  means  to  be  kind,  but  he  is  so 
cold ;  and  Julia  is  kind  too,  but  I  do  not  feel  the  same  to 
her  as  I  did  before  I  married  Mr.  Gross.  She  is  not 
Julia  Gross  now,  she  is  Mrs.  Henry  Bohun ;  and  with 
them  both  I  can't  give  way  to  my  feelings.  It  is  only 
with  Alice  Bohun  or  you  I  can  weep.  Neither  of  you 
speaks  much,  but  one  feels  that  you  both  understand  one's 
troubles,  even  if  you  have  had  none.  Alice  is  so  com- 
forting; she  advised  me  to  come  here,  when  I  told  her  I 
wished  to,  although  her  brother  and  his  wife  did  not 
think  it  necessary.  Now,  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do? 
I  will  follow  your  advice,  for  Mr.  Gross  relied  on  you 
implicitly,  and  I  wish  to  do  as  he  would  have  me." 

"You  are  excited,  nervous,  and  hysterical,"  said  Ber- 
wick, rising  as  he  spoke ;  "and  I  advise  you  to  go  back  to 
Washington  at  once.  The  idea  of  your  being  alone  in 
this  house,  in  the  condition  in  which  you  are,  is  objection- 
able in  itself." 

"I  am  not  by  myself,"  she  remarked.  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bohun  are  here  also,  but  they  expect  to  leave  day  after 
to-morrow  afternoon.  If  you  think  I  had  better  return 
with  them,  I  will  do  so." 
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She  was  calmer  now  and  she  continued,  "Will  you  not 
come  and  see  me  again,  before  I  go?" 

"No,"  said  Berwick,  positively,  almost  brusquely,  "I 
think  it  recalls  your  loss  too  keenly,  just  at  present,  to  see 
me,  so  closely  associated  with  your  husband  as  I  have 
been." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so!"  she  said,  with  some  disappoint- 
ment in  her  tone. 

"But  I  know  so!"  he  replied.  "After  some  months, 
when  you  return,  it  may  be  different;  but  at  present 
these  scenes  and  surroundings  are  too  much  for  you. 
Good-by!"     And  he  shook  hands  and  departed. 

He  thought  he  had  done  right,  but  he  wished  that 
Alice  might  know.  She  never  would,  and  it  was  an  in- 
dication of  the  weakness  of  his  character  that  he  should 
desire  such.  It  was  the  "Elder  Brother's"  desire  for 
recognition.  He  wished  to  do  right,  but,  oh!  he  did  so 
yearn  for  that  one  reward! 


CHAPTER  LXXVI 

NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUCCESS 

Mrs.  Gross  mourned  for  her  elderly  spouse  quite  con- 
scientiously;  but  all  flesh  is  not  grass,  in  spite  of  the  as- 
sertion to  that  effect,  and  at  the  end  of  some  months  she 
again  commenced  to  take  an  interest  in  worldly  matters. 

"Alice,"  she  exclaimed  one  morning,  as  with  some  evi- 
dences of  excitement  in  tone  and  manner  she  hurriedly 
entered  the  latter's  chamber,  "here  is  a  thrilling  account  of 
a  storm  at  Ellenton  in  which  both  of  the  Mr.  Gordons 
and  Mr.  Hasty  were  almost  drowned!  They  were 
saved,  however,"  she  continued  quickly,  as  she  noted  the 
anxious  glance  her  auditor  gave  her.  "It  seems,"  she  con- 
tinued, "to  have  been  a  most  exciting  affair."  And  be- 
fore Alice  could  speak  began  to  read  from  a  copy  of  The 
Clarion  which  had  arrived  at  Washington  by  the  morn- 
ing mail : 

"  'Old  Boreas  Baffled.  The  Storm  Robbed  of  a  Vic- 
tim. Gallant  Rescue  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Bathing- 
House  from  a  Position  of  Extreme  Peril.  An  Incident 
of  Yesterday's  Frightful  Gale. 

"  'The  wind  which  all  day  yesterday  had  blown  with 
unceasing  velocity  by  night-time  had  risen  to  a  gale  of 
exceptional  force,  and  coming  as  it  did  from  the  east 
banked  up  the  water  in  the  harbor,  above  which  great 
tossing  billows  jostled  each  other  and  sent  up  clouds  of 
foamy  spray.  During  the  night  shutters  were  blown  oflF, 
fences  leveled,  and  much  destruction  to  property  apparent 
along  the  river  front,  some  of  the  smaller  craft  being 
driven  ashore  and  badly  battered ;  but  all  interest  in  these 
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was  lost  when  the  rumor  spread  that  the  bridge  to  the 
old  bathing-house  had  washed  away,  and  the  aged  negro 
care-taker  left  In  that  tottering  structure  at  the  mercy  of 
the  storm.  Although  from  the  clouds  of  spray  which  were 
hurled  over  the  battlements  there  was  scarcely  a  dry 
spot  on  the  point,  it  was  soon  crowded  with  spectators 
watching  the  efforts  made  to  rescue  old  Jack  from  the  ter- 
rible fate  which  seemed  to  momentarily  threaten  him. 
Either  from  stupidity  or  very  possibly  from  drink,  the  old 
negro  had  spent  the  night  upon  the  building,  and  even 
after  daylight  should  have  exposed  to  him  the  full  extent 
of  the  grave  danger  of  any  delay,  had  lost  some  precious 
moments  in  gathering  together  some  of  his  belongings  prior 
to  his  attempted  departure.  At  the  very  time  he  had  se- 
lected to  cross  the  bridge  with  his  bundle  it  was  struck 
with  terrific  force  by  a  huge  wave  which  surged  over  it 
and  the  planks  swept  away.  Old  Jack  hesitated  to  creep 
along  the  swaying  framework  which  for  a  moment  or 
two  remained,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  that  he 
did ;  for  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  cross  beams  fell  and 
the  uprights  alone  remained  swaying  in  the  waves.  Then, 
as  if  glorying  in  its  might,  the  storm  redoubled  the  force 
of  its  attack ;  and  by  eight  o'clock  furnished  a  grand  and 
awe-inspiring  spectacle,  which  the  terrible  fate  seemingly 
in  store  for  the  helpless  wretch  exposed  to  its  fury  ag- 
gravated. At  nine  o'clock  the  wind  was  so  high  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  any  of  the  crowd  now  upon  the 
point  to  hear  each  other's  voices  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale, 
and  its  wild  screaming  seemed  like  that  of  some  great  and 
horribly  enraged  monster  greedy  for  prey.  By  this  time 
part  of  the  building  had  been  also  swept  away,  but  old 
Jack  was  still  to  be  seen  crouching  behind  a  fragment  of 
the  upper  structure  yet  remaining,  which  gave  him  some 
shelter  from  the  pitiless  beating  of  the  waves  which  swept 
in  great  surges  over  the  ruins. 

"  'The  old  negro  seemed  stupefied  and  utterly  unmind- 
ful of  the  calls  which  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  his 
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position,  and  obstinately  remained  in  the  spot  where,  if 
the  upper  portion  fell,  he  must  certainly  be  crushed.  At 
nine  o'clock  a  great  crowd  had  assembled  at  the  point, 
and  shortly  after  a  boat  was  pushed  down  to  the  edge  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  O'Brien,  the  two  Mr.  Gordons,  Captain 
Robbins,  and  Ned,  the  negro  boatman  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Wallace.  It  was  then  apparent  that  the  dangerous  at- 
tempt was  about  to  be  made  to  rescue  old  Jack  from  his 
perilous  position.  Mr.  Berwick  Gordon  took  his  seat  in 
the  stern  at  the  tiller,  and  the  other  four  stalwart  speci- 
mens of  mankind  holding  to  the  side  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity prepared  to  launch  her.  The  launch  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  with  all  oars  out  and  mov- 
ing together  they  pushed  off  briskly.  In  the  furious  sea 
which  they  encountered  as  soon  as  they  were  a  few 
lengths  out  the  frail  craft  was  tossed  about  like  a  leaf  in 
a  gust.  The  great  billows  came  tearing  up  from  the  out- 
lying ocean  like  squadrons  of  monstrous  horsemen  flinging 
themselves  upon  the  structure  in  their  path  and  rearing 
madly  to  the  skies  as  the  foam  and  spray  shot  heaven- 
ward in  blinding  sheets,  and  the  building  trembled  and 
tottered  under  their  thundering  blows.  Twice  it  seemed 
that  destruction  was  not  to  be  averted  from  the  little 
craft ;  but  a  quick  turn  of  the  helmsman  brought  her  bow 
on  and  she  rode  the  waves  triumphantly.  Still,  this  un- 
avoidably took  the  boat  out  of  her  proper  course  and  was 
bringing  the  occupants  nearer  to  the  half-submerged  piers 
of  the  bridge  while  yet  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
building.  Observing  this,  the  occupants  seemed  to  risk 
everything  in  one  determined  effort  to  reach  the  structure, 
but  all  in  vain.  For  one  second  the  horrified  spectators 
saw  the  boat  rising  swiftly  sidewaj's  on  the  incline  of  a 
huge  wave  and  then  toppling  over  bottom  upwards,  while 
the  occupants  sprang  or  were  thrown  from  her  into  the 
surging  waters.  The  crowd  watched  breathlessly  for 
their  re-appearance,  and  they  were  all  seen  to  rise,  but 
Mr.  Berwick  Gordon  was  swimming  less  vigorously  than 
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the  others,  suffering  from  a  blow  or  cut  which  he  had 
received  above  the  eye.  Captain  Robbins  and  the  negro 
Ned  swam  straight  for  the  shore,  but  Mr.  Rupert  Gor- 
don turned  at  once  toward  his  brother;  as  did  Mr. 
O'Brien  a  moment  later,  and  between  the  two  he  breasted 
the  waves  pluckily.  But  the  Captain  was  not  deserting 
a  comrade,  he  had  a  purpose ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  grasped 
the  qutstreched  hand  of  a  friend  upon  the  point  than  he 
seized  in  the  turn  the  negro's  hand  and  swung  him  out 
to  catch  the  others,  and  thus  Mr.  Berwick  Gordon  was 
brought  in,  somewhat  exhausted,  but  apparently  unin- 
jured save  for  an  ugly  gash  above  the  eye,  which  was 
quickly  staunched. 

"  'In  the  general  excitement  which  the  overturning  of 
the  boat  and  the  rescue  of  its  occupants  had  occasioned,  old 
Jack  had  been  forgotten;  but  the  wind  having  lulled  for 
a  few  seconds,  another  and  even  more  daring  attempt  to 
reach  the  building  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Hasty. 
Stripping  himself  of  his  outer  clothing  and  with  the  end 
of  a  long  and  stout  cord  attached  to  his  waist,  the  gallant 
young  gentleman  plunged  from  the  wall  of  the  point 
furthest  out  and  above  the  structure,  from  whence,  by 
dint  of  terrific  exertions,  he  reached  the  swaying  building. 
Swiftly  hauling  in  the  rope  to  which  the  end  of  the  cord 
was  attached,  he  fastened  it  to  one  of  the  stoutest  piers, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  negro  Ned,  who  had  crossed 
by  means  of  it,  he  succeeded  in  getting  old  Jack,  more 
dead  than  alive,  to  terra  firma.  The  brave  rescuers  were 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  hardly  had  they  landed  when 
the  storm,  rising  again,  "with  a  crash  fell  every  loosened 
beam,"  and  the  whole  structure  dissolved  into  a  floating 
mass  of  debris.  The  scene  as  the  old  negro  was  brought 
ashore  in  that  very  moment  was  most  inspiring,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  spectators  cheered  to  the  echo  the  gallant 
young  Northerner  who  had  so  unselfishly  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  the  humble  black  man  from  an  awful  fate.  It 
is  most  heartily  to  be  regretted  that  while  so  occupied 
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the  building  in  which  was  located  the  plant  of  the  enter- 
prise in  which  this  talented  gentleman  was  interested 
was  blown  down.  We  refer  to  the  wrecking  of  the  office 
of  our  bright  little  evening  contemporary,  The  Whistle, 
of  which,  as  is  well  known,  Mr.  Hasty  was  the  editor.'  " 

"What  a  pity!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gross  as  she  lowered 
the  paper.  "What  will  the  poor  fellow  do  for  a  living? 
I  doubt  if  he  was  making  very  much  as  it  was,  for  in  fact 
he  told  me  that  the  very  people  who  had  encouraged  him 
to  start  an  opposition  paper  gave  the  bulk  of  their  adver- 
tisements to  The  Clarion.  If  he  has  to  start  afresh  I  am 
afraid  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  so." 

"That  would  be  unfortunate  indeed,"  observed  Alice; 
"but  the  damage  may  not  be  as  great  as  is  assumed.  The 
papers  always  exaggerate  these  accounts.  Don't  you  think 
sor 

"I  hope  so,"  Mrs.  Gross  rejoined. 

"Is  there  anything  further  said  about  the  injury  to 
Mr.  Gordon?"  Alice  inquired  a  moment  later. 

"No,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Gross,  "but  he  seems  to  have  been 
exposed  to  a  frightful  risk.  The  fact  is,  he  is  not  strong 
enough  to  attempt  such  a  venture.  He  should  leave  such 
attempts  to  strong  men  like  that  great,  powerful  brother 
of  his,  or  Mr.  Hasty.  Both  of  them,  you  observe,  es- 
caped unscathed." 

"I  don't  think  strength  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
requisite,"  observed  Alice,  dryly.  "Hard,  not  to  say 
thickheadedness,  would  have  had  its  advantages." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  belittling  Berwick  Gordon!"  replied 
Mrs.  Gross.  "I  think  he  acted  most  courageously,  quite 
as  courageously  as  Mr.  Hasty;  but  then  you  know — why, 
you  know — " 

"Nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  Alice  interposed,  with 
a  smile. 

"I  declare,  Alice!"  murmured  the  disconsolate  widow, 
as  she  glanced  at  her  own  reflection  in  the  glass,  "you 
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have  such  a  dreadfully  direct  way  of  speaking.     I  wonder 
what  you  really  think  of  me?" 

"Don't  press  me  too  hard,"  replied  Alice,  with  a  laugh 
so  merry  that  Mrs.  Gross  was  fain  to  withdraw,  disap- 
pointed but  scarcely  displeased  at  the  declined  confidence. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII 

WHAT  ALICE   THOUGHT 

A  year  passed,  and  in  its  flight  brought  changes;  some 
quite  unforeseen ;  but  none  to  the  Bohun  household. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  known  the  exact 
nature  of  Alice's  reflections  during  that  period,  for  she 
unavoidably  met  many  men,  and  among  them  quite  pos- 
sibly some  who  were  markedly  attracted  to  her.  She 
had  seen  but  little  of  Berwick  Gordon ;  for,  occupied  with 
his  business,  he  poured  into  it  all  of  his  energies  and  the 
greater  portion  of  his  interest.  He  met  her  therefore  but 
seldom,  and  when  he  did,  in  the  presence  of  others,  where 
even  if  it  had  been  desired  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  intimacy;  but  while  he  had  accepted  her  answer  as 
final,  and  made  no  attempt  to  renew  their  former  relations, 
the  mere  presence  of  the  girl  did  exert  an  influence  upon 
his  impressionable  nature.  He  could  not  see  her  without 
feeling  his  loss. 

And  Alice?  Was  there  nothing  left  of  the  sympathy 
she  had  once  experienced? 

Had  any  material  success  attended  Berwick's  attitude 
upon  the  church  question ;  had  the  wealth  and  beauty  of 
the  handsome  woman,  with  regard  to  whom  propinquity 
offered  him  opportunities  for  constant  intercourse,  been 
bestowed  upon  him ;  or  even  without  this  had  he  weakly 
succumbed  and  marked  his  deep  disappointment  with  the 
excesses  of  a  feeble  nature,  the  impression  which  his  de- 
votion had  made  upon  her  would  have  been  effaced.  But 
as  the  chance  comments  of  her  brother,  thrown  into  con- 
stant contact  with  him  upon   matters  pertaining  to  the 
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Gross  estate,  indicated  that  his  duties  as  a  man  and  citizen 
were  properly  and  efficiently  performed,  the  slight  trace 
of  somberness  which  did  appear  in  his  manner  was  hardly 
calculated  to  provoke  her  impatience;  for  she  could  not 
fail  to  realize  that  it  was  but  an  indication  of  her  own 
power  to  brighten  and  arouse  a  soul;  while  the  change 
from  the  former  keen  interest  in  the  opinion  of  others  to 
a  repose  of  manner,  so  independent  as  to  amount  almost 
to  indifference,  was  not  without  a  slight  charm  to  one 
conscious  that  it  was  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  that  which 
he  valued  the  highest. 

"It  is  not  every  one,"  Mr.  Bohun  remarked  one  morn- 
ing, "not  the  ordinary  man  at  least,  who  can  align  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  sentiment  of  his  own  section  and 
retain  its  regard,  I  was  thinking  of  young  Gordon,"  he 
said,  as  he  noted  the  inquiring  glances  of  his  sister  and 
wife.  "He  rather  hurt  himself  by  his  attitude  on  that 
church  question,  and  if  he  ever  had  any  ambition  with 
regard  to  a  public  career  pretty  well  disposed  of  it  then. 
I  am  glad  to  see,  however,  that  the  question  itself  has 
been  placed  at  rest  at  last  through  the  application  to  it  of 
what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  rather  lacking  from  the 
first,  a  little  common  sense." 

"And  how  has  that  been  accomplished?"  inquired  his 
wife. 

"An  amendment  has  been  adopted  whereby  in  future 
no  colored  man  can  become  a  member  of  the  convention 
save  by  the  decision  of  a  concurrent  vote  of  orders." 

"Has  the  ruling  made  last  year  by  the  Bishop  been  set 
aside,  then?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bohun, 

"O,  no,"  he  replied  cheerfully;  "he  has  been  sustained, 
practically;  but  the  amendment  to  the  canon  prevents 
such  another  ruling  in  the  future." 

"What  a  relief!"  the  lady  declared;  but  a  moment 
later  she  remarked:  "That,  however,  may  not  satisfy  all. 
Mr.  Seymour  and  Dr.  Harrison  have  both  declared  that 
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they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  overruling 
of  the  Bishop." 

"Well,  they  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  what  is  a 
practical  solution  of  the  difficulty,"  replied  Mr.  Bohun, 
impatiently.  "I  am  as  opposed  as  any  one  can  be  to  the 
introduction  of  the  negro  into  the  councils  of  the  church; 
but  it  is  preposterous  to  set  up  men  over  us  as  the  preach- 
ers, teachers,  and  directors  of  a  great  eleemosynary  insti- 
tution, and  then  seek  to  humiliate  them  simply  on  account 
of  their  excess  of  zeal.  They  should  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  consideration  and  extricated  from  the  unfortunate 
position  in  which  they  have  placed  themselves,  with  all 
gentleness  and  respect." 

"I  am  sure  that  the  settlement  would  have  given  great 
satisfaction  to  Papa,  if  he  was  alive,"  observed  Mrs. 
Bohun.  "He  wished  so  much  to  live  in  good  will  with 
all  men." 

"Your  stepmother  seems  animated  by  the  same  desire," 
observed  Mr.  Bohun;  "although  she  is  inclined  to  make  a 
special  application.  Alice,  did  your  sister  tell  you  that 
Mrs.  Gross  is  engaged  to  be  married?" 

"No,"  replied  Alice,  with  perfect  composure,  although 
her  pulse  may  have  quickened  a  beat  or  two.  "Who  is 
the  fortunate  man?" 

"Considering  the  period  of  mourning,  I  think  you 
might  guess,"  her  brother  rejoined. 

"Do  you  mean  that  Berwick  Gordon  is  engaged  to  her?" 
Alice  asked  coldly. 

"No,  Alice,"  interposed  Mrs.  Bohun;  "he  means  to 
perpetrate  a  pun  so  inconsiderate  that  the  remembrance  of 
it  will  be  his  most  fitting  punishment.  He  means  that 
Mr.  Hasty  is  the  prompt  wooer." 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  escape  to  the  office  before  the 
full  enormity  of  my  offense  is  made  manifest,"  remarked 
Mr.  Bohun,  as  he  departed. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  see  how  it  concerns  me  whom  your 
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stepmother  or  Mr.   Hasty  marries,"  Alice  observed,   in- 
quiringly, to  her  sister-in-law. 

"My  dear  girl,"  the  latter  replied,  "discernment  in 
matters  pertaining  to  women  is  rarely  a  man's  strong 
point;  and  what  he  fancies  exhibits  it,  more  generally  re- 
veals his  own  unexpressed  thoughts.  Your  brother  evi- 
dently regards  Mr.  Hasty  as  still  one  of  your  beaux, 
while  you  in  all  probability  have  forgotten  that  he  ever 
was.  That  is  the  way  with  all  of  them  when  they  occupy 
themselves  with  matters  which  concern  women — the 
thoughts  of  the  cleverest  are  detected,  sometimes,  even 
when  they  are  hardly  apparent  to  the  thinkers  themselves. 
Now,  there  was  poor  dear  Papa — if  any  one  had  hinted 
to  him  that  in  that  second  will,  in  which  he  gave  Julia 
such  latitude  in  the  disposition  of  her  fortune,  he  was 
thinking  of  any  one  but  her,  he  would  have  been  quite 
indignant." 

"Why,  what  else  was  he  thinking  of?"  inquired  Alice. 

"Of  preventing  just  what  has  happened.  He  disliked 
Mr.  Hasty,  and  although  he  was  too  just  and  proud  to 
exhibit  his  displeasure,  it  irritated  him  to  see  him  so  con- 
stantly about  Augusta.  The  contrast  between  Mr.  Hasty's 
exuberant  liveliness  and  aggressive  vitality,  and  his  own 
gloomy  realization  of  failing  strength,  was  too  marked, 
and  the  result  was  a  most  persistent  effort  upon  Papa's 
part  to  throw  Augusta  as  much  as  possible  into  the  society 
and  subject  her  to  the  influence  of  the  man  from  whom  he 
could  not  fail  to  note  her  little  coquetries  glanced  harm- 
lessly away.  And,  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  Berwick 
Gordon's  indifference  was  not  something  of  an  attrac- 
tion to  Augusta  herself.  Certainly,  she  did  not  conceal 
her  disappointment  when  she  found  that  it  was  not  he 
but  your  brother  who  was  to  be  executor.  Mr.  Bohun 
has  never  forgotten  it,  and,  in  fact,  I  must  confess  that  in 
the  first  shock  of  the  agitation  with  which  Papa's  death 
affected  her  she  possibly  let  Mr.  Gordon  note  a  little  too 
clearly  the  extent  of  her  interest. 
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"Do  you  think  that  she  was  in  love  with  him?"  Alice 
asked. 

"Not  as  you  would  measure  the  feeling,"  her  sister-in- 
law  replied ;  "but  then  there  is  quite  a  difference  between 
you." 

"I  should  hope  so!"  Alice  exclaimed  so  promptly  and 
honestly  that  Mrs.  Bohun  could  not  refrain  from  smiling; 
but  she  continued :  "Augusta  is  weak  and  clinging,  easily 
influenced  by  her  surroundings,  and  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  any  training;  but  she  has  a  sweet  disposition, 
and  is  most  affectionate.  She  knew  Berwick  Gordon  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that  if  she  married  him  he  would  treat 
her  with  the  greatest  consideration ;  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, free  from  any  unpleasant  vices,  quite  companionable, 
and  bearing,  one  might  almost  say,  the  stamp  of  approval 
of  her  latest  director  and  guide.  His  very  indifference 
to  her  beauty  and  graces  made  him  an  object  of  conquest? 
although  I  don't  think  she  realized  how  much  that  af- 
fected her.  She  was  accustomed  to  his  presence;  and,  in 
the  forlorn  condition  in  which  Papa's  death  left  her,  quite 
prepared  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  generosity  for  his 
mere  acquiescence  in  the  disposition  she  proposed  to  make 
of  him." 

"She  could  not  have  known  him  at  all,"  remarked 
Alice,  decisively.  "If  she  had,  she  would  have  known  that 
no  treatment,  however  generous,  would  produce  acquies- 
cence upon  his  part  with  regard  to  any  matter  upon  which 
he  might  have  another  view.  He  might  change  in  time, 
but  never  under  pressure  or  temptation.  He  is  visionary, 
too  visionary'  for  his  own  happiness,  possibly;  but  I  think 
his  ideals  are  high,  and  his  aims,  however  distorted,  dis- 
interested, not  sordid." 

"Well,  you  are  a  much  more  observant  person,"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Bohun,  "and  you  knew  him  much  better." 

"Yes,"  said  Alice,  "I  knew  him  very  well.  Know  him 
now  possibly  better  than  any  one  else  does;  and  knowing 
him  as  I  do,  I  realize  that  Edward  Hastv  is  much  more 
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suited  to  make  Mrs.  Gross  happy  than  Berwick  Gordon. 
She  has  indicated  judgment  in  her  choice,  for  no  stretch 
of  imagination  enables  one  to  picture  her  as  a  martyr  to 
opinion  or  able  to  sympathize  at  all  with  such  a  nature." 

And  so  the  story  of  the  Elder  Brother  ends.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  show  a  condition — nothing  more.  Unques- 
tionably it  could  as  a  story  be  more  dramatic,  but  to  be  so 
it  must  lose  in  verity  and  thus  must  also  be  the  case  if  to 
heighten  the  interest  the  dramatis  personae  were  cut 
down  and  the  action  concentrated  in  a  fewer  number. 
To  obtain  a  true  idea  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
this  story  one  must  consider  it  as  it  appears  to  a  great 
number  and  a  great  variety  of  persons. 
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